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PART IV. 
THE FEELINGS. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PEELING: PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

Having now reviewed the successive stages of the develop- 
ment of intellection or cognition, we may pass on to consider 
the developnient of the second of the three phases of mind, 
namely, the affective phase or feeling, 

§ I. Feeling and its Importance. As already pointed out, we 
include under the head of feeling all psychical states or phe- 
nomena so far as they have the element or aspect of the agree- 
able and disagreeable. How far such agreeable or disagreeable 
aspects extend, how they are related to the presentative element 
of otir consciousness, and whether they cover everything which 
is properly called feeling, are questions to be considered 
presently. 

This preliminary rough demarcation of the region of feeling 
msy help us to see its pecuhar significance as an aspect of 
our mental life. 

To begin with, feeling marks off the interesting side of our 
experience. External objects only have a value for us when 
they touch our feelings. Mere cognition of an object may leave 
us cold, but the appreciation of its beauty, involving a wave 
of pleasure, warms and thrills us. It is evident that what we 
mean by happiness, and its opposite, unhappiness or misery, 
are made up of elements of feeling. We are happy so far as 
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we are the subject of pleasure, unhappy so far as the subject 
of pain. Our estimate of things and of human life as a whole 
will thus depend on the experiences which come under the 
head of feeling. 

Again, feeling is subjective experience par excellence. In all 
perception of, and alt thought about, objects we are in the 
"objective attitude," that is, representing a world of common 
cognition. Our actions, too, involve changes carried out in the 
external world, and so have an objective aspect. But our 
feelings, save in their external manifestation, are all our own. 
To be affected by joy or by sorrow, to fear or to hope, is to 
have an experience which we detach from the object-world and 
refer to the inner world of self. Feeling in all its higher and 
developed forms stands in close connexion with self- conscious- 
ness, though owing to the great fact of sociality and the 
interchanges of feeling in sympathy, this consciousness of 
self tends to merge in a larger consciousness of a common 
^motion.' 

While feeling has thus a special intrinsic interest as subject 
of study it has a further extrinsic interest because of its bearing 
on the other aspects of our mental life. The interactions of 
feeling on the one side with intellection and conation on the 
other will be more fully considered by-and-by. Here it will be 
enough to say that the cultivation of the feelings stands in close 
organic connexion with that of intelligence. To develop the 
powers of observation and of thought is to awaken interests, 
that is to say, to excite and raise to the position of strong 
incentives certain varieties of feeling. The cultivation of feel- 
ing connects itself on another side in the closest way with the 
development of volition. As we shall see by-and-by, the 
prompting forces in our voluntary action are feelings. We 
exert ourselves for the sake of some future gratification of 
feeling, as pride or love. Hence the consideration of the 
feelings connects itself closely with that of conation, and has, 
indeed, by some been altogether comprehended under this 
head. 



I Cf, above, p. 6j £ The objective reference in muij of oai emotional itatei, 
u when we say we fear, love, admire am object, is, u we thall tee, bound up whh 
the represenlative factor 
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§ 2. Dcfiniiion of Feeling. We may now seek to mark off 1 
the element of feeling more precisely by examining into its I 
essential characteristics. 

By common consent psychical states that are distinctly 
pleasurable, or the opposite, come under the head of feelings. 
Thus, to take the lower region of " bodily " feeling, it is 
generally agreed that the pain of a burn, or the pleasure of 
quenching thirst, is properly described as a feeling. So in the 
higher region of " mental" feeling or emotion, the joy of success, 
the pain of bereavement, are recognised by all as feelings. 

In addition to such well-marked cases of pleasurable and 
painful consciousness we have to include under the head of 
feeling every psychical state so far as it has any agreeable or 
disagreeable aspect, however slight. Thus every consciousness 
of a difficulty or hitch in an operation, whether bodily or 
mental, is as such disagreeable, and so falls under the head of 
painful feeling. When then we say that feeling consists of all 
varieties of pleasurable and painful consciousness we must be 
taken to use these terms more widely than is done in popular 
discourse. A pleasure is any degree of agreeable consciousness 
which as such contents us, and is voluntarily held to; a pain 
any degree of disagreeable consciousness which as such dis- 
contents us, and is voluntarily repelled, 

It is evident that this comprehensive use of the terms 
pleasurable and painful enables us to say that most of our com- 
mon experiences are coloured by some degree of feeling or 
affective ingredient. Thus a close introspective observation 
tells ua that sensations are in the large majority of cases, if 
not universally, accompanied by an element of feeling.* The 
same is true of all modes of ideation. To imagine and to 
think are not processes altogether colourless as regards feeling, 
but on close inspection can be seen to have a shade of the 
^reeable or the disagreeable. Whether, however, the affective 
phase is absolutely universal is a difficult point that will be 
best considered presently in connexion with the discussion of 
the relation of feeling to the presentative element. 



>j™ 



ig consequently wide of the mark when he says that probably the 
e indiCTeient. {Anatysii, ed. by J, S, Mill, iL 
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2a. Feeling and Excitement. One point in the demarcation 
of feeling is so important that it must be specially considered 
forthwith. It is said that pleasure and pain as defined above 
do not exhaust all that we mean by feeling, that in addition to 
these opposed modes there is a third mode, viz., neutral feeling 
or bare, colourless excitement. Thus it is said that the primi- 
tive experience of shock, which later develops into the feeling 
of surprise or wonder, is an example of such a neutral or in?-- 
different feeling. I 

The determination of this point is one of the cnices in 
psychology. Without attempting an exhaustive discussion of 
it, one may suggest that the term excitement here covers two 
distinct things. It is used, first of all, to denote mere intensity 
and range or amplitude of presentative or ideational element. 
Thus a loud sound merely as occasioning an unusually intense 
auditory sensation, together with secondary effects in the shape 
of a rush of ideas, may be called exciting without reference to 
the specific variety of experience known as feeling. But, in 
the second place, it may be said that no known mode of excite- 
ment is absolutely colourless, and that the meaning of the 
term as commonly employed has reference to the properly 
affective element which enters into it. Much of what we call 
excitement is distinctly pleasurable, as is seen in the use of thfta 
expression "love of excitement," and in people's eagerness iQ| 
the pursuit of it. Other forms, e.g., a sudden shock, are, as sud- 
den and confusing, distinctly disagreeable. Lastly, it must not 
be forgotten that states of feeling are rarely pure pleasures or 
pure pains. The complexity of our mental life produces a con- 
slant intermingling of affective elements. Thus a surprise is 
commonly at once disagreeable and agreeable : disagreeable as 
producing momentary disturbance of the mental mechanism, 
agreeable as a new, unexpected experience which as such ex- I 
hilarates us, stimulating us to more intense thought-activity, 1 
In many of our affective states, as we shall see, there is this 
meeting of the opposed elements of the agreeable and the 
disagreeable; and the collision of the two, e.g., in the love 
of the marvellous, in the pleasure of pathetic story and 
tragedy, constitutes a part, and a very important part, of 
what is known as excitement. 

We appear justified then in saying that feeling proper ia 
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nothing but the various shades of the agreeable and the dis- 
agreeable, apart and in their comminglings. 

Tbe Bssumption of neutral or indifferent feeling which laiy be found in ui 
implicit total in a number of psychological writings, t.g., those of Beneke >nd 
T.Reid, is moEt explicitly made by Piof. Bain. {TliiEmoliom aiui Ihi IV^IJ, 3rd cd., 
p. 13 If.) He succeeds in showing that feeling as pleasure or pain varies greatly 
in iU degree, being in many cases inconspicuous, and further thai itatei of excite- 
ment may have an intensity greatly in eicesi of their pleasurable or painful aspect. 
This fact, however, does not, according to the above argument, estabtiah the exis- 
tence of any third variety of feeling. Prof. Wundt, in his account of the intensity- 
scale of sensation, Hxea a point of neutrdity where a sensation, t.g., of sound, that 
was pleasurable passes by further increase of stimulus into an excessively, i.r., 
disagreeably, powerful one. Such a mathematical conception, however, though 
useful does not prove the actual exiaiencc of any concrete sensation outside both 
the agreeable and the disagreeable regions of the scale. And even were the exis- 
tence of such a perfectly neutral intensity of sensation demonstrated it would still be 
a question whetbet we ought to attribute to it any affective character at all.' 

§ 3. Relation of Pleasure and Pain. All feeling thus seems 
reducible to pleasure and pain. Here, then, we have two 
ultimate or elementary varieties of affective state, and it 
becomes necessary to define their precise relation one to 
another. 

That pleasure and pain are distinct and strongly opposed 
experiences is a matter of simple subjective observation. The 
distinction appears to be the deepest, most impressive, and the 
earliest recognised among all the distinctions in our conscious 
life. Observation shows us that the infant distinguishes its 
pleasurable and painful states before it attains any clear 
differentiation of the presentative elements of its experience; 
and the same thing seems to be true in the evolution of con- 
sciousness in the zoological series.' The contrast of the 
pleasurable and the painful bulks more than any other in our 
thought about life and in our current forms of language. 
Poetry is one long expression of the contrast. As we shall 

> On the question of neutral feeling, sec Hamilton's Edition of Reid"a Works, 
p. 311; Bain. lot. til.; Ladd, EUtmats of Pkytiotogicat Ptychjhgy, p. 509 (f.; 
Volkmann, Ltkrbuck dtr Piythologii, ii. 3 12S 1 and Fr. Bouillier, Dti Plcdsir it lU 
la Douleur, chap, viii. Consult further the full discussion of the subject in Mind, 
Kiii. p. 80 (f. and p. I4S ff., and xiv. p. 97 ff. 

* It is this fact that leads some psychologists to regard feeling as more funda- 
it than the presentative or intellectual phase ofconiciousncss. (Sec above. 
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see later on, the opposition between the two is a radical and 
determining factor in voluntary action. To act with conscious 
purpose is to seek the pleasurable and to shun the painful. 
The relation is further seen in the fact that pleasure and pain 
can balance, and to this extent counteract or neutralise one 
another. A suffering child may have its pain diminished, and 
in extreme cases " quenched " by the addition of simultaneous 
pleasure. Voluntary action proceeds on the pre-suppositioa 
that an excess of pleasure over pain is tantamount to a pure.] 
pleasure.' 

While, however, pleasure and pain thus appear to our ordi' 
nary consciousness two fundamentally positive and co-ordi- 
nate modes of feehng, some psychologists have regarded them 
as having another relation. Thus, it has been said by certain 
ancient and modern writers that, while pain is a positive state 
of consciousness, pleasure is a negative state, that is, the mere 
absence of pain. That the removal of pain is of itself sufficient 
to bring a pleasure is a fact that will be illustrated by-and-by. 
But such removal, so far from being the essential condition 
of pleasure, is in many cases wanting altogether. Thus the 
pleasures of the higher senses, as those of art, are not in ordi- 
nary circumstances preceded by any pain. It must be added 
that not only does the removal of pain bring pleasure, but th( 
removal of pleasure brings pain. There is consequently nothinj 
in these transitions that proves pain to be fundamental, and 
may abide by the common judgment that pleasure and pain are 
equally real, positive, and fundamental varieties of our experi- 
ence. 






The doctiine itiaC pleasure is only negative, uhich has been advocated bf 
Plato and the modem German pessimisia, rests on the assumption thai ihe primaiy 
and the predominant condition of our conEciouGness is one of painful uniest or 
aaving, bom which pleasure is but a momentuy escape. We cannot considei this 
point fully till we come lo deal with the causes of pleaauie and pain and the nature 
of volition. It must suffice at this stage to point out that this view ofplea^uie ap- 
pears to apply, as Aristotle, in his criticism of Plato's theory, temaiked, only lo the 
lower regions of bodily giatilicalion. Here, undoubtedly, pleasure follows and de- 
pends upon a previous stile of craving or appetite. In all the higher regions of 
afiective experience, (ncluding that growing out of the activities of the special 

> This is the common view, though the pessimist, as we shall » 
denies this compensatory equivalence o' the two modes of feeling 
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imagination and thought, the view seems in flagrsTit contiadic- 



§ 4, Distinction of Fueling and Presentation. As has been 
already implied, pleasure and pain do not occur as isolated 
experiences, but in close connexion with presentative elements, 
that is to say, sensations, and their derivatives, percepts, and 
ideas. Thus we commonly speak of a pleasure as one " of 
taste," " of colour," " of imagination," and so forth ; and simi- 
larly we speak of the pain " of a bum," and " of a contradiction" . 
Before we can with profit investigate the causes of pleasure 
and pain we must seek to define more precisely the relation 
between the presentative and the affective side of our mental 
experience. And in order to simplify matters we shall confine 
ourselves in the main to the elementary stage of sensation. 

The first thing to do here is to mark off as sharply as 
possible the presentative and the affective element. This is 
only very imperfectly done in common thought owing to the 
close connexion between the two and the difficulties of analysis.* 

Let us take a simple case of pleasurable sensation, say that 
of a soft, caressing touch. How shall we discriminate between 
the presentative and the affective side of this experience ? The 
best way seems to be to say that the presentative element is 
marked off from the concomitant of feeling by a certain deter- 
minate quality and local complexion. Thus the touch as soft, 
as experienced at a particular region, or over a particular sur- " 
face of the skin, is pure presentation. 

Feeling as such has no quality (apart from the radical diffe- 
rence of the pleasant and the unpleasant) and no local attribute. 
We cannot speak of a rough or acrid feeling ; nor, strictly 
speaking, can we give local reference to it. When we are 
said to localise our ' feelings,* what we really do is to localise 
the sensations of which the feelings are concomitants. 
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' On the question of the negativity of pleasure and of its relation 10 pain, see 
Hamilton, Ltcturtt on MtlapkysUs. ii, xliii. ; Uon Dumont. Thlorii di la Sinsibihli, 
pt. i. chap. i. (wheie there is a histaiical rhvmi of the doctrine) ; Fr. Bouillier, Dh 
Ptaitir it dt la Douitur, chap. ix. ; also my volume, Ftnimism, p. 318 S, Fuithet 
lekiences may be seen in the historlca] rliumS given below, Appendix I. 

' The tendency to confuse the two in the legion of tone .sen sal I on is well illni- 
Ualcd by Slumpf in his Tonpiyckologii. (See especially ii. p. 517. J 
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On the other hand, feeling certainly lias, like sensation, in- 
tensity, duration, and probably also extensity or volume, so far 
as this can be divested of all local or spatial implication. Thus 
the pain of a laceration may be more or less keen, i.e., intense, 
more or less prolonged, and more or less massive. These 
aspects determine the quantity of the feeling, and also serve to 
invest it with a certain semblance of qualitative difference. 
Thus when we speak of a dull, of a pricking, or of a throbbing 
pain, we refer to the form which the feeling assumes by reason 
of its temporal aspect {e.g., sudden and momentary, or pro- 
longed), and of its changes (or absence of changes) in intensity 
from moment to moment. Such differences come under the 
general head of affective quality, complexion, or tone. 

HolTdinf; refen all apparent dilTerencei ainong pains, e.g., " bomln^*--! 
"cutting," "piercing," etc, lo the underlying presentative element oi tentatioo. 
(OktIiWi of Ptychotogy, p. 324.] No doubt this is true of properly qualitative 
difCcrcnce, aa that which characterises " burning "■ We bete transfer to the con- 
comitant feeling what strictly belongs to the sensation. On the other hand, 
Hfiffding seems 10 overlook the fact that in tbe case or the sense-fee lings as in that 
of the higher feelings or emotions, ihc peculiar intensity, maasiveness, temporal 
character [e.g., momentary or intermiitcnt} and course of change in intensity and 
volume {i.g; gradually rising and falling), invest the feeling itself with a qnasi- 
formal attribute. Just as it has been shown within the region of sensation proper 
that what is called musical quality ot timbre consists In part of such peculiarities, ' 
■o we may say that these give the sc 
feelings. It is to be added thai the di 
peculiarity through a process of difTereni 
but of intellect. Even the diicriminatite 
difference lirom pain, is an intellective phi 
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much support in psychology, 
be applied to the element of 
pleaiure of muscular exercise : 



nsciousness of any such formal 
Is under the bead, not of feeling, 
of pleasure itself. i.<., in iti 
The ptopoiition that feeling 
quality (apart from the feeling-quality itself, agreeable ness, dis- 
held by most psychologisla. The attempt to invest feelings with 
for ethical purposes, e.g., by J. S. Mill, has n 
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deling by Prot Bain, a 
I the degree of the plea 



when he vi 



i. p. 5^7 T. 

Prof. Bain, by using the 



' See Slumprs careful analysis of clang- efTcct, op.cit.. 

■ CoMpindium of iltnlal ScUner, bk. L chap. i. 
term ' quality ' with reference to the pleasurable, painful, or indifferent side o 
sensation, seems to miss the advantage of marking off sensation aa presentalive, 
that iS| intellectual material, by a specific qualitative character. (See especially 
he. tit., p. ig.) On ibc way of demarcating the presenlative and the affectiva 
bide of sense-experience consult further Ward, article " Psycliotogy" (Encj/etop, 
Britann.), p. 40, 
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FEELING AND PRESENTATION. g 

§ 5. Connexion bdween Feeling and Presentaltve Element. 
That in the region of our sense-experience the presentative 
and the affective element are closely bound up one with 
another has been already suggested. This is clearly shown 
in the common way of describing feeling by epithets borrowed 
from sensation, e.g., a "burning," a "pricking" pain. We 
have now to look into this connexion somewhat more closely. 

To a large extent it appears at first to be true that the 
presentative element and feeling are given together in strict 
simultaneity as different "elements in," or "aspects of," one 
experience. Thus in the region of touch the sensation pro- 
duced by the pressure of a sharp point and the feeling of pain 
seem to be one individual experience. Indeed, as already 
hinted, owing to this close concomitance of the sensation and 
the attendant feeling in such cases, we are in the habit of 
calling a pleasurable or painful feeling of touch a sensation; 
and, for the same reason, psychologists have frequently tended 
to confuse the two.^ 

A closer examination shows, however, that the relation of 
the element of feeling to that of sensation is far less simple 
or uniform than at first appears. Thus, in cases where the 
two elements are given in close concomitance, it has been 
found that they are in a measure independent one of another. 
Common experience tells us we may have the sensation of a 
blow before we feel its painfulness, and experiment has con- 
firmed the observation. Thus Beau found that from one to two 
seconds may elapse between the sensation and the feeling of 
pain when a fowl's eye is struck. E. H. Weber observed that 
in plunging the hand into very hot or very cold water the 
thermal sensation precedes the pain. And the same lateness of 
the pain is illustrated by the facts of electrical stimulation.* 

While feeling thus takes longer time for its excitation than 
sensation, it can be artificially separated from the latter. 
Pathological evidence shows that in the state called by Beau 
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itill more plainly Ken in certain diseasei. Thus In latu 
t and constant time-inlerval between the occurrence of 
■.g., that of a pin-point, and of the connected pain. (See 
.h d.r PhytMogii. iii. IL p. 
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and others analgesia pain may be done away with and sensa- 
tion retained. Again, Schiff found that in certain stages of 
anesthesia brought on by chloroform or ether pain is deadened, 
whereas tactual sensibility to stimuli of moderate strength is 
unimpaired.' Conversely, there is some reason to suppose 
that sensation may be impaired while feeling remains intact. 
Thus in certain hypnotic conditions the patient is said to 
feel the sadness of blue and the gladness of yellow though he 
perceives no object.* 

While we thus find a certain independence of sensation and 
feeling in the region of touch, where they are commonly experi- 
enced together, we further note that among the several varieties 
of sensation the two elements, the presentalive and the affective, 
are far from appearing together with equal degrees of strength 
or prominence. Some sensations, e.g., that of contact with an 
ordinary, moderately smooth surface, can hardly be said to 
have, for the adult consciousness at least, any appreciable con- 
comitant of feeling. Certain varieties also of sensations of smell 
and taste are proximately at least indifferent, that is, feeling- 
less. The same relation obtains, as we shall see, among our 
percepts and ideas : they may have but a faint and inappreciable 
concomitant of feeling. The percept or image of a stone is for 
most of us feelingless, as compared with that of a strikingly 
beautiful object. On the other hand, we see in the region of 
organic sensation a marked preponderance of the affective over 
the presentalive side. The sensation of a laceration or of indi- 
gestion has, as we saw above, no well-defined specific quality 
like that of colour, and is, indeed, by some regarded as a case 
of pure feeling.' As we shall see later on, feeling preponderates 
over the presentative element in all those mental states which 
we call emotions. A similar preponderance of the affective 



lee Lidd, Dp. cil., p. 51a ff. ; Hoffding, 
Wagnec'B Worlerbuck dcr Physiol, iii. 



' Quoted by Wondi, op. cit., i. p. 114. 

' For Z Careful account of the evidenci 
nf. cil., p. 180 ff. J and more fully Webei 
ii. p. 563 ff. 

* E. H. Wtber, in the place referred to above, deals with organic sensation « 
({cnxithesiH as a case of painful feeling. As J, Ward, however, has shown, even 
organic tensalion has a certain presentative element in its vague local character, 
(See article " Psychology," Encyclof. Britan. p. 40, col. ii. ; cf. Wundt, 0/. cit, 
i. p. 539.) 
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over the presentative element is met with throughout the sub- 
conscious or semi-conscious region of our mental experience. 
We often ' feel,' that is, are affected by, though only dimly 
apprehending, the presence of an element in a sensation -com- 
plex, e.g., a new feature in a lady's dress, as also of an idea, 
e.g., a teasing recollection of some omitted duty, before we 
clearly differentiate and recognise this ingredient. 

We may summarise the results as follows : — 

(i) There is a general concomitance between the presenta- 
tive element, that is, sensation or its ideal representative, and 
feeUng — to the extent, at least, that there is no feeling which 
does not imply a minimum of presentative consciousness. 

(2) The affective and the cognitive element do not appear 
with equal prominence in our sensational and ideational experi- 
ence ; the higher degrees of definiteness of presentation tend 
to keep down feeling, and conversely the higher degrees of in- 
tensity of feeling tend to hinder the full development of the 
presentative element as a sharply discriminated quality. 

g 511. Nervous Conditions of Feeling and Presentation. These 
facts point, first of all, to the conclusion that the nervous con- 
ditions of sensation (together with its ideational equivalent) and 
of feeling are, to some extent, common; the nervous process 
that issues in a sensation or an idea lends to produce further a 
concomitant of feeling. At the same time, they point to a 
certain distinctness in the nervous conditions of the two phe- 
nomena. As we shall see presently, feeling involves in most, 
if not all, cases a more extended central nerve-process than 
the presentative element. 

But this is not all. The cognitive and the affective consci- 
ousness are two distinct modes, involving, it may be assumed, 
two unlike varieties of central excitation. The psycho-physical 
arrangements that issue in a finely discriminated presentation, 
say, that of a straight line, are, it would seem, incompatible 
with the diffusion of nerve-current which underlies all fully 
developed feeling. When we are closely attending to a sense- 
presentation, as a colour, so as to sharply discriminate and 
assimilate its particular shade of quality, we are in a peculiar 
attitude of intellectual strain. Our minds are occupied with a 
given sensuous material, not on its agreeable side, but on its 
intellectual side, that is to say, i« i(s relations of difference, like- 
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ness, and associative concomitance {objective significance] 
When, on the other hand, we give ourselves up to enjoying the 
mere sensation of colour, this ingredient of intellectual strain is 
absent. It is, comparatively speaking, a state of repose, of re- 
laxation of tension. No doubt, as pointed out above, there is 
an element of attention in such affective obser\'ation or con- 
templation ; but since the need of intellectual elaboration is 
done away with the attention becomes relatively easy and 
spontaneous. These differences point to a contrast in the whole 
psycho- physical condition involved in the two cases.^ 

It must be remembered that we are here speaking of purely 
sensuous feelings. As we shall see by-and-by, the pleasures of 
colour and tone made use of in art are not pure sense-feelings, 
but involve rudimentary intellectual processes, viz., the com- 
paring and "relating" of sensations. So far as feeling springs 
out of such intellectual processes, its conditions will obviously 
tend to coincide with those of cognition. 

5 6. Feeling and Self -Consciousness. Our discussion of tho 
relation of feeling to intellectual activity would be incomplete 
without a reference to the common view that all pleasure and 
pain are concomitants of, and in fact arise out of, the con- 
sciousness of a modification of our subjective condition, of a 
heightened or lowered vitality, degree of perfection, and so 
forth. This theory is a development of the idea that feeling 
is a secondary and derivative phenomenon, being merely the 
outcome of the workings of intellectual elements {presenta- 
tions),* In its extreme form, viz,, that pleasure and pain are 
nothing but the consciousness of furthered or hindered life, it 
plainly seeks to do away with feeling as one ultimately-distinct 
aspect of our mental experience. 

That there is a certain amount of truth in the view that 
thus connects feeling with self-consciousness is indisputable. 
As already pointed out, feeling is the subjective side of our 
experience, that which belongs in a peculiar manner to our- 
selves. This way of regarding our feelings suggests that 
they are largely independent of external causes, Even the 
feelings which appear to arise directly from sensory stimula- 
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tioHj e.g., those of perfume, or of musical tone, are not 
so uniform either in the case of different experiences of the 
same individual, or in that of different individuals, as the 
presentative elements or sensations which they accompany. 
All feeling, as we shall see by-and-by, involves certain organic 
effects, or modifications of the internal vital organs, and so it 
comes to pass that the full expansion of a current of feeling is 
determined by internal organic conditions. Thus the very 
same sense-stimulus, as bright sunshine, which gladdens us 
at one moment hurts us at another. To this it may be added 
that our life of feeling is conditioned to a larger and larger 
extent as we develop by processes of internal representation 
(recollection, imagination). These facts, when they come to be 
reflected upon, lead to the habitual reference of feeling to self 
as subject or patient. We may thus say that feeling in general 
has certain marks which lead us, when self-consciousness develops, 
to include it within the sphere of our owa subjective experi- 
ence. 

While, however, all feeling is in this way subjective in its 
tendency, i,e., in its susceptibility of being wrought into the 
texture of self-consciousness, it is an error to say that it 
uniformly arises out of this consciousness. In the development 
alike of the human individual and of the zoological series 
pleasure and pain precede anything worthy of the name of 
self- consciousness. In their simplest, crudest form they appear 
to be as certainly the result of nervous stimulation as any psy- 
chical phenomenon can be. It may be added that, even where 
self-consciousness is added, the feeling is not the effect of the 
consciousness of furthered vitality or perfection, but the con- 
sciousness of furthered vitality is a secondary phenomenon of 
reflexion dependent 00 and prompted by the primary pheno- 
menon of feeling.^ 



The relation of feeling to ptMcntalion has been variously conceived. In the 
earlier pie-Kantian stage of Gctrnan psychology, before feeling was raised to the 
tank of an independent function, it was rcgirded as only a pacticulai mode of 
inlfllfctual consciousness (cognition of perfectinn and impcTrection. of welfare and 
it! opposite). On the physialogical side this tendency lo identify the affective and 



* BoTwIct well shows that feeling, so far from presupposing scIf-conscIoasneH, 

It A fkctoT in the development of this. {Ptychol. Analyst*, i. p. iji ff.) 
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ihe cognitive was seen in the view of Weber thai pain la a kind of si 
separation of feeling Ironi presentation ib due partly to the influence of Kant, part^ ' 
to Ibe physiological observations referred to above. The tesult of these tost is seen 
in the hypothesis put focward by SchlfF that tactual sensations >Lnd the pains that 
are connected with ihem involve separate nervous paths. This conjecture, however, 
has not been since established.' 

In recent English psychology feeling has, on the whole, been sharply marked j 
off from the inielleciual element. Thus Hamilton opposes the two ii 
known " law " that feeling and cognition (and so sensation, that is, sxase-fteling 
and perception) "co-eiist in an inverse proportion".* Again, Dr. Bain marks 
off with great care what he regards as the "attribute" ot "aspect" of leelrng ir 
sensation. Dr. Ward would separate feeling still further from sensation, viewing it 
not aa one of its attributes or aspects but rather ai a concomitant. At the same 
time, he appears to regard all feeling as dependent on presentation and to reject tl 
notion that feeling as such nay uise ditectly from ceitain features in the piocesi el I 
neive-iiiinuliition. ' 



CONDITIONS OF PLEASURE AND PAIN: 
(A) Conditions in the Stimulus. 



We have now to consider the conditions or mode of pro- 
duction of feeling. Here, again, we shall confine ourselves in 
the main to the simpler feelings, those of sense, inquiring into 
their nervous conditions. 

Since anatomical investigation has not revealed the presence 
of a class of nerves whose special function is feeling, we assume 
that this in its simplest conceivable form depends primarily, 
like the sensation with which it is concomitant, on certain 
features of the process of sensorj' stimulation. We have to 
ask, then, first of all, with what properties of the neural process 
feeUng seems to be connected. 

5 7. Pleasure and Pain as Determined by Quantity of Stimula- 
tion. The first and most obvious mode of variation of the pro- 
cess of sensory stimulation is quantity, and more particularly 

» See Wundt, 0/. dl.. i, p. 114. 

* Lectures oil Melafliytia, 0. p. gg ff. ; ef. Herbert Spencer, Princiflei o/Ptj- 
chology, ii. p. 250. 

* On the relation of feeling to presentation, see Lotze, Mierocotmut. I. p. a?* 
ff.; Volkmann, Lchrbuch der Psychologii, ii. i\ 117, iig ; Nahlowsky, Diij G^kli- 
liben, i 7 (p. 57 ff.) ; Wundt, op. til., i. p. 538 ff. ; Horwicj;, Psychol. Aiialyteti. ii. »j 
Hijffding, Psychol, vi. A. a; Bain, Senirt and IntetUet, p. 74 ff, ; Ladd, Eliment$, 
p. 50J ff. ; J, Ward, ailicle " Psychology " {Encyclop, Brilann.), p. 40 ff. 
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intensity ; ^ and a very little consideration will show that this 
exerts an influence on the resulting feeling. In the case of the 
higher senses, for example, while a moderate strength of 
stimulus, light, or sound, is agreeable, a greater strength be- 
comes disagreeable. The same relation holds in the case of 
the reflex reactions called forth by sensory stimuli. A moderate 
exertion of attention to sights or sounds is agreeable, a severe 
strain becomes fatiguing, and so disagreeable. Similarly with 
respect to all muscular activity. Moderate exercise of a group 
of muscles is enjoyable, unduly violent exercise is fatiguing, 
that is, disagreeable. It may be added that the prolongation 
of a stimulus which might for a short time be enjoyable may 
result in nerve-fatigue, and so a disagreeable feeling. The suc- 
cessive summation of stimuli seems to effect the same thing as 
a momentary intensification of the stimulus. Thus a moderately 
strong hght and moderately vigorous exercise, though agreeably 
stimulating for a short period, grow fatiguing after a longer 
one. 

Passing to ideational activity, a like relation appears to 
obtain. Apart from all differences among our representations, 
it may be laid down as a general proposition that the cerebral 
activity involved in imagination and thought is attended by 
some degree of pleasure, provided the effect of fatigue is ex- 
cluded. Thus a rapid sequence of ideas to which attention is 
able to accommodate itself is exhilarating. On the other hand, 
the too sudden intrusion of ideas, as in certain effects of intel- 
lectual shock, or a preternatural rush of ideas which baffles and 
overpowers the attention, as in certain morbid cerebral states, 
is distinctly disagreeable. And in general, intellectual work, 
when unduly prolonged, grows fatiguing and disagreeable. 

These facts have long since led to the formulation of a law 
of pleasure and pain, which may be called the law connect- 
ing pleasure and pain with quantity of functional activity, or 
more briefly the law of pleasurable and painful stimulation. 
It may be expressed as follows : — 

The moderate stimulation of the central nervous substance 
is attended with pleasure, and the pleasure continues to in- 



> Volume or extcnsiCy of area ttimulated Is a Eecond diinension which also 
dutcfmincs [he quantity of the feeling. The influence of this will be spoken of lalet. 
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crease with the increase of the stimulation up to the limit of 
excessive or fatiguing activity, at which point it gives way 
to a feeling of pain, 

A word or two may be added in explanation of this proposi- 
tion. The reference to the central nervous elements implies 
that only those processes of stimulation which involve the 
cortex or " area of consciousness " are causes of pleasure and 
pain. Such central excitations include the results of the peri- 
pheral stimulation of sense-organs, and also those centrally 
initiated processes which underlie ideation. 

Again, the expression ' moderate ' stimulation is here used in 
a relative, and not in an absolute, sense. It has reference to 
the peculiar structure and to the temporary condition of the 
organ stimulated. It is probable that some nerve- structures 
which are called on for more frequent and prolonged activity, 
e.g., those involved in vision, in the movements of the hands, 
recuperate more rapidly than others, and so allow of a longer 
pleasurable activity. Not only so, a vigorous condition of the 
organ, say, a group of muscles, or the muscular system as a 
whole, renders possible a greater intensity and a longer dura- i 
tion of pleasurable activity than a feeble condition. ] 



Ab already mentioned. Wundt seeks in (he case o( sensation to determine ft 
icale of in Icn si ties in the stimulus as aflecting the attendant feeling. Thus, ac- 
cotding to him, as soon as the stimulus passes the threshold and causes an appieci- 
>b1e setisation it begins to be plcaxurable, and the pleasure goes on increasing as 
the stimulus is increased. At length a point or region of maximum pleasure is 
reached which probably answers to that medium region of the scale where the 
finest discrimination is possible. Beyond this the pleasure rapidly diminishes till a 
certain ' point of indifference ' is reached. Above this any further increase produces 
pain, which in its turn increases till, at the point known as the height [see above, 
p, go), the maximum of pain is reached.' 

1( has been assumed above that the law of stimulation applies to every kind of 
paychological process, sensory and motor alike. And this certainly Bcems to be 
borne out by the facts. We can, in certain cases at least, distinguish an agreeable 
01 disagreeable effect which is due lo a sensory process, and one which is rather 
teferrihie la the motor reaction. Far eiample, we may distinguish the agreeable- 
nSM of the sinsation in the case of a bright colour hara that of the process of 
atttntion excited by a dull, uneiciting shade of colour. As we shall see presently, 
the peculiar cbarm of low tones of colour and of certain weak sensations geruratly 



* Pkytiol. Piychel. L chap, x, I, As we shall see prcKntlyi thtt 
tunount of feeling with intensity of stialulus is Complicated by the 
that low degrees of stimulation produce their own pecultat mode of gtatilii 
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is probably due, to aome extent, to the special reaction which they provoke. It 
would, however, be a grave error lO reduce the whole distinction between agree- 
able and disagreeable stimulation bo fii m it depends on quantity to a difference 10 
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§ 8. Impulse and Us Gratijication : Pains of "Want. In the 
above statement of the principle of stimulation no reference 
has been made to any impulse or disposition to activity. A 
correct view of our psycho -physical organisation requires us to 
bring in this element. Our several organs constitute not 
merely so many capacities for particular functional activity, 
but so many tendencies or dispositions towards such activity. 
These tendencies show themselves to some extent as original 
impulses, as the instinctive impulse to walk, to examine things, 
to play, and so forth. They are, moreover, furthered by the 
habitual direction of our activity. We tend and feel impelled 
to do what we are accustomed to do. 

The effect of such organic dispositions on feeling is a double 
one. In the first place, the co-operation of the disposition or 
impulse is an important reinforcing factor of pleasurable stimu- 
lation. When strongly impelled by hunger, by the impulse to 
muscular activity, to reading, and so forth, the pleasure accom- 
panying the corresponding activity is proportionately increased. 
Hence the common way of looking at all enjoyment as the 
gratification of impulse. 

In the second place, the delay of such gratification gives 
rise to a new variety of painful feeling, viz., that of want or 
craving. To be hungry and not be satisfied, to want to read 
and have no book at hand, is in itself a misery. 

Such painful cravings are, to some extent, periodically 
recurrent, and connected with rhythmical changes of organic 
conditions. These periodic organically-conditioned cravings 
are known as Appetites. They consist of the well-known 
bodily appetites, hunger, thirst, sexual craving, together with 
other regularly recurring wants not commonly spoken of as 



' Thia seems to be done by MUnsIerberg in hla theory that all nerve-fatigue is 
■ phenomenon of the motor structures. (BtitrSgt hit ixpir. Psy<h. ii. p. 95 FT.) 
Cf. the view of Wundt and Ward that the effect of quantity of stimulus on feeling 
it due to the production of conditions favourable or unfavourable to attention. 
(Pkyiiat. Piyckol. i. sjj ; and article "Psychology," Eocyclop. Brilaan. p, 63.) 
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appetites, such as the craving for sleep, for muscular activity, , 
for amusement. This regular recurrence of craving becomes I 
further fixed by habits of Ufe. 

The influence on our feelrngs of recumng imputse, with Its correlative w; 
craving, is a profound one. Even in the case of the so-called " passive " sense 
pleasures, as those of colour and lone, there seems something analogous to the 
periodic recurrence of an organic deficiency. A man who makes " the harvest of 
the eye " ■ chief source of enjoyment experiences a recurrent longing lor (he 
pleasurable stimulation of this organ. It is, however, a radical miiitake lo lay, 
with Schopenhauer and his followers, thai all pleasure is the latisfaciion ol a pre- 
viously lelt want. 01 Chii more by-and-by when we take up the subject of volition.' 



By combining the principle of impulse and want with that 
of stimulation, we may say that pleasure, so far as it is con- 
nected with quantity of stimulation, lies between two extremes, 
excess and deficiency, each of which is painful. 

It seems possible to give this law of stimulation a teleolo- 
gical expression, that is, to show its bearing on the preservation 
and welfare of the individual. Since our organs are useful 
structures needed for the carrying out of certain life-functions, 
anything which serves to promote their efficiency is beneficial, 
anything which tends to destroy this eificiency, injurious. Mode- 
rate exercise conduces to efficiency. Hence the pleasures of 
exercise, including the gratifications of impulse which draw us 
to such beneficial action, together with the pains of craving 
which drive us thither, work to our advantage. On the other 
hand, the pains of excessive action and fatigue, marking the 
point where nervous recuperation cannot overtake expenditure, 
are a salutary check to injurious action, 

§ g. Quiet Pleasures: Repose. In the above account of the 
relation of feeling to quantity of stimulation we have left out 
of consideration an important modifying circumstance. Our 
greatest pleasures do not come merely by way of strenuous 
activity. There are the quiet pleasures, those corresponding 
to low degrees of stimulation, and the enjoyments of repose. A 
word or two on these will serve to supplement and correct the 
above statements. 

To begin with, then, low degrees of stimulation seem to 

■ For ■ detailed a 
Uct, p. 140 If. i ef. Bcaunis, 
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produce an effect of agreeable feeling disproportionate to their 
intensity. In many cases, no doubt, this is due to the circum- 
stance that the mild stimulation is a relief from a previous 
excessive one, and so to the principle of change to be considered 
presently. But this does not explain the whole effect. Low 
tones and colours, slow, gentle movements, have in themselves 
a pleasure-value as massive forms of enjoyment. This seems 
due in part to the volume or extensity of sensation involved, 
e.g., in the case of gentle movement of the body and limbs. In 
addition to this there is probably an indirect effect, such gentle 
stimulation serving in a peculiar way to further those organic 
processes which, as we shall see, constitute so important an 
ingredient in feeling. 

Lastly, it is worthy of note that in the case of very weak 
stimuli, as ptanhsimo tones, and quiet shades of colour, there is 
a special activity of attention. A part of the charm of a very 
soft passage in music is due to the intense reaction it calls 
forth. The very weakness of the impression invests it with the 
fascination of mystery ; and this, together with the fear of losing 
the impression, excites the mind to a special effort of tenacious 
apprehension. 

The delight In mere inactivity or idleness seems at first sight 
to convict us of a gross flattery of human nature in saying that 
pleasure comes from activity. There is, however, no real con- 
tradiction here. As we shall see presently, the pleasures which 
we call by the names idleness, repose, dolce far nieni<:, are re- 
lative pleasures, presupposing, in their higher intensities at least, 
a contrast to a remembered previous exertion. Hours of in- 
activity, or idleness, fill a considerable place in those rhythmic 
alternations of work and rest which are required for healthy 
life. It must be remembered, too, that what we call doing nothing 
is never really a state of complete inactivity. Thus the relaxa- 
tion of the severer kinds of bodily and mental work makes room 
for a more vigorous discharge of the vital functions. The im- 
portance of considering the effect of all stimulation on these 
will appear presently. The relaxation of effort is partly enjoy- 
able because of the heightened organic consciousness. In 
luxurious states of idleness we may be said to consciously 
vegetate In addition to this, idleness when pleasurable always 
involves something of play, that is, of gentle activity indulged 
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in for its own sake. Thus it commonly includes a certain" 
amount of agreeable sense-stimulation, as when we ^ve < 
selves up to the influence of light and sound in the country on a 
spring morning, or at the sea-side on a bright summer day. In 
the case of the educated, what is called idleness always includes 
further a pleasurable play of imagination or unrestrained flow 
of ideas,^ 

It is thought by tome that In repose after fatiguing exertion the process or 
recuperating the exhausted nerve-slnictutes is itself a cause of pleasurable sensa- 
tion. Thug Dumont, who regards pleasure as conditioned by an equilibrium 
between accumulation and expenditure of nerve-energy, conceives of the pleasure 
of repose as arising from the beneficial restoiation of the normal equilibrium 
between Ibe two. Here we have a nice question of the enhauslivenesa of psycho- 
logical analysis. Are the pleasures of repose fully accounted for as the effect of 
liheiatcd aciiviiiei, bodily and mental, and of the principle of contrast to be spolton 
of presently ? ' 

§ 10. Pleasure and Pain as determined by Form of Stimului, 
While intensity or strength of stimulus is thus one main factor 
in the determination of pleasure and pain, it is not the only 
condition, A difference in the form of the stimulus, answering 
to a difference of quality in the sensation, affects the sense- 
feeling also. Thus, in the region of taste, as we saw, a bitter 
taste is as such disagreeable in all degrees. Similarly, all 
degrees of roughness in sound, and all degrees of that alternate 
increase and decrease of stimulus constituting a beat, and sup- 
posed to form the essential ingredient in musical dissonance, 
are aa such disagreeable. A like rule holds good in the case of 
a series of stimulations. In order that they be agreeable they 
must be arranged in a certain form. Thus a rapidly flickering 
light, even when not strong, may be very disagreeable. All 
jerky, irregular successions of stimuli are as such disagreeable. 

These and other facts suggest that all modes of stimulation 
are not equally suited to the efficiency or welfare of our organs. 
There seems to be a normal mode of functional activity, and 
on the other side an abnormal or injurious mode.' In what 
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xliv. : and H, R. Marshall, Mind, xvL J 



* Cf. Hamilton, Leilurtt o 
p. 350 ff. ■ 

* The law eonneciing pleasure with a positive functional activity and the 
difference between pleasure and pain with the amount of such activity is as old u 
Aristotle. For a historical account of this view, see below, Appendix I. 

' So far as the same nerve -structures Me engaged in the production ofa variety 
of sensations we must of course speak of a plurality of nuimiil functional activiiiet. 
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precisely the injury consists, physiological science does not 
as yet enable us to say. We know that all lesions of sentient, 
that is, ncr\'e-supplied, parts of the organism produce pain. 
Indeed, the pains of laceration, burning, and other destructive 
action on the tissues are one of the best recognised class. 
One may conjecture, then, that in the case of the unpleasant 
sensations now referred to, e.g., of an acrid taste, or musical 
dissonance, the peculiar mode of nervous action tends to impair 
or disintegrate the nerve-substance in a way in which the 
normal and pleasurable activity does not. If this conclusion 
is established, the dependence of feeling both on intensity and 
on quality of sensation would be reducible to one principle, viz., 
the distinction between a beneficial and an injurious activity 
of the nerve-structures involved.' 



■The allempl to refer Ihe distinction of pleasurable and painful feeling exclu- 
dvcly to a difference in Ibe quantity of the stimulus has bo far failed. J. S. Mill's 
CiiliciBtn of Hamilton's theory of pleasure and pain sufficiently shows this. The 
■ame thing ia seen in Wundt's ingenious but fanciful attempt to refer all apparent 
influence of quality to that of intensity. He supposes thai in the case ofsensationB, 
as those of bitter lasle, which are disagreeable in all degrees, the point of excessive 
or laligumg stimulation is reached biloa Ike Ihrahold of tensation, i.e., in the 
negative region of the scale. This idea, in addition to being open to the objection 
that it involves the contradiction of " unconscious" sensation, may be said to 
really concede the point here urged, since a kind of stimulation which becomes 
painfully excessive before it produces any sensation at all must be sujiposed to be 
ill-adapted in itsfoim lo this particular n 



(B) Variation of Stimulation. 

We now come to another important condition of pleasure 
and pain. As already suggested, a feeling is affected not only 
by the nature of the stimulus at work at the time, but by the 
preceding psycho-physical activity. Our consciousness is not 
a series of detached, disconnected " states," but a continuous 
movement, every stage of which is modified by previous stages. 



> For a full account of the several physiological conditions of painful feeling, 
Me Beaunis, L/> Sensatiom inltrnri, ch. xi. p. Zo3 ff. 

• On this point see Mill's Examinatioa of Hamillan, chap. xxv. ; Fechner, 
VertckuU dir Mithctik, ii. xliii. ; Wundl, op. cit., i" cap. i. ; Gurney, Power of 
Sound, chap. i. | a. Wundt's theory (already referred to), of a transition from a 
pleasurable to a painfiil degree of intensity in the Case of all varieties of sensations, 
is criticised by Horwici, Psychol. Anatysen, ii. 2, p. 26. 
3ti 
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One of the most striking manifestations of this is the funda-" 
mental importance of change or contrast as a condition of 
vividness or full intensity of consciousness.^ And the influence 
of this condition is seen yet more clearly in the region of feeling 
than in that of cognition. We have now to inquire into the 
precise bearing of change, that is, variation of stimulus and 
its correlative activity, on the intensity and, to some extent, on 
the character of feeling as pleasurable or painful. 

g II. Effects of Prolonged StimiilaUon : Dulled Feeling. In 
order to understand the effects of change on our affective states 
we must first consider the results of prolonged unchanging 
stimulation. The value of change as a condition of sustained 
pleasurable feeling depends on this circumstance. 

To some extent the effects of prolongation are similar in 
the case both of pleasurable and of painful stimulation. The 
most general effect (the exact limits of which will be considered 
presently) is what we may call a weakening or dulling of the 
feeling. Thus, a prolonged pleasurable stimulation, as that of 
the eye by a sunny landscape or stage -spectacle, of the ear by 
music, and so forth, results in a gradual falling off in the 
intensity of the pleasure. The exact course of such falling 
off is not as yet ascertained, but it may be said that there is 
a rapid and considerable decline at the outset through the loss 
of the initial freshness of impression, and then a slower and 
less considerable decline till an approximation to a dull uniform 
effect is reached. A similar result shows itself in general in 
the case of painful stimulation. A large part of our physical 
discomforts and mental troubles lose in intensity when pro- 
longed. That is to say, they sink to the level of dull or faint 
psychical phenomena. 

The reasons of this general subsidence of feeling when 
excitation is prolonged are to be found partly in the lowered 
functional activity of the nerve-structures engaged, partly in 
the falling off in the reaction of attention. That there is a loss 
of intensity of feeling through lowered activity is probable from 
what we know of the effects of continued optical stimulation in 
exciting a less and less intense luminous sensation. At the 
same time this is not the only, nor, where the stimulus is a 

' Cf. above, p. 175 IT, 
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moderate one, even the main cause. Here the greater part 
of the dulling effect may safely be attributed to the lowered 
activity of atlenlion through a decline of the stimulus of 
interest. 

§ 12. Prolonged Fhasurahlc Stimulation : Faligue and Monotony. 
We may now consider the more special effects of prolongation 
in the case of pleasures and of pains. 

As we have seen, prolonged pleasurable stimulation, if 
powerful enough, issues not in a dulling of feeling, but in the 
transformation of a pleasurable into a painful mode of feeling. 
This is an illustration of the general principle of nerve-fatigue 
when this reaches the point of inducing a conscious feehng, 
vix., sense of fatigue.' 

Even when the prolongation of a previously pleasurable 
stimulation does not beget the full effect of nerve-exhaustion 
(painful fatigue), it may result in a mental weariness which 
arises from a consciousticss of the decline. This effect is seen in 
all states of monotony, tedium or ennui. Here the sense of 
freshness departed and of dull, uninspiring sameness fills the 
mind. We grow weary of the drab complexion of things, and 
long for a more vivid colouring. The very fact that ennui 
includes a disagreeable consciousness of time (i.e., relatively 
vacant time) shows that our surroundings, our doings, have 
ceased to pleasurably engage our minds. Thus ennui is a 
complex feeling, involving the imagination of other and livelier 
surroundings and pursuits and the craving for change. Hence 
it is in its more developed form a distinctively human feeling. 
A sporting dog may feel a germ of it, when shut in-doors and 
impulse prompts to the more exciting pursuits of the field. 
But it becomes fully developed only in the case of human beings 
pretty high up in the scale of civilisation. It forms a prominent 
and recurring experience in the lives of those who love excite- 
ment, and can recall it with sufficient distinctness to crave its 
recurrence, and who are forced through circumstances or want 
of varied Interests to pass long intervals in a state of compara- 
tive vacuity. The society-devotee in the intervals of her dis- 
flipation may be said to realise ennui in its highest degree. 



I Of course, the diminution of feeling, bo (ar as it oriKl from lowered activity 
and loss of power, may be leferted to nervous faligue also. 
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Tedium ot ennui in closely related to the feeling of boredom. Each ii 
the sense of dull lurroundingE and the longing tor change. The ditlerence 
the fact that when we aie bored wc are subjected to the pressure of some stimulus 
er demand for activity, and are thua positively fatigued by the circumstances of the 
moment. A bore is difieient from ametelydull person: the latter may leave ua 
alone and allow ua to overlook him, the former pesters us with his society, his 
conversation, and so forth, and so forces from us a measure of reluctant, because 
tinplcasuiable, activity. 

The analysis of the feeling of ennui, so conspicuous a feature of modern life, 
has naturally been the favouiile pursuit of the cynic and the pessimist. Schopen- 
hauer has a curious theory of the matter. According to him it is, along with want 
or craving (the primordial state of will), one of the great categories of human 
misery. Want drives us lo pursuit, ennui awaits us at the goal. Ennui is the 
miserable sense of the burden of existence. This view, ai I have elsewhere tried 
to show, is a distortion of the facts. Ennui arises through a consciousness of 
monotony and a desire for a recurrence of some vivid pleasurable eicitalion with 
which past experience has made us familiar.* 



S 13. Prolonged Painful Stimulation. In the case of pro- 
longed painful stimulation we have other special effects, It is 
noticeable, to begin with, that the prolongation in this case 
does not tend to produce the opposite of the initial effect, as pro- 
longed pleasurable stimulation is apt to do. Unpleasant things 
do not become pleasant by mere extension of time. Again, 
any painful stimulation of a nerve-structure if unduly prolonged 
is apt to produce secondary effects, which tend to disguise the 
general effect of weakening or dulling. Thus, through the con- 
tinued action of painful stimuli of considerable strength, the in- 
jurious effect of fatigue may increase, and may be propagated to 
adjacent structures, so that instead of a falling off there is an 
intensification of pain. This is seen in the early stages of 
toothache and other forms of physical pain. Something analo- 
gous to this is observable in the case of mental troubles. A re- 
curring, worrying thought, as the recollection of something 
unpleasant to be done, is apt to grow worse and worse. Here it 
is probable that the very recurrence produces a cumulative 
effect, resulting in a greater persistence of the disagreeable re- 

• See my volume Pcnimiim, pp. 94, 335. In some eases, no doubt, what is 
nvolves positive fatigue as well. The pursuer of social excitement is 

_, „ 'ord tired in a figurative sense 

(i.»., having had enough or more than enough). The weariness of monotony ci 
ftom its stubborn oppoaiiit 
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the monotony of our surroundings 
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minder until we can bear it no longer, and are ' driven ' to fulfil 
the obligation. It is presumable, too, that in this case the later 
reappearances are attended by a consciousness of the recurrence, 
which consciousness, as an added element of discomfort, helps 
to strengthen the effect.^ 

§ 14. Effects of Change. Having thus considered the result 
of prolonged unchanging stimulation, we may proceed to inquire 
into the effects of change. 

The general effect of change is to sustain the full vividness 
of feeling. It prevents that falling off or dulling of feeling of 
which we have just given an account, and secures a measure of 
the initial freshness and strength. 

We may probably go further, and say that since all change 
is attended with some consciousness of change a transition as 
such is a cause of a new element of feeling which heightens 
the effect of the second stimulation. Thus in passing to a new 
pleasurable activity, as from brain-work to a game of lawn- 
tennis, we have in the consciousness of the transition a feeling 
of expansion, which as such is pleasurable. Similarly in passing 
from a happy to an unhappy condition the consciousness of a 
fail of estate supplies a secondary feeling of pain which intensi- 
fies the primary feeling. 

It follows that the effect of change in intensifying feeling 
will vary, within certain limits at least, with its amount. Thus 
a very gradual change will have but little effect, and in some 
cases remain inoperative altogether. Gradual change only be- 
comes an element of importance in relation to feeling when it 
is integrated into a scries of changes, as in many of the effects 
of art (e.g., crescendo and diminuendo in music). On the other 
hand, rapid and considerable changes, great contrasts of condi- 
tion, produce a strong effect. Thus, in passing rapidly from a 
condition of great weakness to one of strength, of confinement 
to liberty, and so forth, we have the full effect of change. 

' I[ has been laid by Hantnann and olhers (hal netve- fatigue, while lending to 
diminish pleasure, does nol lend 10 deaden pain. This ii lo overlook the fact that 
nerve-faligue produces two kinds of elTecl: (i) a lowering of funclional activity and 
M> a weakening o( the feeling, whether pleasurable or painful ; and (2) a continuance 
of activity under an inJMrioui and painful farm. The eia« relation of these Iwo 
etfect* is only very imperfectly understood. On this point see my examination of 
Hartmanii'B theory of the effect of nerve-fatigue on feeling, Fcsiiniisni, p. ^27 fT. ; 
cf. Fechner, VutuhuU dir jEithclik, vol. ii. ocxviii. 
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As inlcnaitier of (ecling change is limited by more than o 
Thus any change which is too sudden and violent becomes in itself a Miutce of 
disagreeable feeling, io that its effect in increasing pleasurable feeling is reversed. 
A loo violent contrast is rejected from art as harsh and disagreeable. Again, iheic 
U a. certain inertia jn nerve-struclures, so that when once excited they tend 10 go on 
functioning. Hence a loo rapid transition, so far ftom being pleasant, is distinctly 
unpleasant When happily engaged m a bit of manual work or line of thought 
we resent interruption. All the higher and more complex pleasures, as those of 
art-can tern pi ation, require a certain prolongation of concentrative activity for their 
full development, and a change which serves to deprive us of this, so (»c dam being 
favourable, is distinctly unfavourable to pleasure. Lastly, it may be pointed out 
that a change, if too slight, will be unnoticed and so inoperative. The value of 
gradual change or gradation in the eHects of act depends on a {iinulntivi effect of 
many slight chants. These limits lo Ihc pleasurable effect of change aie coo- M 
nccted with the conditions of prolonged and easy attcnlion, I 

§ 15. Different Modes of Change : Rise and Fall of Activity, 
Let us now consider the way in which change of activity 
operates on our pleasures and pains. And here we may con- 
veniently consider first the effect of change in intensity or 
strength, the mode of excitation remaining unahered ; and, 
secondly, of change in the nature or form of the activity. 

The first and most conspicuous effect of change in the 
quantity of psycho-physical excitation is seen in the growing 
elation of rising activity. Many of our common pleasures, 
sensuous and intellectual, are illustrations of this effect. Thus 
the pleasure of passing from a dull into a bright light, of a 
crescendo passage in music, of conscious growth and advance 
in power, bodily or mental, illustrates the effect of heightened 
activity in giving us a full intense enjoyment. 

It is important to note that this heightened enjoyment is 
not due merely to the increased intensity of the second stimulus 
in itself. It is not adequately represented by the difference 
between the two, but rather by their ratio. It involves a con- 
sciousness of heightened activity, that is to say, of transition from 
a lower to a higher level in the scale of functional energising. 

It was pointed out by Fechner that there is a certain analogy between the 
relation of increase of (pleasurable) stimulus to that of the accompanying pleasure, 
and the ratio of increase of stimulus to that of sensation as (ormulated in Weber's 
Law. Thus, the more money (' fortune physique ') a man has the greater must be 
the addition, in order that his happiness ('fortune morale') may be appreciably 
augmented.' The same may be said, perhaps, with respect to other sourcct of 



G, T. Fechner. EUmtntt dtr Psycko-phjiilt, vol. i. \x. % 6. 
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happiness, at knowledge, power, reputalioa. The enlaTgemenI of the field o( 
knowledge by a ceriain addition la more of a transition to the compatativety know- 
ledgctew child Chan to the knowledgeful adult. Al the same lime, the geometric 
ratio is apt to be disguised by (he complexity of the case. Thus, in the case of 
knowledge, a given piece of information may be said to convey more to the intelli- 
gent adult than to tbe ignorant child. 

What holds of the rise holds also, mutatis mutandis, of the 
fall of activity. A descent from the full delight of sunshine to 
a comparatively dull illumination gives us, through the con- 
sciousness of contrast, a sense of loss. The smaller pleasure 
looks poor and contemptible after the larger. It is this circum- 
stance which gives to exalted rank its special precariousness : — 

The lamentable change is from the best 

Lastly, what applies to pleasurable applies to painful 
stimulation. Increase of painful stimulation intensifies the 
effect through the contrast with a lesser and more tolerable 
misery. Also the diminution of a painful cause makes the 
lower degree of suffering inconsiderable by contrast with the 
preceding effect. Lear hardly noticed the storm through 
remembering the greater trouble, his daughter's cruelty : — 

When the f[reatet malady is fjs'd 
The lower is scarcely felt. 

We may positively welcome the partial subsidence of a physical 
pain, as toothache, by regarding it as a relief. 

The effects of change in amount of stimulation here briefly 
illustrated may be subsumed under the following principle : — 

Change in the amount of stimulation increases or diminishes 
the accompanying feeling (beyond the point due to the bare 
difference between the stimuli) through the consciousness of 
contrast attending the transition ; this added effect varying in 
intensity with the ratio of the two stimulations.* 

§ 16. Change in Direction of A ctivity : Pleasure 0/ Variety. In 
addition to a change in the amount of a given functional activity, 
we have, as a great modifying condition of feeling, variation in 
the kind or mode of activity. This may mean, physiologically, 



C is evident bom our illustrations that this \ 
rely from one degree to another of the same 
t to another so far as they are quantitatively c( 
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another mode of excitation of the same nerve -structures, or ll 
substitution of the activity of one organ for that of another. 

It follows from what has been said respecting the effects 
of prolonged activity of the same organ or structure, and also 
the recurring impulse to activity in recuperated organs, that 
variation of activity is one great condition of prolonged pleasure. 
The complexity of our organism and of the correlated activi- 
ties, involving a large number of different recurrent readinesses 
for and dispositions to specific modes of activity, renders change 
of occupation a main condition of a healthy and enjoyable life. 
The need of such variation is further laid down in the laws 
of attention, the psycho-physical activity of which can only be 
maintained when its direction changes from time to time. The 
value of the principle in a properly regulated life was recog- 
nised in classical times. In modem times our way of getting 
relief from professional work by new modes of activity, as in 
mountaineering, the pursuit of art, and so forth, illustrates the 
recognition of the importance of the same principle. 

§ i6rt. Consciousitas of Change. It is the passing from one 
line of activity, one sphere of ideas, to another, with the sense 
of freshness that attends the experience, which gives us the 
keenest enjoyment. Hence the ancients were right in saying 
that it is the variation itself which delights (variatio dekctat). 

The charm of Novelty, about which so much has been 
written, illustrates the same principle. It is possible that 
certain first experiences owe something of their delightful 
character to special organic conditions which never recur later 
on. The first greeting of bright colour by the baby-eye may 
bring a wave of glad feeling which is never repeated. At the 
same time, what is customarily called novelty, as of a first 
ball, a first tour abroad, a new house, and so forth, owes its 
charm to the transition from the accustomed to the unaccus- 
tomed. That is to say, a 'novel' experience gives us in an 
exceptionally full and impressive form that transition from the 
stale to the fresh which enters into all variation. 

It may be just added that the same principle of variety and 
change applies not only to our pleasures but to our pains. To 
pass trom one painful experience to another and different one 
has an added unpleasantness through the very element of 
change. This effect is most conspicuous in the case of all new 
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and unwonted experiences. A first trouble, whether physical as 
earache, or mental as a death in the house, owes something 
of its intensity, impressiveness, and retention in memory to its 
very newness.' 

As in the case of quantity, so here we may summarise the 
facta under the head of a principle : — 

All change in the mode of our functional activity serves to 
emphasise or intensify the feeling-concomitant of the new 
activity through a consciousness of such variation ; and the 
amount of this added effect will vary in general with that 
of the (qualitative) unlikeness in the two activities, and with 
the degree of freshness of the nerve-structures subsequently 
engaged.* 

I 17. Transition to Opposed Feeling: Negative Pleasures and 
Pains. One other consequence of the principle of change has 
to be illustrated, viz., the effect of contrast in passing from a 
state of pleasure to its opposite, or vice versa. Such transitions, 
as already hinted, are among the most impressive in our 
experience. Thus the passage from the pain of craving, 
as that of hunger, to the pleasure of satisfaction, from 
sickness and pain to health and enjoyment, from the misery of 
poverty to the delights of wealth, from the depression of a 
doubling to the elation of a confident love, and so forth, is a 
theme of remark in everj'day life, and in fiction. Conversely, 
the transition from health to sickness, dignity to shame, and 
the like, constitutes a well-worn subject of pathetic emphasis. 

The facts here referred to may be formulated by the simple 
principle that pain and pleasure alike are heightened or in- 
tensified, or have their disagreeable and agreeable side em- 
phasised, by a transition from and contrast to the opposite 
phase of feeling.* 

■ In ihia case, however, the effect is apt to be dts^ised by the rtlieving effect 
of change. A new trouble is oflen welcome, at ihe first moment, as an escape 
from the weariness of a long-standing one. 

*Thia last ciicum stance depends not merely on the iHasimilarityof thetwo func- 
tions, but on the length of the interval of inactivity nf the newly stimulated stiucluie. 

' If the causes of the jilcasure and the pain both pereisl so that the two feelings 
remain permanent the eliect of contrast may be produced reciprocally, the pleasure 
heightening ihe pain, and conveisely, according 10 the direction of the thoughts. 
Here, however, a new effect to be spoken of presently ii apt to be interpolated, via., 
that of dissonance. 
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A further question already touched on arises here : Can the" 
mere withdrawal or cessation of a pleasurable or of a painful 
excitation produce the opposite phase of feeling? In other 
words, are there pleasures and pains that are wholly negative ? 

That there are pleasures and pains that seem to have 
their generating condition in such a negative circumstance is 
certain. We may instance the pleasure which comes from the 
cessation of physical pain. The termination of acute suffering is 
in itself the occasion of an outburst of joyous feeling. Similarly 
the solution of an intellectual pu2zle which has been worrying 
us is a cause of pleasure. On the other side, the loss of a 
pleasure produces pain through a sense of loss and the cravinif I 
which attends this. 

In other cases, too, we can see that the effect is mainly due 
to the transition from an opposite affective state. Thus the 
pleasure of health is largely due to contrast, and is, therefore, 
rarely realised, save as a transition from an actual or an 
imagined experience of the opposite. The same is true of 
the pleasures of liberty, one of the main examples of an 
" emotion of Relativity " given by Prof Bain. It is only as a 
transition from restraint or confinement that we can be said 
to enjoy freedom. Similarly certain pains, as ennui, are in the 
main due to the absence of causes of pleasure. ■ 

While, however, one may thus allow that the removal of s | 
cause of pleasure or of pain may be a sufficient occasion for the 
on-coming of the opposed phase, it is important to add that 
such so-called negative feelings have in every case one positive 
condition at least, viz., the consciousness of the change. An animal 
that forgot its pain the very moment the cause of it ceased to 
act could not enjoy the relief as we enjoy it. In the case of 
all prolonged painful states this sense of escape or relief 
may become in itself a delicious experience.' 

We have then, in the circumstance of transition, escape from 
pain, loss of pleasure, an intelligible cause of that secondary 
mode of feeling which we call negative. It is to be added 
that such negative feelings in most, if not in all, cases have 

• Lamb speaks somewhere n^ro^Dj of the lines in Co]tiidgL'B Antitnl Mariiitr : — 
" A spiing of love gushed from my hcait 
And I bless'd them unawate ". 
' It Etunf; mc into high pleasure through tufTering.' 
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positive neuro-psychical conditions as well. Thus the pleasure 
of health and liberty has a positive stimulus in the shape of a 
new energetic outburst of long-repressed activity. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that the element of craving, which 
is nearly always present in the case of negative pains or losses, 
is a positive mode of painful stimulation. 

The eiacl scicntilic explanation of negative feeling ia not veiy clear. A» 
hinted in the text, positive neural conditions commonly co operate. Thii we have 
Been 10 be the case in (he pleasureE o[ repose la/ter latigumg eflort). Al the same 
time, there leems tome ground for saying that transition and contrast heie produce 
a quiui illusory effect, analogous to that known as colour contrast. Just as the 
contrast of a great with a small pleasure or pain tend« to nullify the latter, so the 
contrast of an intensely pleasurable or painful state with one wanting this element 
of feeling and so indifTerent lends 10 throw this last iurthei away, and to invest 
it with the appearance of an opposed feeling. 

§ 18. Change as Principle of JntdUdual and of Affective 
Consciousness. We have now sufficiently illustrated the work- 
ings of change or contrast in the life of feeling. In an earlier 
part of this work we traced its action in the intellectual domain. 
We saw that change or transition from one mental state to 
another and dissimilar state is a condition of all menial wake- 
fulness and of the simplest mode of intellective activity, viz., 
the consciousness of difference. It remains to point out how 
these two functions of the principle, the intellective and the 
affective, are related one to another. 

Change enters into our intellective consciousness as diffe- 
rence, that is, definable change. We are intellectually active 
so far as we estimate the quality or direction, and the quantity 
or extent, of the differences among our successive experiences. 
Thus the great field for intellectual discrimination is. as we saw, 
the world of presentation, with the manifold and finely-graded 
differences in the quality, intensity, extensity, etc., of our sen- 
sations. 

On the other hand, as subserving feeling, i.e., its intensity or 
vividness, change does not involve this appreciation of definite 
difference. At the moment in which we are exhilarated by a 
considerable rise in the scale of pleasure-intensity we are not 
nicely measuring the magnitude of the rise. Still less in enjoy- 
ing the passage from one room to another, in which a fresh colour 
is predominant, do we measure the amount of colour-difference 
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or colour- interval between the two. In its bearing on feeling, 
as such change is thus felt or realised merely as a reinforcin] 
or vivifying condition, while its exact nature and amount i 

main unapprehended. 

While we may thus broadly mark off the intellective and 
affective function of change, we must not forget that the two 
habitually co-operate. In those experiences which approach 
most nearly to a pure state of feeling the consciousness of the 
great qualitative contrast, pleasure and pain, is always present, 
as also a dim consciousness at least of a considerable amount 
of change. This intellective activity, which involves a measure 
of comparison, plays, as we shall see, a larger and larger part in 
the higher developments of the life of feeling. Thus in that 
nice discrimination of shades of feeling, which is the favourite 
occupation of sentimental or " subjective " natures, and which 
fills so large a place in modern art-criticism, we have a signal 
instance of the way in which feeling gathers about itself as 
a focus of interest a considerable amount of intellectual and 
even ^musi- scientific activity (analysis, comparison, discrimi- 
nation). I 

Dr. Bnin deals v.'it!i change in its bearing on intellection and feeling alikfl 
under the general head of relativity or the principle that change is a conEtant con- 
dition of conscious life. The influence of the principle is traced out with special 
reference to certain feelings called emotions of relativity, as novelty, wonder, etc. 
In the state of wonder he appears to find a pure effect of change in producing a 
feeling of "neutral excitement". {Tkt Emoliom and Ikt Will, part i. chap, iv.j 
This view which gives to the feeling of wonder or Eurprisc a fundanienlal character 
has a certain analogy with Mr. Spencer's theory that the simplest type or " unit " 
of eonsciousnesa is a "nervous" (more accurately psycho-physical) shock. {Prin- 
eiplti of Piychotogy, part ii. chap, i.) Such an experience if conceivable might be 
regarded as a common root of intellectual development (along the line of discrimi- 
native conaciousnesB) and of affective development. This point will be touched on 
again when wc come to deal with those varieties of feeling which attend cognitive 

§ 19. Decay of Feeling : Habit or Accommodation. We have 
now sufficiently illustrated the effects of prolonged uniform 
stimulation on the one hand, and of varied stimulation on the 
other hand. It remains to consider the modifications of feeling 
which are introduced by continuous or frequent renewal of 
stimulation over longer periods of time. Here new influences 
come into view which we may describe generally as the effect 
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of Custom. Habit, or, to employ a more technical expression, 
Accommodation.' 

In certain respects the effect of custom on feeling is similar 
to that of prolonged stimulation at a particular time : it tends 
to blunt its first keen edge : " Ab assuetis non fit passio ". 
Our permanent surroundings and manner of life tend to grow 
indifferent, that is, to lose all or most of their affective concomi- 
tants. This applies at once to our pleasures and to our pains. 
Thus we get used, that is, comparatively indifferent, to sur- 
roundings, companions, lines of activity, which, when they 
were new, were intensely pleasurable. In like manner custom 
reconciles us to what is unpleasant in our surroundings. By 
taking its place in our permanent environment, the distasteful, 
the ugly, and so forth, seems to lose much of its first repug- 
nance. 

This effect is of course only fully manifested when the 
pleasurable or painful circumstance is permanent in the sense 
of being an approximately constant element in our life. As 
soon as we pass from continuance to periodic recurrence we 
meet with the counteracting influence of freshness or variety. 
All forms of pleasurable activity, if sufficiently intermitted, retain 
much of their pristine freshness. The pleasures of travel, of 
art, and so an, when indulged in rarely, illustrate this truth.* 
The hedonic art of living includes among its foremost pro- 
blems the determination of the degree of frequency at which 
the renewal of a pleasure more than compensates for the loss 
of its intensity through famiharity. 

This decay or gradual abatement of feeling with permanence 
and custom may be supposed to involve some process of adjust- 
ment or accommodation in the nerve-structures concerned. 
What these changes precisely are our physiological knowledge 
does not as yet enable us to say. In the case of pleasurable 
stimuli we may, however, conjecture that the habitual excita- 
tion of a group of nerve-structures to a particular mode of 



■Ontbiiiueofthe t( 






1, ue Bain, Th4 Emotioni tuul thf Will, 



p. So. 

• Charles Lamb writes, in one of his chiiming lellers, that the first pleasure of 
landing in a foreign country "is the neaieBl pleasure which a grown man can 
substitute for that unknown one which he can never know, the pleasuie of the fiisl 
life &om the womb ". (Ainger's Edition of the Letters, i, p, 197.) 
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activity, by bringing about an arrangement of its parts favour- * 
able to this activity, and so securing promptness and ease of 
functional discharge, excludes vivid feeling by lowering the 
conscious concomitants altogether. In the case of customary 
painful stimulation the decay in many cases at least seems to 
involve a deadening of particular modes of feeling. This effect 
is observable in the blunting of sentiments of delicacy and horror 
as typified in the grave-digger in Hamlet,'^ in the known effects of 
the frequent shaming or ridiculing of children in producing 
obtuseness of sensibility. Here again we may suppose that 
there is some adjustive change in the nerve-structures concerned 
which renders them impervious to the particular form of process 
involved.* 

§ 20. Counteractives of Decay. This general tendency of 
continuance, frequent repetition, or custom, to produce a decay 
of feeling is, however, counteracted and in a manner disguised 
by other and more special tendencies. To begin witJi, the 
process of organic adjustment or accommodation just referred 
to is less simple than we have supposed. Exercise tends to 
strengthen an organ, and is one main condition of organic 
growth. One important result of this is that stimuli which 
by being over-exciting or fatiguing were once painful become 
pleasurable. The muscular exertion which a child really 
dislikes in itself, and which he only goes through from a 
feeling of pride or ambition, becomes positively enjoyable 
later on when his neuro-muscular apparatus grows adjusted 
to it as its normal activity. It is possible that many acquired 
likings of the palate, e.g., for wine and other alcoholic drinks, 
bitter condiments, and the like, involve the hardening and 
strengthening of certain nerve-structures so as to render them 
capable of undergoing with impunity modes of stimulation 
that were at first injurious. 

Other effects tending to disguise the general decay of 

' Scott illu»tralea Ihe Eune thing in his sexton, Bride of Lammermoor, chap. 

* Dr. Bain suggests that there is a unifonn course in this decay of pleasurable 
excitement. " It is rapid at first ; while after a certain lime, which may be weeks 
or months, but seldom years, the fiuther diminution is im perceptible." (Thr 
EutolioHi and Iht Will, pi. i. ch. iv. J 3.) It would be interesting, if it were prac- 
ticable, to compare the course of things here with that which takes place when 
imulaled continuously for a shorl Ume. 
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feeling are due to its increasing complication as experience 
advances and the mind develops. Thus through the very 
repetition of experience and the taking on of new adjuncts 
by association the tendency to decay is in a measure 
counteracted and disguised. The action of these processes, 
cumulation of traces and associative complication, in the region 
of feeling will be considered more fully by-and-by. Here it 
may be enough by way of illustrating the influence of this 
factor to remind the reader how a mother's love remains fresh 
in a measure through Ihc vuimory of past fondlings, tendings, 
etc., and how it makes up for a loss of pristine sensuous 
intensity by an accretion of associated elements, the result 
of years of companionship.' 

§ 21. Habit and Craving. While the direct influence of 
permanence or custom is thus in general to lower feeling, it 
has an indirect influence of another kind. What remains with 
us, what we habitually see, and habitually do, tends to lose its 
keen pleasurableness and to grow indifferent. Yet, just because 
it has got to be customary, and we have grown used to it, it 
generates an attachment or clinging of mind which betrays 
itself whenever it is removed. Jeannie Deans, feeling strange 
and lost in her London surroundings, and longing to get back 
to her familiar scenes, is an example of this effect. Every 
sudden rupture in our experience, as the loss of a familiar 
friend, shows the same force of custom in producing a tenacious 
clinging of mind. Here, then, we have an effect precisely the 
reverse of the blunting effect of habit. In the pain which 
comes to us from all severance from the habitual in our life 
we see custom, instead of deadening feeling, generating and 
intensifying it. The older and more fixed the habit, the harder 
is it to bear the sundering of the bond. Habit is thus a fertile 
source of negative pains, or the pains of craving, a source 
which grows more prolific as life advances. So strong, indeed, 
is this influence on our life of feeling that a man will become 
attached even to the most dreary surroundings when they have 
become his through long usage. It is said that men who 



* It ii plain [hat the action of memory it not wholly in the direction of lUBts'n- 
\ Ing feeling. Wc often become awaie of the decline at fi^ng by tecalling tbe put 

and Kiting it in contiast to the present. 
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have been long confined in prison have returned voluntaril)^ 
to their accustomed haunt. 

It is evident ihat we have in the special influences just 
considered elements which serve to limit the value of change 
or variety as a condition of a happy life. If we were always 
to abandon action at the stage at which it is unpleasantly 
laborious, we should never grow to the capability of all the 
higher and more difficult exercises of body and mind. The 
growth of intellectual and aesthetic interests presupposes a 
certain persistence in intellectual activity in spite of its tempo- 
rary painfulness. This is a truth fraught with important 
practical significance. The educator who fears to give a child 
anything to do that is not immediately pleasurable can never 
develop its higher powers. 

In the principle of habit or habituation we have a still more 
powerful opponent to the attractions of novelty and variety. 
The new fails to delight when it involves a too great and 
sudden rupture of continuity In our experience. Even a child 
with all its craving for novelty is apt to break down in despair 
in the midst of a social treat at suddenly waking up to the fact 
that it is in a strange room and among strange faces. The 
susceptibility to the charm of novelty on the one side, and to 
the mastering of habit on the other, have a different ratio at 
different ages ana among different individuals. The art of 
happy living includes a nice adjustment of these opposing 
tendencies, the securing of the maximum of the pleasure of 
variety without risk of suffering through a deprivation of what 
has grown customary and so neccssarj'.' 

(C) Complication of Activities. ^^ 

Thus far we have adopted the abstract supposition that 
feeling presents itself as a perfectly simple phenomenon, that 
it is occasioned by the stimulation of one organ or set of neural 
structures only, as the organ of taste. This supposition is 
probably never realised in our actual experience. 

g 22. Diffusion of Excitation: Organic Consensus. To begin 
with, then, owing to the continuity of structure throughout 
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the nen-ous system the stimulation of a. particular cortical area 
tends to propagate or diffuse itself over other areas.^ This 
effect is particularly conspicuous in the case of all markedly 
pleasurable or painful stimulation. Familiar instances of this 
are the agreeable secondary effects of pleasant rhythmical 
sound in exciting pleasant rhythmical movements of the 
limbs, of pleasurable muscular activity in promoting circu- 
lation, etc., of certain unpleasant smells, and other sensations 
in producing disagreeable organic sensations (nausea). The 
importance of this diffusion of pleasurable and painful stimula- 
tion will appear by-and-by, when we come to consider what is 
known as the physical embodiment and expression of feeling. 
Here it is enough to say that every mode of agreeable or 
disagreeable sensory stimulation tends to produce homogeneous 
secondary results, more particularly in the region of organic or 
systemic sensation and of muscular sensation. What is known 
among medical men as the reciprocal action of mind and body 
refers to this extension of pleasurable or painful condition 
from organ to organ. The influence of the bodily life in 
cheering or depressing the mind, and conversely of cheerfulness 
and gaiety, and of mental worry, grief, and so forth, in 
furthering or retarding the vital functions, are a conspicuous 
illustration of this diffusion. 

This truth clearly points to a certain organic rapport, a 
kind of unconscious sympathy or "consensus" among the 
several structures connected. A pleasurable, that is, a bene- 
ficial, stimulation of one organ tends to a furtherance of bene- 
ficial functional activity in other organs. Similarly in the case 
of painful or injurious stimulation. The continuous structure 
and mode of working of the nervous system tend, then, to pro- 
duce the result of a more or less complete participation of the 
whole in the varying conditions of each part. The law of our 
nervous organisation is that of an ideal family or state : the 
weal or woe of the part becomes the weal or woe of the whole. 

While it is thus generally true that a wholesome or hurtful 
activity of one organ tends to produce a like condition in other 
and connected organs, the law is subject to a number of apparent 
exceptions. Certain modes of stimulation, which in themselves 



* See above, vol. L pp. 44 and 135. 
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, produce, indirectly and later on* 



injurious and painful results. The use of narcotics, of piquant 
and indigestible condiments, illustrates what is here meant. 
The immediate and local effect may be enjoyment, but this is 
apt to be dearly paid for by subsequent and diffused effects. On 
the other hand, many stimuli, which are in their immediate and 
momentary effects disagreeable, produce, indirectly, salutarj' and 
agreeable effects. The passing shock of the cold plunge may be 
instanced as an example of this. The disagreeable stinging 
skin-sensation is soon forgotten in the large increase of bodily 
comfort through heightened circulation, generation of heat, etc. 
A similar phenomenon presents itself in the rousing of healthy 
and pleasurable activity of muscle and brain by unpleasant skin- 
sensations, a phenomenon well known to the trainer of horses 
and of boys. We must say, then, that while there is a tendency 
in the organism to a condition of harmonious consensus or 
sympathetic understanding, the tendency is only imperfectly 
realised. 



The secondary effects of stimulalion, more especially those seen in the further- 
ance and hindrance of the vital processes (digestion or nutrition, circulation, and 
BO forlhj, have been specially recognised and made prominent by Dr. Bain in his 
theory of pleasure and pain. He even goes bo far as lo make the organic effect the 
eucnlial criterion in his definition of pleasure and pain. According to him, "states 
of pleasure are connected with an increase, and states of pain with an abatement, 
of Bome or all of the vital functions ". {Scnsis and InttlUct, p. 183.) This, it is 
evident, is 10 give a new expression to the law thai connects pleasure and pain 
with quantity of activity. That the effects of stimuli (sensorial and ideational 
alike) involve these organic effects as a main ingredient is. I think, certain. Yet it 

IS going too far to say that this is the one essential circumstance. The plea- 

: of sunshine is surely to some extent pleasure for tht eyi or optical nerve- 

ind would remain an appreciable enjoyment even if the organic effects 

other than they are. Dr. Bain's theory, moreover, appears to ignore the 

reciprocal effect of bodily on mental conditions. An important element of the 

heightened pleasure of ten minutes in the playground between classes is the 

removal of obstacles to inUlUclital activity, the acceleration, so to speak, of the 

mental current. This is, no doubt, a consequence of a more active blood -circulation 

in the cerebral substance : yet it makes itself known lo consciousness as heightened 

mental activity. 

The harmonious agreement or consensus among different 'parts of the nervous 
system here referred lo has been formulated under a biological or teteologicat form 
M a law of self-preservation. To quote Mr. Spencer, "pains are the correlatives ol 
actions injurious to the organism, pleasures are the correlatives of actions conducive 
to its welfare ". The facts adduced in support of this generalisation are such as 
the injurious cffecte of extieme heat and cold, both of which ate painful, the general 
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torrcspondence between agreeable and disagieeflble guslBtory sensations en the 
one side, and nuttitious and innutritioua quality on the other. Mr. Spencer goes 
on to reason that such a consensus between the normal pleasurable activity of the 
single organ and the welfare of the whole organism has been brought about by the 
process of evolution, since alt creatures otherwise constituted, that is, so fashioned 
seek pteanure in hurtliil ways, and to avoid as painlul what is useful and 
necessary, tend to extetminaie themselves. He admits, bowevei, that the corre- 
spondence is as yet very far from exact.' 

S 23. Juxtaposition of Stimulations : Conflict and Harmony. 
Thus far we have considered the complication of feeling as the 
result of the initial stimulation and the continuity of the nervous 
system.* But complication arises in another way, vis., through . 
the simultaneous and independent production of different nerve- 
excitations. As pointed out above, owing to the very structure 
of the nervous system with its innumerable peripheral points 
of attack, and owing further to the large range of ideational 
activity in the case of the developed brain, we are exposed at 
any time to a multitude of stimuli, external and internal. We 
have now to inquire into the general effect of such multiplex 
stimulation on the life of feeling. 

§ 24. Pain of Distraction. We saw above that, owing to the 
general form of our conscious life wherever a number of sensa- 
tions or their ideational substitutes simultaneously present 
themselves, there is a tendency to connect or unify them as 
parts of a single presentative whole. If this tendency fails to 
realise itself, and we are subject to the stimulating action of 
disconnected impressions and ideas, a disagreeable feeling of 
confusion or distraction arises. The situation may be illus- 
trated by the mental condition of a chairman at a public 
meeting when two aspiring orators rise at the same moment. 
Such disconnected multiplicity of stimuli baffles the effort of 
attention to single out, and concentrate itself upon, some one 
object: we feel driven in two opposite directions at [he same 

' See his PrlncipUi of Psychology, i. p. 278 ff. ; cf. Grant Allen, Physiological 
^JSttliitiri, chap. il. ; and Schneider. Dcr mcHschlkhe WilU, theil ii. kap. ix. It 
» been pointed out by Ward that such biological explanation of the fact of 
r » particular arrangement of organs cannot be a substitute for a properly psycho- 
logical (or one might add psycho- physical) explanation ot the phenomena of 
[ feeling. (See his article " Psychology," Encytlof. Britann. p. 67.) 

• Another great illustration of such complication is seen in association, the 
I. Influence of which on the development of feeling will be brought out presently. 
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moment, and experience something of the lacerating e 
conflict. 

When, on the other hand, two or more presentations are 
brought together as connected parts of a whole, an agreeable 
feeling of harmony or peaceful reconciliation ensues. Every dis- 
covery of a connexion between seemingly disconnected things — 
for example, the sound and a simultaneous movement of falling 
water— may be said to afford a degree of this agreeable feeling 
of accord. At the same time, the full agreeableness of harmony 
appears to be experienced only by way of contra&t to a preced- 
ing state, however transitory, of dissonance. 

§ 24a. Disappointment. A more specialised and distinct form 
of conflict arises where a particular psychical element tends by 
the nature of its content to inhibit a second as incompatible 
and contradictory. Here, through the nature of the contents, 
all attempt to reduce plurality to unity is futile, and the sense 
of antagonism and mutual arrest and destruction grows full and 
intense. 

All disappointment of expectation is an example of this. To 
have the psycho-physical mechanism preadjusted for a certain 
impression, and then to fail to receive the same, introduces a 
peculiar modification of the feeling of conflict. The anticipatory 
idea and the actual presentation seem to clash and produce a 
sense of antagonism between the self and the not-self. The 
more interesting the expectation, the less easily will it be dis- 
lodged by the subsequent impression, and consequently the 
keener will be the painful feeling of jar. 

A weakened form of such disappointment presents Itself in 
the effiect of all that is foreign, incongruous, and ' out of place '. 
The immense effect of custom in fixing our ideas of what is 
" natural " and proper has been recognised by all thinkers. A 
striking evidence of customary concomitance in making two 
things harmonise or fit is seen in the fact that the names of 
things soon lose all trace of their conventional origin, and 
appear to belong to the objects, and even to share in their cha- 
racteristics. The severe exactions of ceremony, the standards 
of morality employed by those who do not think, and the sway 
of custom in all forms of art, alike illustrate the truth that what 
goes against customary experience is dissonant. 

§ 246. Logical Cotilradiction. We may now pass to the more 
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distinctly intellectual or logical aspect of this principle. Here 
conflict assumes the form of a feeling of incompatibility and 
contradiction. 

The state of doubt already spoken of may be taken as an 
example of such intellectual conflict. Here considerations in 
&vour of a belief collide with others opposed to it, and thus 
a prolonged state of mental dissension is produced. Other 
varieties of this conflict may be found in the presentation of 
statements that are irreconcilable with known facts, or that 
contradict one another. The characteristic pain of the in- 
tellectual life which strives at the organic unity of thought is 
this feeling of incompatibility or contradiction. 

Other forms of conflict which are analogous to this sense 
of contradiction may be met with in the domain of our emo- 
tional and conative experience. Thus, owing to our social 
instincts and feelings, we experience something closely resem- 
bling a sense of contradiction when our sentiments do not 
accord with those of others. The importance of this will 
appear when we come to consider the social feelings. Under 
the head of conation, again, we have many illustiations of a 
contradictory conflict. Thus one impulse may drive us towards 
a line of action, while another drives us away from the same, 
as when pleasure and duty oppose one another; or we may be 
impelled to do a certain thing, but be held back by a doubt of 
our ability to succeed. All such experiences, as we shall see 
when we come to examine them more minutely, have as their 
accompaniment a painful sense of jar and of rending atwain. 

On the other hand, we experience a pleasurable feeling of 
harmony when the reality agrees with our expectation, when 
statement harmonises with statement, when reasons converge 
to a single conclusion, when others share in our beliefs and 
sentiments, when impulse and reason point to the same course, 
and so forth. In all such cases there seems to be an expansion 
instead of a restriction of activity. We may suppose that in 
all such cases of harmonious stimulation the several constituent 
nerve-processes involved are not only capable of being carried out 
smoothly without mutual obstruction, but are of such a form as 
to further and augment one another, so that there results a 
large wave of pleasurable excitation. 

§ 25. Harmony and Confiki between Feelings, Thus far we 
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have been dealing with the principle of Conflict and Harmonj 
as an intellectual or "objective" principle, that is, as 
principle which subserves the logical unity of thought. We 
have now to view it under another aspect, as a purely 
"subjective" principle, that is, one which controls the com- 
binations of feeling itself. Here we have to ask how a plurality 
of affective elements behave when they come together into 
consciousness. 

As already remarked, there is a radical opposition between 
pleasurable and painful feeling as such — an opposition which 
causes the simultaneous rise of the two in consciousness to be 
always attended with some degree of the effect of conflict. 
The close concomitance of pleasure and pain in life is recognised 
as a sort of dissonance. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this sense of conflict 
between the pleasurable and the painful always emerges into 
distinct consciousness. In some cases it is apt to be disguised 
by the fact that the two feelings are organically connected in 
their origin or presentative basis. Thus certain sensations, as 
those produced by particular modes of tickling, have the pleasur- 
able and the painful so intimately conjoined that we can hardly 
distinguish the two, and are disposed to regard them as 
intervening or "neutral" states. Certain trains of imagina- 
tion, as in recalling some pathetico-humorous incident, show the 
same effect of a ^Masi-commingling and mutual counteraction of 
the opposed affective constituents of a psychosis. 

Again, in many instances of simultaneous pleasure and pain, 
one of the feelings is so much stronger than the other as to 
thrust it into the background of the sub-conscious. The present 
writer knows a boy of ten who honestly believes that by 
adding a small amount of s\Tup to very cold water this is 
made less cold. What really happens here is, of course, that 
the agreeable sensation given by the syrup masks the dis- 
agreeableness of the cold fluid. 

In certain cases, moreover, when a pleasurable and a painful 
feeling arise together in unequal intensity the subordinate 
element, though partially realised, produces rather an effect of 
contrast than one of conflict. This is illustrated in the 
pleasures of sad reverie or melancholy, of tragedy, and the like. 
Here there is an under-current of painful feeling which is not 
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realised as such, but rather serves to intensify the 
feeling of pleasure, the dominant factor in the mood. This 
effect of the heightening of pleasure by a sub-conscious pain, 
which is recognised in the theory of tragic effect of Hume and 
others, is well illustrated by Mr. Kinglake in his Eotlien, The 
fear of the plague (he tells us), which was rife at Cairo when he 
was there, "operated as excitement giving rise to unusual 
animation ". The eagerness with which he pursued his 
rambles among the wonders of Egypt "was sharpened and 
increased by the sting of the fear of death ". 

Ab pointed out above, what is called neuual encilemcnt is frequently due to 
■uch luiging of pleasurable feeling out of an under-current of painful consciouanew. 
In the excitement of brutal spectacle, as the gladialoi-combat. the bull-fight, and 
■0 foith, theie seems to be a positive heightening of the total pleasure -effect by 
these subordinate elements of the painful. It may be added that a similar etTect of 
contrast-heightening ia seen in the intensification of pain by subordinate elemcnta 
of pleasure, as in the more painful stages of grief, and in temoise.' 

A full sense of conflict between pleasure and pain arises 
when the two feelings are both present in a distinct and strong 
form and are not so unequal in point of strength as to 
allow of one overpowering the other. Thus the co-existence 
of a harsh nasal voice with a lovely face affects us like a 
musical dissonance. The death of Gloucester, whose 

Flaw'd heart 
{Alack, too weak the conflict to Kuppott I) 
Twixt two eictccmei of passion, joy and grief. 
Burst smilingly, ' 

illustrates the effect of such conflict in its more intense form. 

It may be added that, since pleasure is what we desire and 
like to retain, any intrusion of the painful on a pleasurable 
state is specially resented as a dissonance. Here the opposi- 
tion between pleasure and pain is reinforced by the conflict 
of desire with reality. 

We may now pass to conflicts of a more special and definite 

kind among our affective elements. In many cases there is 

something in the whole psycho-physical condition with which 

I B feeling is bound up rendering it specially antagonistic to, and 

1 On this partial blending of painful and pleasurable elements In composite &el- 
I ings, see Bouilliei, Du Plaiiir it de la Douleur, chap. vi. 
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exclusive of, other opposed conditions. To take an example 
all quiet, soothing varieties of pleasurable stimulation, as 
soft touches, slow, caressing movements over the skin, slow 
movements of our own limbs, soft and slowly succeeding 
sounds, put us into a certain psycho-physical mood which 
renders us indisposed to respond to more exciting stimuli. 
The sombre, melancholy pleasures are in this way incompatible 
and dissonant with gay, exciting pleasures. On the other hand, 
any new mode of stimulation of a similar kind, that is, pro- 
ducing a kindred affective tone, is welcomed. When gay we 
look out for exciting pleasures, when melancholy we welcome 
all that harmonises with this particular tone of feeling. This 
influence of mood in securing continuity of a particular variety 
of feeling will be illustrated by-and-by when we take up the 
subject of emotion. 

§ 26. Rhythmic Sequence. In close connexion with the 
principle of conflict and harmony among simultaneous excita- 
tions as influencing feeling is that of rhythmic and arhythmio 
combination among successive stimulations, A regular perio- 
dic succession of bodily movement seems to be conditioned by 
the very structure of our nerve-muscular organism. Rhythmic 
movement is easy in itself, and as such pleasurable, and when- 
ever we move freely we tend to move rhythmically. Hence the 
liking for it in ail visible movements, as in those of a graceful 
walk, of the theatrical ballet, and so forth. It is to be added 
that the laws of attention require, as the condition of a pleasur- 
able succession of sense-impressions, a certain degree of time- 
regularity or periodicity. This effect of eased attention is very 
conspicuous in the pleasure of rhythmic sound. 

It is probable that all such rhythmic successions involve 
rapid alternating preadjustments and satisfactions of expectant 
attention or expectation, In this way, then, it seems possible 
to connect the agreeableness of rhythmic and the disagreeable- 
ness of arhythmic series with the pleasure of harmony and 
its opposite.^ 

The principle of harmony and conflict his been recognised by most psycho- 
loj^nlH aa a law contcolting Ihe affective result of all compound excitation. It laaf ■ 
be added that in general the feeling of conflict is much the more distinct of the ti 

' Cf. Ward, article " Psychology," Encyclap, Brilai 
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Juxtaposition o[ two or more excitations doea not always reveal itself as a harmony. 
We only have a full and distinct consciousness of harmony when we distinguish 
the elements as (numeiically) separate and apprehend the fact of their mutual 
compatibility and mutual support. This is best elTeclcd by a preceding state of 
conflict which as such separates the elements for out consciousness. Hence the 
feeling of harmony is most intensely realised as a transition from a preceding slate 
of dissonance. Thus the feeling of harmony in music is greatly helped by a pre- 
ceding dissonance and the resolution of the same by the removal of the dissonant 
element. To this extent, then, the pain of conflict may be said lo be the primary 
experience, and the pleasure of harmony be described as secondary or relative. 

It is evident bom what has just been said that the principle of harmony in the 
domain of feeling is related lo that of similarity in the domain of intellect. In all 
fiiUy-developed sense of harmony there is a consciousness of agreement, whether of 
presentative characlera, t.g.. elements of colour, or of form, or ot affective elements 
thcmselve!, i.r., affective quality or lone, This obviously answers to what was 
■aid above respecting the relation of contrast aa a principle which governs both 
feeling and intellectual activity (discrimination). Hence we may say that contrast 
and harmony are in the region of feeling the representatives of difference and likeness 
in the region of intellection. 
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. CHAPTER XIV. 

PEELING: ITS VARIETIES AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Having in the previous chapter discussed the general features 
and the conditions of Feeling, we may proceed to a. consideration 
of its several commonly recognised varieties, such as the plea- 
sures of colour, muscular activity, and so forth. I 

VARIETIES OF FEELING. 

§ I. How Feelings are to be Distinguished. We have 
seen that all our feelings are constituted by elements of 
pleasure and pain. Strictly speaking, therefore, there are 
only two varieties of feeling, viz., the agreeable and the dis- 
agreeable.^ All the various concrete feelings making up our 
actual experience, as those of hunger, cold, and fear, are, 
according to the view here adopted, qu4 feelings, merely parti- 
cular modifications of agreeable and disagreeable consciousness. 
What makes us speak of them as different feelings is, to 
some extent, the dissimilarity in respect of feeling-characters 
themselves (intensity, temporal course), and still more the 
difference in the sensational or other presentative materials with 
which the feeling-element is incorporated. These differences 
appear, until a finer scientific analysis is brought to bear on the 
phenomenon, to extend to and involve the feeling-concomitant 
itself. Thus the pleasure of quenching thirst seems to the un- 
analytical mind another sort of feeling from that of a sweet 
fragrance. 

What is called the classification of our feelings is thus an 
arrangement of the psychical states or psychoses of which feel- 

1 Or if, with Bain, we were further 10 reeogni^ie " neutral 
of feeling, we ebould have to reduce all vncieties to thiee fnniu. 

(46) 
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ing proper is an ingredient as concrete wholes, and an arrange- 
ment of them primarily with reference to differences in their 
preventative base, that is, sensational or ideational elements and 
their groupings.' 

That our classifications of the feelings do actually turn on 
the differences of presentative character with which they are 
bound up is seen in the case of the broad division adopted by 
common thought and psychology between physical or ' bodily ' 
feelings, and ' mental " feelings or emotions. This distinction 
is obviously based on the mode of excitation of the feeling and on 
the nature of its presentative substratum. A bodily feeling, as 
hunger, or tickling, is directly due to a process of peripheral 
nerve -stimulation, and is the concomitant of what we call a 
sensation. On the other hand, an emotion, such as fear, or 
anger, always involves some central (perceptional or ideational) 
activity, and may, in contradistinction to a bodily feeling, be 
marked off as ccntralty excited. This primary division is too 
firmly fixed in common thought to be set at nought. We shall, 
moreover, see presently that the division is scientifically sound, 
inasmuch as the so-called mental feelings or emotions are com- 
plex feelings, into which the relatively simple " bodily " feelings 
enter as constituents. Hence we shall make this bipartite 
division our starting-point in the treatment of the subject. The 
first class will be spoken of as Sense-Feelings, the second as 
Emotions. 

(A) Sense-Feelings. 

g 2. Definition of Sense-Feeling. By a sense-feeling is 
meant one that is determined by certain features in the process 
of peripheral sensory stimulation, such as the intensity of the 
stimulus, or its peculiar form (answering to quality of sensa- 
tion). Examples of sense -feelings are those accompanying 
sensations of heat and cold, taste, smell, muscular activity in 
their several degrees of intensity.* After our numerous refer- 

' Th[s is sufficiently illusU'ated in the fact thai the directly opposed feelings 
plcasuic and pain when excited by closely related ideas, t.g., the beautirul and the 
ugly, Ihe (morally) right and wrong, are called by the same name — aisthelic feeling, 
moral fueling. 

* The feelings which attend muscular exercise come under out definition in lO 
Cu as they involve teHex aDcreni stimulation. 
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ences to these in illustrating the general properties of feeling, I 
we may dismiss them with a few additional words. 

§ 3. Pleasures and Pains of Organic Life. As already pointed 
out, feeling is a prominent feature in our organic sensations, 
those which accompany the actions of the vital organs (nutritive 
functions). Owing to the large extent of sensory surface in- 
volved, these feelings are, for the most part, deep and massive, 
rather than acute and intense. The latter are illustrated in 
the effects of injury to the skin, which may be definitely and 
narrowly circumscribed, as in the case of a painful prick. 

Another feature to be noticed in the organic feelings Is the 
greater conspicuousness of the disagreeable, as compared with 
the agreeable element. When we think of a feeling of digestion, 
we naturally represent an uncomfortable sensation. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that since pleasure is the accompaniment of a 
normal customary function, and since this is always more or less 
prolonged, the feeling is subject to the principle of change and 
accommodation. We may be deriving a certain mild volumi- 
nous pleasure from breathing under favourable circumstances, 
but we only note the pleasure as an appreciable quantity in 
passing from a lower to a higher functional activity, as in stepping 
out from a close room into the fresh air outside. Pain, on the 
other hand, being the concomitant of disturbance, is much more 
exceptional, and so impressive. This applies to the pains of 
craving, which we call appetite, for, though they recur regularly, 
they recur at sufficiently wide intervals of time, and with a 
sufficient degree of suddenness, to be eminently noticeable. 

Since, as we have seen, the organic sensations are not 
clearly distinguished one from another, but for the most part 
fuse or coalesce in an undiscriminated mass of sensation, the 
feelings which immediately accompany them usually blend 
also. The result of the coalescence of the numerous elements 
of agreeable or disagreeable feeling at any one time constitutes 
what is known as the general feeling of physical well-being or 
health, or its opposite, malaise. This composite feeling forms 
the ground-tone of what we call the mental mood or temper of 
the time. As we shall see later, the organic feelings exercise in 
this way an important influence on the whole of the affective 
life. It is to be added that certain changes in the organic 
feelings due to modifications of respiration, circulation, secretion, 
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temperature, etc., are now recognised as contributing important 
characteristic elements to our emotional states, as fear and anger.' 

5 4. Feelings 0/ Special Sense : Pleasures and Pains 0/ Taste and 
Smell. In the case of the special senses we are much better 
able to trace out the several elements of feeling and connect 
them with definite properties of the sensation. The most 
important of these are intensity and quality. 

In the case of Taste and Smell the affective element is 
pronounced. As already pointed out, we commonly distinguish 
the sensations of these senses according to their affective aspect, 
as agreeable or disagreeable. It was observed further that this 
difference appears to be connected rather with the quality than 
with the intensity of the particular sensation. The pleasures of 
taste and smell, though intense, are limited by the absence of 
that range of qualitative difference, and- of that scope for defi- 
nitely harmonious modes of combination, which we have in the 
higher senses. Although there is some agreement with respect 
to what goes well and ill together in the matter of flavours, it 
would be difficult to draw up any definite rules on the subject. 

The feelings connected with these senses, being well-marked 
and intense, occupy a prominent place in the affective life. The 
importance of the feelings of taste is illustrated in the fact that 
the names of them {bitter, sweet) have come to be representative 
of pleasurable and painful experience in general. The feelings 
of odour are known to play a considerable part in the sociality 
of animals, including the attractions of sex, and in the case of 
man readily combine with higher emotive forms of enjoyment, 
as in the delicate perfumes of social entertainment, and in the 
incense of religious worship. 

5 5, Pleasures and Pains of Touch, etc. Touch, while a highly 
intellectual sense, contributes, especially in early life, a large 
mass of feeling. The difference of the agreeable and the dis- 
agreeable coincides with the qualitative difference of smooth 
and rough. Objects which, in addition to having a smooth 
surface, are soft or yielding are the source of a specially 
luxurious enjoyment. Children revel in touching muffs, 



I For an account of the feelingi of organic life, ue reference! above, p. 84, 
footnote ■; cf. KOtner, Dot kdrpnlichi Gi/ufil, p. 28 if. The feeling of malaitt la 
caiefully examined by Beaunis, Lii Sensations inUmit, p. l8j ff. 
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cushions, and other soft things, and probably know a bliss ini 
these sensations which later life cannot reproduce. Among 
the more exciting feelings of touch we must include that of 
chafing an itching surface and of tickling. These feelings are, 
as already suggested, probably mixed at a. certain stage, be- 
coming distinctly disagreeable when the stimulation is prolonged.* 

Thermal sensations supply a new element of feeling to 
touch. Under ordinary circumstances moderate warmth is 
pleasant, but owing to the relativity of thermal sensations 
no general rule can be laid down. When uncomfortably warm 
we dislike contact with warm objects and welcome that with 
cold. The plunge of the heated body into cold water is delicious. 

It would thus appear that touch, while yielding certain 
intense modes of feeling, does not supply a wide variety of 
pleasurable qualify comparable with that of the two higher 
senses. Agreeable combination and its opposite have, how- 
ever, a certain sway in this region. Thus the pleasure of 
warmth seems to comport with that of contact with soft 
things. Our liking, especially in early life, for furry animals, 
and birds, illustrates this. The combination of warmth with 
smoothness and softness in the human body is a well -recognised 
ingredient in the charm of sex. 

§ 5. Pleasures and Pains of Hearing. In the case of the two 
higher senses, Hearing and Sight, we find that the element of 
feeling falls back to some extent owing to the greater degree of 
definiteness (in respect of quality, etc.) of the presentative 
element. At the same time, these senses contribute a large 
range of fairly intense feeling. It is to be noted that here the 
agreeable is as pronounced as the disagreeable, and in 
the case of sight, at least, tends to preponderate over the dis- 
agreeable. In this respect these senses show the opposite 
relation to that seen in the organic feelings. Owing to the 
wide variety of stimuli available, and the varj-ing modes in 

> The plciBuiable side of touch is hardly done juBtkc to by Ziehen when he 
gays that the accompanying feelings of pleasure are considerably less pronounced 
than those of pain. (See hia work, Leitfadtn dir fhyiiol. Piycholagii, p. 8^.) The 
pains of pricking and the extremes of heal and cold, of which he berc speaks, pco- 
babty involve, like the pleasures of chafing an itching spot and of tickling, common 
■enaibility. The pure tactile pleasure is best illustrated in the enjoyment of 
smoothness and Boftnesa. The painful aspect of siun-icnsalion is fully lUuitrited 
by Beaunis, Ltt Sensations inlirntr, p. 169 ff. 
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which the sensations may be agreeably combined, these senses 
allow of a much more prolonged enjoyment than is possible 
in the case of the lower senses. The fact that all the arts 
appeal either to the ear or to the eye sufficiently attests this 
truth.i 

In the case of Hearing, the difference of the agreeable and the 
disagreeable coincides in general with that of musical sounds, or 
tones, and of noises. The characteristic unpleasantness of sound 
is described by such terms as grating, scratching, rasping, jar- 
ring, buzzing, and so forth, terms which imply a roughness or 
unevenness of sound. On the other hand, all musical tone, as 
even smooth stimulation, is agreeable. We thus see that in 
the case of hearing pleasure and pain are connected re- 
spectively with regular or even, and with irregular or broken 
stimulation. This connexion is further seen in the pleasant- 
ness of musical harmony and in the characteristic unpleasant- 
ness of dissonance. 

The several varieties of musical sensation, corresponding 
with tones of different pitch and of different timbre, have dis- 
tinct affective concomitants. Thus tones of high pitch are more 
exciting or exhilarating than those of low pitch, which have a 
quieter and graver character.* Similarly, the tones of diffe- 
rent musical instruments vary greatly in their shade of feeling. 
Thus we have the strong, exultant note of the trumpet, the 
more tender and soothing note of the flute or hautboy, and so 
forth.' 

As already pointed out, all musical tone is pleasurable 
within certain limits of intensity. The weaker degrees of in- 
tensity are attended with a different affective result from that 
which accompanies stronger intensities. Soft, quiet tones are 
soothing; loud tones, exhilarating. With this contrast is 
closely connected the analogous one between slow and rapid 
musical successions. The art of music sufficiently illustrates 



• On Ihe variaiioni of the affeelive element in the ease cf Ihe lowei and the 
higher senses, see Lotie, Microcosmai, i. p. 569 f. 

' Smmpf lells us thai a boy of five and a half years, when asked which of two 
tones was the higher, replied : " Do you mean which ii the dull one, and which il 
the bright one t " (ToifiychologU, ii. p. 531.) 

» This difference in the affective coDcomitant of different initrumenli U deafly 
recognised by Dcyden in his celebrated 0d4. 
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the contrast of effect between soft, slow movements (adagi 
largo) and louder and more rapid ones (allegro, presto). 

§ 7. Pleasures and Pains of Sight, In the case of Sight, i 
in that of hearing, we find a disagreeable effect connected v 
excessive stimulation. The characteristic unpleasantness of 
this sense is that of too strong or blinding light. In visual sen- 
sation there does not seem to be a clearly-marked difference of 
unpleasant and pleasant answering to a difference in the quality 
of the sensation, as is observed in the contrast of musical 
sounds and noises. Besides the effect of excessive stimulation, 
sight only presents us with disagreeable feeling in connexion 
with complex modes of stimulation, as in the unpleasant im- 
pression of a flickering light, and in the combinations of colour, 
which may be either agreeable or disagreeable. For the rest, 
sensations of light and colour may be viewed as agreeable. 
Pleasure thus appears to transcend pain in the case of the 
highest and most delicate sense. 

The pleasures of light are among the best recognised of 
human enjoyments. This is sufficiently attested by its common 
symbolism. In Greek popular thought light, and more 
particularly the sun's rays, stand for the joyousness of life as a 
whole.^ The exhilarating effect of bright light on the infant 
shows that this feeling is largely sensuous and not dependent 
on associated elements. Along with the pleasure of mere light, 
whether supplied directly by luminous objects or reflected, there 
is the peculiar effect of lustre which is given by bright, smooth 
surfaces, as water, poHshed stones and wood, and which appears 
to depend on a complex effect of sensation, viz., unequal 
intensities of the sensations received by way of the two eyes.* 

The varieties of colour, like those of tone, supply a wide range 
of pleasant impression, and these are capable of being happily 
combined into rich complex effects of art. The contrast of the ex- 
citing with the quiet or grave is here illustrated in the difference 
of effect in the case of the vigorous colours at the warm end of 
the spectrum (reds and yellows) and the quiet colours at the 
cold end (blues and greens). It has commonly been recognised 

' Antigone, in bet mouinCijl Eaiewell to life, twice lefeifl to [he bcightness of 
the Bun. 

■ See above, L p. 35B 1 and, for a fil11e^ account, Hetmhotti, Phyiiol, OpUk, {>, 
781 ff., and Wuiidt, op. cit., ii. p, 178 ff. 
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that the reds have a peculiarly exhilarating and festal character, 
which makes them analogous in their affective aspect to the more 
inspiriting tones, e.g., that of the trumpet. The blues, on the 
other hand, have been regarded by Goethe and others as pro- 
ducing a more tranquil, restful effect. This contrast, combined 
with that of degrees of brightness in the same colour, allows 
of many fine nuaiicts of affective tone from the gloomy, half- 
disagreeable effect of a dull, dead black, through intermedi- 
ate effects of the grave, as that of dark blue or purple, up 
to the gaiety of the bright yellows and reds. These differences 
in "feeling-tone" are fully illustrated in the sjTnbolism of 
colour, the choice of particular tints for mourning, for festal 
revelry, for kingly pomp, etc' 

5 8. Plmmrcs and Pains of Muscular Action. Finally, we 
may refer to the feelings which are the concomitants of Muscular 
Sensations, that is to say, the sensations excited by the various 
actions and changing conditions of our muscular system. To 
take the pleasures of muscular action first, we have a whole 
scale of enjoyment from the extreme of gentle movements up to 
that of vigorous muscular exertion. The intense delight of mus- 
cular activity is abundantly illustrated in the spontaneous or 
playful movements of children and young animals. There is a 
marked contrast of affective tone between the quiet, restful en- 
joyment of slow movements, as illustrated in the soothing effect 
of rocking the infant, and the exhilarating, exciting pleasures 
of rapid movements, as in the galop and other wild dances, and 
more generally of all vigorous muscular expenditure, as in the 
strenuous exertions of football and other games. 

The feelings accompanying muscular action play a promi- 
nent and important part in our affective experience. As already 
pointed out, every process of sensory stimulation calls forth 
some motor reaction (varying with its intensity, suddenness, 
etc.), and this reaction, by altering the degree of tension in a 
smaller or larger number of our muscles, produces a change ot 



* The wetl-known effect of bright red in exciting and maddening certain animals 
!i ptobably a case of an original insdnctive reaction. It may posEibly be connected 
with the reaction whi«h la called forth by the eight of blood- It may be added 
that piyehologists have been apt lo attribute fanciful analogical suggestions to 
cotourt. Thus George seeks to find in the case of each of the colours an analogue 
in the region of taste. (See Ziehen, LtitfadtH der phytial. PijchohgU, p. 88.) 
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To this it may be added that the reaction of atten-' 
) involves a muscular process, is a 



(as we have seen, 
further illustration of the far-reaching co-operation of the motor 
element in our states of feeling. Finally, it is to be borne in 
mind that in those organic reactions which enter into our emotive 
states, as joy, and anger, the muscular factor (ills a very con- 
siderable place. The feelings which grow out of varying intensi- 
ties and extensities of muscular contraction are thus a main 
constituent in all our affective states. 

As already illustrated, muscular action, when it becomes 
excessive, is a source of one of our most familiar pains. The 
sensations of fatigue induced by prolonged labour are a typical 
example of massive oppressive suffering. It is probable, as 
already hinted, that this mode of painful experience involves 
the nerves of common sensibility. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that our muscular experience 
supplies us with ample illustration of the effects of change, and 
of favourable and unfavourable combination of elements. The 
transition to muscular activity after a prolonged inactivity is 
one of the most exciting enjoyments of vigorous youth. On 
the other hand, repose after fatiguing exertion illustrates, as 
we have seen, the effect of transition and contrast in another 
way. In the rhythmical co-ordination of a number of con- 
current muscular actions, as in many forms of playful exercise, 
such as rowing, riding, and skating, and in all dance-move- 
ments, we see that the pleasures of muscular activity are 
susceptible of a rich increase through a harmonious or 
favourable co-adjustment of elements, simultaneous and suc- 
cessive. 

§ g. Complexity and Alteration of Sense-Feelings, It follows 
from what has been said respecting the uniform sequence of a 
motor reaction on a sensory stimulation that our sense-feelings 
are from the first never perfectly simple phenomena. The 
pleasures of the palate, of the eye, and so forth, are always 
complicated by the affective concomitant of the reaction called 
forth. It must be remembered, too, that one important branch 
of this reaction is the adjustive process of attention, which 
itself, as moderately stimulated or overpowered, contributes an 
element of the agreeable or disagreeable to the whole psychical 
result. 
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To this it must be added that in mature hfe we never have 
a sense-feeling which is not further complicated by the presence 
of a representative or associated element. It is probable that 
the pleasures of tone and colour are considerably enriched in 
later life through such associative adjuncts. 

It may be remarked that our sense-feelings undergo a double 
process of alteration as experience progresses. To begin with, 
there seems to be a considerable falling off in the pristine in- 
tensity of sensuous enjoyment. This is supported by the fact 
that many persons can recall a delicious intensity of tactile and 
other sensations which appears, at least in retrospect, vastly 
superior to later experiences. Thus Miss Martineau speaks of the 
exquisite delight with which, when a child of two or three, she 
used to touch a velvet button on a sister's bonnet. I myself 
can occasionally catch faint after-glimpses of a child's thrill 
of delight in particular colours, to which I recognise I am 
now a stranger,' 

These facts seem sufficiently explained by the agencies of 
aocommodation already dealt with, and the growing prepon- 
derance of the intellectual or presentative consciousness. As 
was pointed out above, we attend to sensations, under ordinary 
circumstances, only so far as they are signs of things which are 
important to us. Experience tends, in the way already shown, 
to invest our sensations with objective significance. We do 
not realise the full sensuous effect of colour owing to the in- 
stantaneous rise of these objective suggestions. Artistic training 
of the eye involves the stripping off of these after-growths so as 
to get something approaching to the pure sensuous effect which 
is the prerogative of childhood. While experience thus tends 
to dull the first keen delight in sensation, it effects another 
and compensatory kind of change in our sense-feelings by 
means of the associative process just referred to, which itself 
supplies added affective elements. Thus the colour blue may 
draw a secondary or derivate element of pleasurableness from 
vague suggestions of summer skies and seas, and loving eyes. 
How far this effect of suggestion reaches will have to be con- 

• Since writing the above, I find ihal J. S. Mill records a quite similar recol- 
lection, fjai. Mill's Aniilyiis, ii. p. 246, toolnole 47.) My awn recollection, like 
Mill's, is that it was the saluiatcd colours of certain dowers which specially excited 
this feeling. 
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sidered when we take up the whole subject of the influence ( 
association on feeHng.' 



We have now to pass to the consideration of the second 
great class of feelings, those commonly known as Emotionsa 
or Passions, such as joy, grief, fear, anger, love. 

The nomenclature of the feelings is by no means salisfactuHly fixed in pgychoi ] 
logy. The woid emotion is only Jusl beginjung ta leceive general adoption M ' 
the name of the higher group of feelings. Hamikon marked these off as inlernal 
feelmgE or sentiments. The terms affection and passion have also been used by 
earlier writers so as to include all that we now call emotion.* 

It aeems better, however, to use the term emotion as the generic term and 
reserve the names affection and passion for certain modifications. Thus, "passion" 
is best confined to the more violent manifestations of feeling, as in the case of a. 
passionate love or hate, which we commonly set in opposition to thought or reason. 
Affection, on the other hand, seemi rather to point to a recurring feeling oc fixed 
emotive dispoiilian, as in the case of what are popularly called affections, dii., 
himian attachments. It may be added that German usage in this respect differs 
from oora. The term Gemiilhsbcwegung, " movement of feeling," answers etymolo- 
gically tc emotion, but it emphasises the fact of the muscular movement (expres- 
sional movement) more than out term emulion. On the other hand, the word 
" Affect " is used in a peculiar sense by the Herbartians and others for a sudden and 
violent emotional discharge.* 

§ lo. Emotions marked off from Sense-Feelings: Structure of 
Emotion. As pointed out above, an emotion differs from a 
sense-feeling in having a mental, or, to speak more precisely, a 
central psycho-physical, origin. The pain of a prick is supposed 
to be the result of the afferent process in the particular nerve 
stimulated. The child's fear of a dog obviously has its starting- 

' For a fiiUer account of the sense- feelings the reader may consult Bain, Tkt 
Sinies and tkt Intellect, p. loi ff. ; Grant Allen, Physiological Mslkitics, chaps, iv.- 
vii. ; also Wundt, op, til., L cap. x. ; Horwicz, Piytkoiogischc Analyien, a" theil, 
a" halftc ; and Ziehen, Liit/ndeit der phys. Fiychol. 7" Vorlesung. 

• '■ Affection " was used by Spinoza, and " passion " by Descartes as a generic 

' On the question of nomenclature, see Bain, The EmoHons aitd ihi Wilt, 
Appendin B. On the use of the term " Affect " in German psychology, see Wundt, 
op. cil., ii. p. 404. C. Lange, in his work Ueber GetnvlksbeioegUHgeii, seeks to mark 
off certain feelings, such as love, hate, contempt, as pasBiona ( Leiden schaften), &om 
others, as sorrow, joy, fear, anger, which he calls emotions (Gemuthsbewegungen] j 
but the dislinclion does not appear to me to be quite clear. 
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point in a central psycho-physical process corresponding to 
what we call the percept or an idea of an object. Since, as we 
have seen, even a percept involves a representative element, we 
may say that emotions are in general marked off from sense- 
feelings by the presence of a representative factor. 

In the second place, an emotion is characterised by a wide 
diffusive effect. Sense-feelings are restricted in respect of the 
range of nervous excitation involved. The pleasure of a sweet 
perfume seems mainly, if not exclusively, referrible to the 
olfactory nerve-structures.' On the other hand, an emotion of 
anger or terror is marked by a wide-ranging excitation, in- 
volving the voluntary muscles and the viscera (heart, respira- 
tory organs, etc.). These diffused effects contribute reflexly a 
number of secondary sense-feelings which constitute an integral 
part of the whole emotion. 

We may say, then, that an emotion is a complex psychical 
phenomenon made up of two factors, or, as we may call them, 
stages : (a) the primary stage of central excitation ; and (6) the 
secondary stage of somatic resonance. The first includes the 
sensuous effect of the initial peripheral stimulation, together 
with the representative elements associatively conjoined with 
this. Thus, in the case of a sudden fear, the primary stage 
includes the immediate effect of the sudden sensory stimulation, 
viz., mental shock, or a momentary overpowering of the atten- 
tion, with vague representations of harm; whereas the secondary 
stage includes all the modifications in tension of muscle, organic 
function, brought about by the shock, vix., loss of muscular 
power, disturbance of heart's action, pallor, alteration of 
secretion, etc. It follows that emotion is in general describ- 
able as a mass or aggregate of sensuous and representative 
material, having a strongly marked and predominant con- 
comitant of feeling or affective tone. 

There is reason to think that both of these factors are 
present in every emotion. At the same time they combine 
in very different proportions. Thus, for example, in the start 
at a sudden noise, the representative element is hardly appreci- 
able. Such reflex emotive discharges, which, as we shall see, 



* Not excluBivdy, because, as we hav 
complicated by some amount of itiBdiatcc 
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are instinctive, occurring early in life, constitute a transition 

from sense-feeling to emotion. They may be roughly described 
as masses of sensation with the concomitant sense-feelings. 
On the other hand, in many of the higher feelings, as moral 
approval, delight in knowledge, and the like, the representative 
element is rich and prominenl, while the reflex effect of bodily 
resonance becomes less distinct. Hence these may be roughly 
marked off as welded masses of representation, with large< 
and prominent affective concomitants. 
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The qucEtion of the general composition or Btniclure of an eniotion is a 
what difficull one, awing to the great variety of phenomena denoted by the term. 
The older and the still common view is that an emotion is wholly mental, and that 
the bodily resonance ia merely its physical "embodiment" or " manifostation". 
This conception of the matter errs by overlooking the bet that ihe strongest cha- 
racteristics of the geveral emotions, as anger, fear, shame, are comtitulid by the 
reflex sensuous feelings due to bodily diffusion, t.g., of tense muscle in anger, of 
muscular tremor in fear, of burning check in shame. 

f loa. Ritation of CorpoTial Retonanct to Emotion. That the corporeal reson- 
ance does form an essential ingredient in emotion is abundantly proved by a variety 
of facts. Thus it is well known that in acting and mimicry we can, to some eitent, 
lake on an emotion of anger, pride, and so forth, by voluntarily assuming the mus- 
culu actions that form pail of its expiession.) Conversely we can repress an emo- 
tion in pact at least by voluntarily inhibiting those actions of the " voluntary " 
muscles which form an important constituent in its bodily resonance. With thit 
may be compared the fact that, when, owing to independent causes, certain organic 
changes are set up, these constitute a powerful predisposition to the particular 
emotion which has these modifications as its resonance. Thus the palpitation 
brought on by a lit of indigestion makes a man nervous and apprehensive of evil. 
The influence of what we call mood, that ia, a sum of relatively permanent organic 
modifications colouring the tone of mind, is another illustration of the same thing. 
A cheerful mood predisposes us to joy and laughter, because the organic resonance 
of these feelings is already sub-eieited. Similarly with gloomy, irritable, and 
other moods. The still more permanent changes of organic feeling produced by 
pathological disturbances of the vital fiinctions are well known to be attended with 
marked changes in the emotional life. 

While, however, we thus regard the corporeal resonance as an integral part of 
the emotion itself, we are not prepared with W. James to view it as the whole 
of the emotion. Even when lepteaenlation seems to be completely absent, as in 
the laughter provokeil by tickling, and the fear immediately excited by a sudden 
noise, there is the feeling due to the primacy sensation itself and its central 
psycho- physical cITcct, the strange half- pleasant, half- unpleasant feeling of the 
titillation itself, the disagreeable mental shock. No doubt, as James seems to say, 
the ocganic resonance may, in the case of such primitive reflex discharge, be tho 
main factor in tlie aU'eclive colouring of the whole emotive slate ; but it U to be 

esults of suggcslii 
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noticed ihai these aie just the cases where we should hesitate in call the alate sn 
rmotioH st all. In what wc aie all agreed to recogniKe as emotion the (actor of 
lepresentative consciousness is jiicscnt and prominent. Exactly how much each 
of ihc two facioiB (primary and resonani) coniribuies to the whole body of the 
feeling it is, of course, impossible to determine.' 

§ II. Rise and Fall ofEmoiicm : Emotional Penistence, Our 
brief account of the composition of an emotion has led us to see 
that it is a process occupying an appreciable time. The pain re- 
sulting from a prick may be momentarj-, disappearing with the 
withdrawal of the stimulus. But a state of grief requires 
time for its full realisation. An emotion undergoes a certain 
rise or development from the stage of just appreciable excitement 
up to culmination. This course of development is determined, 
to some extent, by the range of resonant effect, the reflex re- 
sults of which, while all occupy some duration, require unequal 
times for their realisation, and so constitute a gradual ex- 
pansion of the whole emotive current. We do not become 
fully angry until our muscular apparatus has gone through the 
proper amount of characteristic action, as frowning and clench- 
ing of teeth. Similarly, fear is only fully realised when the cycle 
of organic effect is allowed to proceed unchecked. To this must 
be added that in the case of all but the primitive instinctive 
emotions there is the need of a certain mental occupation with 
the exciting cause. Fear grows through the gradual represen- 
tation of the danger of what I see. Hence we often feel more 
afraid after the danger is over, just because the gravity of the 
situation is more clearly taken in.* Similarly, we have to men- 
tally turn over a piece of good fortune in order to realise the 
whole joy of it ; to trace out, in bitter, brooding thought, all the 
supposed malice of an injury before we rise to the culminating 
point of wrath. 

While there is thus a gradual rise or development of emo- 
tion, there is also a gradual fall or subsidence. A great joy, a 

' On the relation of the two factors, eee Bain, The Emeliom and the Will, chap. 
i. ; W. James, FrincifUi of Psychology, vol. ii. chap. xxv. ; Ladd, EUmcntt of 
Physiol, Ptyekology, pt. ii. chap, ix, S ir j Hoffding, Psychology, vi. D. i. C. 
Lange, in his little work, Ucbir GemulhibiwtgungeK, follows a line closely ap- 
proaching that of James. (See especially p. 53 f.) 

' This has certainly been my own experience in one or two bad accident!. 
Such late on-coming of fear does not, of course, spply to the instinctive forms em. 
phasiaed by W. James. 
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fit of terror, only dies away and leaves us calm after an appreci- 
able, and, in some cases, considerable time. This persistence of 
emotion seems most readily explained by the large range of 
bodily disturbance involved. These modifications of muscular 
tension, circulation, secretion, etc., are apt to persist, and in 
this way the emotive excitement is prolonged. The influence 
of the bodily resonance in prolonging a state of emotion is seen 
in the fact that we often go on feeling afraid, angrj', and bo 
forth, after the exciting cause is known to be removed,' 

§ 12. Infiuence of Emotion on the Thoughts. We are now in a 
position to understand the well-known effect of emotion on the 
intellectual processes. This may be viewed under two aspects 
(a) the negative or inhibitory effect ; {b) the positive or promotive 
effect. 

The inhibitory effect of emotion springs out of the funda- 
mental opposition of strong feeling to intellectual activity. 
This phenomenon is very strikingly illustrated in the im- 
mediate results of all violent emotional agitation or shock (the 
German "Affect"). The sudden arrival of a bit of exciting 
intelligence, whelher of a joyful character, as the inheritance 
of an unexpected fortune, or of a miserable character, as the 
death of a beloved friend, is apt to paralyse thought for a 
while. The mental constitution is unable at the moment to 
adjust itself, to fit in the new fact with previous habits of 
thought, and a sense of overpowering confusion is wont to 
ensue. Further, all intense and prolonged painful emotion 
tends to retard the processes of thought by depressing or ex- 
hausting the nervous system. 

In the second place, emotion as cerebral excitement is in its 
less agitating degrees distinctly promotive of ideation. We 
never have in our cooler moments such a swift rush of ideas 
as we have in moments of emotional excitement. This ex- 
hilarating effect is, of course, seen most plainly in the case of 
pleasurable emotion, agreeably to the principle already unfolded 
that pleasure furthers functional activity. But it is not want- 
ing in the case of painful emotion, provided it is kept to the 
stimulatory pitch and is not allowed to become prostrating. 

' On the duration anil course of development of emotional excitement, see Bain, 
of. ell., chap. i. ; and Volkniann, Lehrbuch 4cr Fiycholagit, ii. J ilg. 
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This being so, it is evident that the notion of the ancients, that 
thought is most efficient in the complete abeyance of feeling, is 
an obsolete error. Emotion, though in its more violent waves 
it may easiiy whelm the delicate products of ideation, is also 
its most potent nourisher and sustainer. 

This furtherance of ideation by emotion, however, is rarely 
if ever impartial, and herein lies its chief drawback. It is a ■ 
well-known fact that all emotion, when it is fully developed 
and grows persistent, tends to colour or give a particular 
direction to the ideas of the time. The terror-stricken man 
has his thoughts obstinately directed towards the terrible 
aspect of things. In extreme cases his mind may become 
permanently occupied by a fixed idea {idee fixe) of a terrifying 
character. In like manner, a feeling of personal vanity leads 
the mind to dwell on those features which feed or gratify the 
emotion. The feelings, when strong and persistent, are thus 
deflectors of the normal logical thought-processes They 
dispose us to partial, one-sided views of things, and so inter- 
fere with a courageous facing of fact and an honest search 
for truth. 

The explanation of this selective action of the feelings on 
the ideational material supplied by the suggestive forces of the 
time is to be found in those tendencies already dealt with 
under the head of harmony, and bodily resonance. Every 
emotional state is characterised by its own affective tone ; and 
this favours the rise of all presentations having a kindred effect, 
while it inhibits the rise of those which would conflict with it. 
A gladsome mood constitutes a particular psycho-physical 
attitude or disposition (of which, as we saw just now, the 
organic base is an important factor) specially favourable to 
the development of bright, happy thoughts, and unfavourable 
to the rise of discordant thoughts. In like manner, a fit of 
anger begets a special disposition at the time to single out 
from among all the ideas which happen to be suggested any 
which have a similar affective tone, thoughts of injury, annoy- 
ance, insult on the one hand, and of openings for retaliation on 
the other. 

Itisevident&om this that the emotive selection of peicepU and ideas has certain 
points of analogy with the oidinar;' selective action of inlercGl. The chief difle- 
tcncc lies in the btct that the working of interest does not presuppose a previously- 
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excited feeling, ttie feeling being here i 
one might siy that a man was " inlcies 
who had once done him injury, for thi 
revive some of ihe old feeling. As 
always wider in its selective range thai 
the interest excited would lead the m 



escitrd by the object of inlcreat itself. T 
lied" in observing the actions of another man 
: reason that the sight of the person tends to 
a consequence of this difference, interest is 
1 actual feeling. Thus, in the case supposed, 
an to note all the man's actions, and every- 



thing connected with him. The selective (unction of an actually excited feeling ii 
essentially directed to congruous or harmonious elements, that is, elements having 
a like affective tone. It is thus closely related to an assimilative process. We 
might almost describe the effect as due to assimilation of a new presentation- 
element through the similarity of it* feeltng-tone with that of the dominant 



Having thus briefly considered the composition and the 
more important effects of emotion in general, we may proceed 
to study the chief phases of the development of our emotional 
life. And here we shall naturally begin with a more detailed 
account of the primitive or instinctive features of our emotions, 
including those reflex effects which come under the head of 
physical embodiment, and of which one important branch is 
what is known as emotional expression. After examining into 
this side of emotion, we shall trace out the more important re- 
sults of experience and association in developing or otherwise 
modifying the instinctive manifestations. 



Development of Emotion. | 

§ 13. The Instinctive Factor: Expression. The general cha- 
racter of the emotive outburst or discharge has already been 
sufficiently described. It may be defined as a wide-ranging 
reflex motor excitation involving some, at least, of the 'volun- 
taiy ' muscles, as well as those by which the vital actions, 
e.g., circulation, digestion, are carried out, and, finally, the nerve- 
structures which are known to influence the actions of the 
several secreting organs, as the salivary and lachrymal glands. 
This wide cycle of bodily effect implicates, as already pointed 
out, not merely the cerebro-spinal system, but the subordinate 
sympathetic branch of the nervous apparatus. This reflex diffu- 
sion of the nervous excitation in case of emotional stimulation 
is a primitive fact of our organisation. It shows itself distinctly 

' The co-operation of feeling in selectively determining the course of idea* i* 
(uUy recognised by Vollonann, Piychologii, vol. ii. J 131, p. 334 f. 
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in the first weeks of life. It has much in common with those 
reflex movements which are brought about by congenital ar- 
rangements, and which, as we shall see later on, form one of 
the main rudiments of voluntary action. 

What we call the expression of an emotion is merely that 
part of this reaction which is observable to others, and which 
helps us to read one another's feelings. Thus it includes, first 
and foremost, the actions of muscles, as those of the limbs, face, 
and vocal organs, which distinctly betray their effects. We 
read a happy emotion in the movements of the eye and mouth 
which constitute facial expression. Other reactions involving the 
organs of respiration, circulation, and even digestion may enter 
into the expression of an emotion. Thus "the disturbance of the 
respiratory process in sobbing, the pallor in fear due to altered 
vaso-motor action, the excitation of the lachrymal gland in 
weeping, are among the best-recognised manifestations of emo- 
tion. 

As will at once be seen, the difference between expressive 
and non -expressive emotive reactions turns not on any psychical 
difference in the concomitant (reflex) feelings, but on a difference 
of use or function. In the case of man and all gregarious ani- 
mals, the need of expressing pleasure and pain may be said to 
be a paramount one, more deeply laid even than the need of 
expressing thoughts by a significant language. Hence the in- 
stinctive definiteness and uniformity of emotive expression among 
members of the same species. How far this biological or teleo- 
logical view will help us to explain the ultimate origin of these 
expressive reactions is a point which will be considered presently, 
after we have examined the different directions of the emotive 
reflex. 

g 14. Differences of Emotive Reaction : Pleasurable and Painful 
Emotion. The bodily resonance varies conspicuously in the 
case of different emotions. To begin with, there are certain 
aspects of the reflex discharge which are determined solely by 
the quantity and the suddenness of on-coming of the emotive 
excitation. Thus it is well known that all violent emotive 
agitation, as a shock of joy or of grief, tends to produce a slowing 
of the heart's action, an effect which, in extreme cases, may 
actually issue in death. For the rest it may be said that all 
emotive excitement, irrespectively of its affective quality, pro- 
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duces a muscular reaction which varies, in respect both of the^ 
range of muscles involved and of the extent of their contraction, 
with the quantity of the feeling, and so, in general, with the 
height of developmental phase attained. Mr. Spencer has 
shown that in the case of all varieties of emotional excitement 
alike there is first a contraction of the muscles of smaller calibre, 
as those of the fingers, toes, mouth, then a contraction of the 
larger muscles.' 

While, however, there are certain features in the reflex dis- 
charge common to all kinds of emotion, it is well known that the 
resonance varies in character with the nature of the feeling. 
And here the all-important difference between pleasurable and 
painful emotion effects a certain differentiation in the physi- 
cal concomitants. Accordirtg to the principle laid down above, 
we shall expect pleasurable feelings to produce in general (and 
within the limits of injurious shock) beneficial and pleasure- 
yielding concomitants. And this is certainly what we find. 
Thus, as there pointed out, enjoyment furthers the vital pro- 
cesses. The dyspeptic knows the beneficial influence of cheer- 
ful society and talk at table as an aid to digestion. Pleasure 
enhances a woman's beauty by accelerating the circulation and 
adding a richer bloom to the cheek. Among these beneficial 
effects of pleasure is easy rhythmical pleasure-yielding move- 
ment. The child and the equally naive savage express their 
delight by dancing, clapping the hands, or other form of purpose- 
less movement. The expression of joyous feeling owes part 
of its charm to this increased motor activity. All these reso- 
nant concomitants of pleasure, being in themselves pleasurable, 
serve to reinforce the primary feeling, and to swell the whole 
volume of agreeable consciousness. 

Painful emotion, on the other hand, when sufficiently 
prolonged to show its characteristic effect, is in general at- 
tended by a lowering of vital action. This is best seen in the 
case of grief of all kinds, whether from the loss of a friend or 
of fortune, or from other cause. There is little doubt that the 
organic modifications, e.g., slowing of circulation, with loss of 
heat, show a falling off in, or disturbance of, normal functions. 



' See his PrineipUt of Piychologj, vol. H. pt. vUl. chap. iv. C/. Mcrcicr, Tki 

Ntrvous SysUm and Mind, pp. 367, 368. 
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The contrast is well seen in the salutary influence of laughter 
(when not immoderate) and the wearing and baneful effect 
of sobbing and crying. In addition to this contrast in the 
organic effects of the two, there is a clear difference in the 
diffused muscular effects. Painful emotion does not, like joy, 
call forth a large wave of rhythmic movement. Even the 
motor concomitant of the first stages of painful excitement 
seems to be rather a spasmodic, irregular, and unpleasant, 
than a smooth, rhymical, pleasant movement. And after this 
early stimulating effect is exhausted, we see a distinct falling 
off in muscular activity. Grief, when intense and prolonged, 
prostrates the body, leaving the limbs weak, and the muscles 
generally relaxed. Here, again, it is to be added that the 
various resonant factors irivolved profoundly tinge the affective 
tone of the whole emotion. To some extent, they contribute 
new elements of unpleasantness. Thus the feeling of smart- 
ing eye, of spasm in the respiratory muscles, of bodily chilli- 
^ ness, and of lowered vitality generally, make up a part, and 
an important part, of the misery of grief. Sorrow is sorrow 
just because it includes this disturbance of normal action, this 
prostration of our bodily energy. At the same time, some of 
the muscular concomitants of painful emotion, e.g., the violent 
contractions which attend a passionate outburst of anger, pro- 
bably have a relieving function, diminishing the initial cerebral 
strain in some way. Hence our common way of speaking of 
a fit of passion as relieving itself by such purposeless reflex 
discharges. 



I That there is a general diffetence between Ihe exprc59ion of pleasurable and 

painful emotion eeems ceitain. Al the same time it U exceedingly difficult to define 
this difference otherwise than in vague leims, owing to the diversity of CKptes- 
tion among different pleasurable and painful emotions. Thug it is evident that 
Ihe pleasurable emotions, t.g., love, pride, and feeling foT the ludicrous, vary so 
greatly in their expression that it is hard to discover any genera! feature. 
Similarly in the case of the painful emotions, as fear, anger (so far as painful) and 
temOTM. The well-marked difference between what Kant called sthenic and 
Bitbenic, or energetic and paralysing emotions, i.g., anger and fear, does not, it is 
plain, coincide with the distinction ol the pleasurable ajid the painful, but crosses 
■nd lerves to confuse the latter. 

As hinted in the text, the precise part played by the resonance in pleasurable 
and painful cmotiona is not quite clear. That, in the case of pleasurable feeling, 
the organic elTects and accelerated movements deepen and prolong the state 11 
in ; on the other hand, the reflex discharge in the case of painful emotion 
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agreeiLble sense of reEllcssness and fidget colours the feeling. At the same time 
common experience tetla us thnl the reHex discharge is a way of relieving or " letting 
off" out passion, and that where thisreflex is inhibited by an effect of will the feeling 
is " hemmed in " or " pent up ". It is presumable that the motor discharge tends 
to relieve the preternatural biain'tension of the moment, and to reinstate the normal 
equilibrium. This doubleness of effect makes it difficult to say in any given case 
whether unfettered expression of passion is desirable or not. This point will have 
to be considered again when we come to deal with the volitional control of feeling.* 
The fact that pletuuie and pain tue thus in general differentiated in their 
physical concomitants, and so in their expression, has an obvious teleological 
eipUnatian. It must plainly be of the greatest service to animals which associate 
and aid one another to be able to dislinijuish states of suffering and want 
from those of contentment and happiness in the case of their offspring, mates, and 
members of iheii herd generally. Hence, the fact that there ate well-marked cries or 
other sounds indicative of distress in the case of all the higher socialised animals, 
and that in the case of the human individual these expressions are distinct &om the 
first days of life. It may be added that the supreme necessity of making known states 
of want, injury, or danger has led to the much greater distinctness of expression in 
the case of painful than in that of pleasurable feeling. This necessity entails a con- 
siderable draJling of energy to the »oun ding-organ a, which are thus always ener- 
getically active during the early stages of misery, a fact which tends to disguise the 
general prostrating efTect of painful emotion.' 




' For a careful discussion of the diffetent effects of the somatic reflex on emo- 
tion, see Volkmann, Lckrbuch dtr Psyckologii, vol. ii. % 129. 

' On the differences in the somatic leaonance and the expressional movement! 
of pleasurable and painful emotion, see Bain, Tkc Stnies and tht InUlUct ("The 
Instinctive Play of Feelings ") and Tht EmoUont and thi Will, chap, i. ; also, J. 
Ward, article " Psychology," Encyclop. Britann. pp. 71, 73. A full and careful 
account of the characteristic manifestations of suffering and joy is given by 
Daiwin, The Exprtssion of the EmotioHt, chap. vi. ff. It may be added that certain 
writers seem to attribute to the expression of pleasurable and painful feeling the 
chotacteristic accoropanimenta of particular varieties only. Thus, according to 
Cabania, " in pain the animal wholly recoils upon itself as if to present the smallest 
possible amount of surface; in pleasure all the organs seem to be in advance 
[an-devnni) of impressions, they spread themselves out in order to receive them at 
more points ". (Quoted by Bouillier, Dm Plaisir tt di la Doultur, p. 51.) There is, 
no doubt, a general tendency observable in simple stales of pleasure to expansive 
mnvement, and in those of pain to attest of movement at shtinking. and it has been 
pointed out that such a difference in reaction might be developed through its utility 
to the animal. (See Ziehen, Z^if/aiftn dirphysiol. Psychologic, p. g^t.) At the same 
time this difference is not by any means uniformly present [e.g., in the common 
human expression, throwing up the arms in pain). Still less is it correct 10 say 
with HOffding that closing the eyes to the outside world is a characteristic of 
painful feeling. (Outliuri 0/ Psychalagy, vi. D. I.) It maybe, as Prcyer pointsout 
(Die Sceli dis Kinoes, p. 13), that all babies show pleasure by wide opening of the 
eyea, pain by closing and blinking the eyes, but this differencing chaiactetistic 
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[5. Specialised Mamfcslations of Emotion. In addition 
to the broad contrast between the manifestation of pleasur- 
able and of painful emotion, there are the finer differences 
which mark off particular varieties of emotive state, as fear, 
anger, love, and the rest. Each of the well-marked species 
of emotion has its characteristic group of reactions, of which a 
full and detailed account has been given by more than one 
physiologist and psychologist. Thus, as already hinted, fear is 
differentiated from other emotive states in general, as well as 
from other varieties of disagreeable feeling, by its peculiar 
organic resonance. Including such familiar effects as that dis- 
turbance of the heart's action known as palpitation, tremor 
of muscles, pallor, certain alterations in the secretions {e.g., 
saliva). 

These different somatic resonances constitute, through the 
reflex sensations to which they give rise, so many distinctive 
emotive colourings. There is little doubt, as already remarked, 
that this resonant colouring is a very important characteristic 
of the whole emotive state. It follows that the amplitude and 
the range of variation of the life of feeling are primarily condi- 
tioned by the number and the perfection of the various group- 
ings of nervous elements which underlie and render possible 
those several modes of reflex discharge. 

In the second place, these characteristic resonances supply 
a differentiated language of the emotions. It is because the 
visible and audible part of a psycho-physical state of fear is 
well defined and distinctive that we are able to read one 
another's feelings so rapidly and so easily. 

In the case of all the more primitive emotions, those which 
the civilised man has in common with the savage and with 
many of the lower animals near him in the zoological scale, 
such as fear, anger, love (in certain of its forms), this charac- 
teristic signature is in its main features common to all members 
of the species. Thus the laugh of joy, and the trembling of 
rfear, are common to all grades of civilisation and all ramihca- 



□ say [he least, much abscured in later life. Thus fear, a disagreeable 
feeling, just like admiration, an agreeable one, causes a dilation of the eye. 
Munsterbeig seemg to share in this tendency to over-simplify when he connects 
all pleasurable impressioos with an inapiiadon, all painful once with an expiiailon, 
{Bcilragc, a. p. 36.) 



tions of the human race. The characteristic manifestatioiJi 
moreover, shows itself in early life as a strictly instinctive re- 
action. The child does not learn to howl and to clench his fist, 
and so forth, when in a rage : these manifestations occur as 
primitive reflexes, the outcome of certain congenital arrange- 
ments in the nervous centres. 

Here, again, we are naturally led to call in teleological con- 
siderations. It is a matter of high utility (i.e., as tending to 
preservation, individual and tribal) to men, and other socialised 
animals, to be able to express not only states of suffering gene- 
rally, but states of fear in particular. There seems little doubt 
that in the course of human and animal evolution these instinctive 
markings of particular emotive states have become differentiated 
and fixed in the nervous organisation through the action of 
natural selection. 

Modern research enables us to go still further, and to indi- 
cate with some degree of exactness the influences which have 
served to originate the particular characteristic expressions we 
possess rather than any others. These are in the main two : (a) 
the survival as expressional sign of once useful movement or 
action, and (fe) the extension of such movement by similarity of 
affective tone, or what has been called " the analogy of feeling," 
to other and kindred emotive states. 

As illustrations of the first, we may take the clenching of 
the fist in anger, which seems plainly a survival of fighting 
habits. According to Spencer, the frown of displeasure is a 
relic of the action of shutting out the direct rays of the sun, 
which was serviceable during the combats of primitive man.' 
Similarly the characteristic mean shrinking attitude of fear 
may be explained as the sub-excitation of the useful action 
of evading attack. The second principle is -illustrated in 
such actions as scratching the head in mental perplexity, 
this action having been originally serviceable in allaying 

■■ PrincipUi of Psychology, U. p. 546 t Dirwin aJBO exptaini the frown aa a 
survival ofa useful habil. shuning out excessive light when looking at distant objects. 
(Expression of lilt Emotions, p. 116 f.) This reaction may be Compared with that 
of raising the eyebrows and cipanding the pupil in stales of surprise, ibid. (p. 178 f.). 
The two vision-serving movements reappear in different states of attention; the 
former, when we have to find an idea, or understand a knotty point ; the latter, 
when we seem to want to take in a new and big idea. 
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an analogous sense-feeling. Similarly the smacking of the lips 
by the savage to express pleasure generally may be supposed to 
be due to the transference of a movement originalty useful in 
connexion with eating. Such survival of once useful actions, and 
their extension as expressive signs to other feelings analogous to 
that which originally prompted them, may be seen taking place 
within the limits of the individual life. Thus Preyer relates that 
his boy, after having suffered from eczema in the head, and got 
into the way of carrying his hands to this part when it was 
troublesome, continued to carry out the same movements when 
the eczema got better, whenever something disagreeable offered itself, 
e.g., when he was mvited to play and did not want to do so.' 

It is to be added that the movements making up emo- 
tional expression are only in part instinctive. The large 
margin of diversity of expression observable among different 
races and nationalities shows that imitation and education 
have much to do with fixing the particular emotive dialect of 
each of us. This influence will be spoken of presently. 

I 153. Theories of ExprcsiioH. The discussion of ihc nature and origin of the 
different groups of movements, etc.. making up the characteristic expression of the 
tevecal emotioni cunstitules one of the most interesting chapters in modern psycho- 
logy. Sir Charles Bell, in bis classical work, Tki Anatomy of Expression, regarded 
many of our facial muscles as purely instrumental in expression, <and " a special 
provision " lor this object. Since his time the doctrine of evolution has enabled us 
to conjecture the mode of origin of ex press ion al movements. Mr. Spencer has the 
honour of having first suggested that instinctive expressions have been evolved 
out of serviceable actions during the course of human and pie-human life. While 
this writer thus refers the distinctive elements of expression (restricted discharge) 
to evolution, he would explain the general diffused effect of emotion as a result of 
the constitution of the nervous system. Danvin, in his interesting volume, The 
Etprtsiion 0/ the Emolioni, recognises the two principles, and illustrates the trans- 
formation of once serviceable actions at much greater length. It may be added 
that both Spencer and Darwin implicitly recognise the action of the principle of 
bantletence by analogy, a principle which Wundt has since formulated and further 



§ 16, Special Inherited Associations. An emotion, as already 
defined, is a complex presentative and affective state, consisting 

' Die Sccit del Kindei, cap. x. p. 140 £ 

' For a fiiliei account of modern theories of emotional expression, see Spencer, 

Ptineiples of Psychology, vol. ii. (Language of the Emotions); Darwin, The Expres- 

liDH of the Emotions ; Wundt, Physiol. Piyckolagie, vol. ii. chap. xxii. (where there 

is a good risumf of the theories) ; also my volume, Stnsalion and iHiiiilion, chap. ii. 

3Q 
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of a primarj" stage of excitalion, and of a secondary stage of re- 
sonance. So far as we have yet considered it, an emotion is 
instinctive in the sense that the reflex discharge follows when 
the appropriate stimulus is forthcoming. Thus we say that 
the emotion of fear is instinctive in the sense that, when through 
experience the idea of danger is generated, the particular somatic 
reaction entering into and colouring the state follows. 

But modem research helps us to go further than this. In 
certain cases, at least, the emotive condition is excited imUpcn- 
dcntly of ih customary prcsentative excitant. Thus it is well 
established that children display fear before strangers, before 
dogs and other animals, and this at an age which precludes the 
idea of any individual experience of evil in this connexion. 
Here it is evident the whole emotive phenomenon is instinctive. 
We express the fact by saying that the child has an instinctive 
dread of certain animals, and so forth. In like manner the 
early responses of the baby to the human regard and smile 
suggest that a particular emotive discharge is congenitaljy 
connected with a definite kind of percept, that of the human 
face. 

Such instinctive connexions between particular percepts 
and particular emotive discharges may be marked off by the 
description, Special Inherited Associations. A plausible ex- 
planation of such connexions is that they are the transmitted 
result of oft-repeated ancestral experiences. Thus the baby 
fears the unknown animal, because human experience through 
many ages has tended to connect ideas of danger with wild 
animals. Similarly the instinctive reaction on the presentation 
of the human face is explained as the echo of the results of 
ages of social experience with the large surplus of pleasurable 
K suggestion which this brings with it. 

^^ This way of explaining special congenital emotive associationt is, it is obvioaa, 

^H open to the general objection that the UanEcnission of acquired characters has not 

^H yet been sa.tisraclori]y established.' At (irst sight, too, it seems open fuilhei to the 

^H psychological difficulty thai it neccEsilates the tranBmisfilon of idiai of particular 

^H forma of evil. This, however, might pErha.ps be obvialed by supposing thepresenla- 

^H tive element to be reduced to a minimum, the feeling being merely one of vague 

L 



C/. above, 1. p. 139. It ia, of course, poEsiHe to regard such special connexions 
(Inctive and inherited, and at the same time to refer them to certain congenital 
ions in the nervous organisation of 01 
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uneasiness. It may be added Ihat it is, in the nature of the case, difliciitc to be surs 
that, in refeiiing a child's fear to inherited asBociation, we have excluded all elenienlB 
falling within the individual experience itself. Thus a baby's firBl fear of, 01 dislike 
to, a dog in a room may be due to a disturbing effect on its unstable nervous system 
of the rapid movements, and noise. Similarly there may be something in the very 
bigness and noise of the sea which excites a nascent dread. When to this disturb- 
ing effect of powerful and novel sent^ilions ia added Ihc far-reaching effect of 
association through aimilarily, we shall find it diilicull to say that a particular 
mode of emotive discharge ia wholly instinctive,' 

§ 17. Effect 0/ Experience: Modification of Instinctive licacltons. 
In considering the effect of experience and education on emo- 
tion, we have first to recognise their action upon the reflex 
somatic discharge. The full naive manifestations of the child 
and the savage become modified by the forces of education or 
culture. 

In the first place, the early emotive discharge becomes 
toned down and restricted. The emotions take on a quieter 
form as life advances. This is more particularly true of certain 
unlovely or morally reprehensible feelings, as rage. This quiet- 
ing effect is due to the development of conation. Passion no 
longer spends itself in aimless utterance, but controlled by will 
directs Jtself in the channels of useful action.* 

In the second place, what we call education tends to diffe- 
rentiate the forms of emotive expression still further, substi- 
tuting for the common primitive language a number of dialects, 
answering to different nationalities and different social strata. 
Thus a great deal of the pantomimic gesture of the races of 
Southern Europe is leamt by imitation. The characteristic 
movement of shoulders and palms with which a Frenchman 
expresses a certain mental attitude ("Don't ask me!" "As 
you will I "). and the action of pressing the side of the nose 

' 1~he tendency to refer particular directions of fear to instinct is carried to an 
Klmosc absurd degree by some writers. Thus Binet seeks to prove that a baby 
has a special instinctive fear of falling out of its nurse's arms. {Reviu Fhilosopkique, 
Uuch, iS^, p. 30Z.) Surely it is more reasonable to suppose that the feint to let 
the child fall produces disturbances (organic, aural, etc.) uhich trouble the consci- 
ousness. The existence of such special emotive instincts has been urged with con- 
Bideiable fulness by G. H. Schneider, Dir Mmtcklichi Willt ,- Preyer, Dit SftU 
da Kindts, p. lo^, etc. ; W. James, The PriiicifUs of Psychelagy, u. chap, xxiv. 
Some of the diliicullies of this mode of explanation are dealt with by Bain, Tht 
and tkt Will, chap. ii. g 14 ff. 
C/. James, PrincipUs of Piychology, ii. p. 175 f. 
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with the Torefinger by which a German expresses the sharpeni'm 
of his intellectual process to a special degree of acuteness, are 
doubtless acquired actions. The same may be said of many 
of the artificial signs of those milder currents of interest and 
sympathy which circulate in ' good ' society. The characteristic 
inclination of head and figure, modulations of voice, etc., by 
which a polite hostess impresses on her guest a sudden 
accession of personal interest is one of the arcana of what is 
termed "good breeding". Such acquired actions (so far as 
they are genuinely indicative of feeling) tend to become assimi- 
lated to emotianal movements proper, when by repetition they 
grow habitual and free from the element of conscious purpose. 
It may be added that, like original reflexes, they tend to some 
extent to enlarge and enrich the emotion. It may be safely 
said that the stiff, undemonstrative Englishman, whose dis- 
regard of gesture is satirised by Schopenhauer, has a less 
intense and rich social consciousness than the Frenchman or 
Italian, an inference abundantly supported by observation of 
the wide difference in their habits of life. 

One other inlluence of experience on the somatic reflex in 
emotional states must be alluded to, viz., the effect of repeated 
indulgence in an emotional state in fixing and strengthening 
the disposition to that mode of discharge. This is an illustra- 
tion of the principle of habit, which, though it tends as we 
have seen to dull feeling, tends also indirectly to fix and 
further it by strengthening the disposition to the appropriate 
motor reaction. A child who is allowed to fall again and 
again into the mental and bodily attitude of anger contracts 
a stronger organic disposition to react in this way, a fact 
clearly seen in the greater rapidity of the outburst, and in 
the diminished strength of the stimulus requisite for calling 
it forth. 

§ i8. The Presentalive Factor in Emotion. The development 
of our emotional life, while thus influenced in a measure by 
modifications of instinctive reaction, is chiefly dependent on the 
extension and accumulation of presentative material. We have 
already seen that an emotion contains a presentative factor. 
Thus fear, love, and so forth, are excited by certain percepts, 
together with the ideas which these percepts suggest. Over- 
looking the possible action of special inherited association, we 
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s=c that emotion proper, as distinguished from mere sense- 
feeh'ng, only displays itself when experience supplies the neces- 
sary presentative stimulus. Thus the child fears to eat his 
food too hot after experience has associated with the appear- 
ance of a heated substance the painful sense-feeling of a bum. 
The growth and expansion of emotion, its diffusion over a 
larger and larger range of object, its recoverability and exten- 
sion in time, its differentiation into a larger and larger number 
of varieties or states, is due to this action of experience and 
association. We have now to consider this side of our emotive 
states more fully. 

5 ig. Feeling as Ideal. In considering the effect of re- 
presentation on emotion we must set out with the fact that 
when a feeling is an accompaniment of a sensation (presenta- 
tive state) it reappears in a weaker degree with the corre- 
sponding representative element. Thus the pleasure attending 
a sensation of light, of satisfying thirst, and so forth, is 
revived or re-excited in a weakened form with the represen- 
tation of the sensation. This reappearance of a sense-feeling 
through the reinstatement of the representative copy of the 
original sensation may be described as revived or as " ideal " 
feeling. 

This fact that the image of a sensation is attended with a 
weakened re-excitatlon of the original feeling-accompaniment is, 
doubtless, connected with the nervous conditions of the repre- 
sentative image and of sense -feeling. It has been pointed out 
above that the image, say of a colour, probably has for its neural 
correlative a weakened excitation of the same central nervous 
elements that were engaged in the production of the sensation ; 
also that the nervous conditions of a sensation are a main factor 
in the production of the feeling which accompanies it. It would 
appear to follow that the central nervous re-excitation underly- 
ing the image will carry with it the production, in a weakened 
form, of the affective concomitant. 

Since the revived feeling is thus organically connected with 
the representative image, it follows that its recoverability de- 
pends in general on the revivability of the presentative element. 
It is a familiar fact that the pleasures of the higher sen: 
tones and colours, are revived in greater proportionate intensity 
than those of the lower senses. As everybody knows, it is hard 
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to recall the pleasures of the table, still harder to recall pleasuiv , 
able or painful organig sensations.' 

Now the revival of a sensation under the form of an image 
is already an intellectual fact involving what we call memory. 
Moreover, it varies, roughly at least, with the fineness of diffe- 
rentiation, i.e., of the degree of intellectual elaboration reached, 
in the particular sense. It follows, therefore, that all feeling, 
so far as revived, is a concomitant of our intellectual life. The 
higher the intellectual development the greater the range for 
the ideal renewal or conservation of feeling. 



The revival of Knse-fecline i 
difficult to explain. It ii ftomcti 
[cadily lecalled than painful. Sin 
OUB nervous candiliona, it may be 
of pleasurable feelings in the absence of the otiginal peripheral 



subject to a number of variations which it U 
H Baid that pleasurable aensalions are more 
painful feelings are supposed to involve injur!- 
}rc diOicult to realise these than the conditions 
At the same 



:, much depends on the temporary condition ; toe, as we have seen, states of 
dejection and sorrow dispose us to entertain painful ideas. There seem, too, tn be 
important differences of individual temperament in this respect, some persons 
being more disposed to tecall and dwell on picaauiahle experiences, others, on 
painful experiences.' 

It is a somewhat subtle point whether we should call the revived feeling itself 
representative or even ' ideal '. Our sharp distinction between the presentalive and 
the affective element compels us to regard the secondary wave of feeling called 
forth by the image as a new feeling equally real or actual with the original, and 
the proper concomitant of the representative image. At the same lime, it must be 
remembered that there is. in many cases at least, B conscious reference to the 
original sense-feeling. Thus in recalling a pleasurable taste, as that of a rare fruit, 
I may be aware that the pleasure of the actual sensation was greatly superior to the 
present revived feeling. This circumstance greatly limits the pleasures of memory, 
or imagination. Thus, as has been pointed out, recalling "happier days" may 
cause pain through a consciousness of the inferiority of the revival to the actual 
feeling. In like manner, as we shall see by-and-by, all desire implies ihi^ recog- 
nition of the inferiority of an ' ideal ' to the original ' actual ' feeling.' 



' As we shall see, the organic sensations attending emotional states, t.g., the 
trembling chilliness in fear, appear to be easily revived when we imagine the ex- 
perience. Mere, however, there is a reinstatement in part of the organic conditions, 
and so of the actual aensations, 

■ On the diHerenccs between individuals, in respect of sensibility to, and reten. 
tion of, pleasure and pain, see my volume, P/ssimisrH, p. 404 ff. George Eliot 
writes: "I don't lind that the young troubles grow lighter on looking back", 
(/.(/>. iii. p. I44-) 

' That, strictly speaking, there is no such thing as revived or reproduced feel. 
ing, but that what is called such is only a new and inferior production of feeling, 
is insisted on by more than one psychologist. (See Volkmann, Lthrbueh in 
Psychahg!'. f iji, P- '33-) 
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§ 20. Assimilalion as Conscrvalrix of Feeling. In tracing out 
the consequences of such revived feeling, we have to ask whether 
the process of assimilative conservation of sensation-traces 
tends to the preservation of the affective element as well. 
Does, for example, the recurrence of a pleasurable sensation- 
complex, as that of a beautiful natural scene, tend to produce 
a deepening of the sensuous pleasure in the second case through 
the reproduction of the image of the first ? It has already been 
pointed out that repetition and custom exert a dulling effect on 
the sensuous feeling. The above question may accordingly be 
put in the form : How far is the dulling effect of repetition and, 
accommodation counteracted by the results of assimilative 
cumulation 7 

That a certain effect of summation is produced in these 
cases is indisputable. To begin with a simple illustration, the 
regular repetition of the rich tone of a church bell shows its 
cumulative effect, not merely in a closer attention to the im- 
pression, but in a sensibly deepened pleasure. 

Again, Jn all cases of recognition of a pleasure-bringing 
object after an interval of separation, we can trace a like 
process of summation through a conscious recalling of past 
pleasurable sensations. Thus, in tiying a favourite musical 
instrument after a period of disuse, we have the pleasure of 
tone appreciably increased by revivals of similar experiences, 
Enid's delight in resuming her former splendour — a splendour 

And therefore dearer; or if not so new. 
Vet therefore feufold dcarei by (he power 
Of inteimilted custom — 

seems an illustration of this deepening of a present feeling 
through the addition of revived currents. 

In certain cases, moreover, the very consciousness of recur- 
nce contributes a new element of feeling. This applies to the 
deepening of horror through the repetition of a crime, as in the 
case of the recent Whitechapel murders, the deepening of grati- 
tude through the repetition of a like favour, and so forth. 

At the same time it must be allowed that this cumulative 
effect is only palpable and distinguishable in those cases where 
there ts some distinct representative consciousness of the past 
experience or series of experiences. In other words, mere 
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automatic assimilation, in which there is no differentiation of s 
consciousness of the present and of a past like experience, 
appears to be inoperalive ir. deepening feeling. Here the mere 
sense of famiharity exercises, as we have seen, the contraiy 
effect of duihng the affective concomitant. 

Similarity of presentation is thus a condition of deepened 
feeling when it is consciously realised. The same thing is seen 
in the curious psychological phenomenon, the effect of poetic 
simile. Here we see an intensification of the feeling-element 
in one presentation through an assimilative comparison of this 
with another presentation having its own feeling-accompani- 
ment. Thus the pleasurableness of the sight and sound of 
foliage stirred by the wind is enhanced by the pleasurable 
image of a joyous dance. It is recognised that a simile owes 
its poetic value to its appropriateness, i e., the degree of kin 
ship by means of which it brings out some aspect of the object 
described ; and also to its own intrinsic charm, this latter being 
in the process of assimilation transmitted to, or diffused over, 
the idea of the object.* 



That [he tecDrrence of like pleasant and unpleasant experiences tends to pro 
duce ft certain cumulative result in the siTective element appears (o be sliown not 
only by the deepening o( such fcciingi as gratitude, liking Tor things, places, 
and persons, but by the well-known edeci of indulgence m a feeling, as fear or 
anger, in strengthening the disposition to that feeling. Yet it is difKcutt to estimate 
the effect heie owing to the presence of other co-operant influences. Thus we 
never have assimilation without some amount of associative complication, that it 
to say, addition of dissimilar preseniative elements with their leeling-accompani- 
ments ; and this process, as we shall presently see, is a main mfluence in the 
deepening of feeling. With respect to the effect of repealed emnlive indulgence it 
has already been pointed out that IhiH is in part explained by the rendering of tfa* J 
reflex discharge rn 



4 



5 21, Feeling and Association. As already hinted, the revival ■! 
of feeling is always, to some extent, the work of contiguous I 
association. That is to say, a feeling occurs in the weakened! 
' ideal ' form when there arises the representative copy of a s 
sation of which the_original feeling was the concomitant. Thus>l 



' This effect of (ransmissian is analogous to that of transference 
attached concomitants to be spoken of presently. 

* On the effect of timilatity on feeling, see Bain, Tkt Bmttioi 
p. 103 C 
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it is a revived feeling when the sight of a cool stream recalls 
the pleasure of the bath, when the sound of a crow's cawing 
recalls the pleasure of a woodland scene, and so forth. Here 
we have to suppose that the particular feeling was in the 
original sense-experience bound up with certain aspects of 
the sensation-complex, so that the partial reinstatement of 
the psycho-physical state in imagination is suf&cient to pro- 
duce a weaker excitation answering to what we call the echo 
or revival of the original feeling. 

This revival of feeling through associative connexion with 
presentative elements is a fact of far-reaching consequence, 
for our intellectual and for our affective life alike. The effect 
of this association on the former is seen in the fact that, feeling 
being the source of all that we call interest, the presence of a 
strongly- marked affective concomitant in a presentation or 
series of presentations tends greatly to a selective retention and 
reproduction of these.^ Not only does such an affective con- 
comitant in the sense-experience serve to fix a vivid impression, 
the weakened feeling which attends the uprising of the repre- 
sentative image serves in the reproductive stage to awaken 
interest, and so to secure the proper adjustive process of atten- 
tion,* To this it may be added that the existence at the moment 
of reproduction of any special tendency to a particular tone of 
feeling will serve, as we have seen, to selectively reinstate those 
images suggested at the time which happen to have the pro- 
per affective accompaniment. In this way the whole course of 
our ideal successions or trains of ideas is profoundly influenced 
by the affective elements which are conjoined with the presenta- 
tive. 

We may now look at the effect of these associative complica- 
tions of the presentative and the affective phase of consciousness 
on the extension and development of the latter. The action 
here referred to may be described in general as the gradual 
accretion of feeling-accompaniments about particular presenta- 
tions or presentation-complexes, through and by means of suc- 
cessive processes of contiguous integration which connect these 
presentations with others that have a palpably pleasurable or 
painful character. 



' Cf. above, I. p. 163, ' See I. p. 346 f. 
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Tlie mode of action here may first be illustrated by the 
associative enrichment of our sense-feelings. Let us take a 
particular sound, as the cawing of a rook, which, in itself, is 
certainly not agreeable. This sound, in the case of those who 
have lived in the country in early life and enjoyed its scenes 
and its adventures, is well known to become a particularly 
agreeable one. To some people, indeed, there is hardly any 
more delightful sonorous effect than that of this rough, unmusical 
call. The explanation is that this particular sound, having been 
heard again and again among surroundings, as park and wood- 
land, which have a marked accompaniment of pleasure, has be- 
come contiguously interwoven with these presentations, and so 
produces a faint re-excitation of the many currents of enjoyment 
which accompanied these. It is probable that such associative 
integrations serve to modify our pristine sense-feelings to a 
much larger extent than we are aware of. Thus the colour, 
cerulean blue, may take on some of its peculiar charm through 
association with serene, summer skies. Alison has abundantly 
illustrated the workings of association in thus rendering plea- 
surable by association what was originally indifferent, if nofc, 
disagreeable.^ 

g 22. Tramfcrems of Feeling. It is evident that this associa-; 
tive integration of presentations with affective elements diffei 
from that which connects presentations one with another. Thi 
feeling-mass, which has become conjoined with a given pre- 
sentation through the medium of associated presentations, tends 
to appear wilhoul the revival of the latter. In other words, the 
feeling is said to be associatively transferred to a new presenta- 
tion. Thus the cawing of the rook excites a pleasurable feeling 
directly, that is, without any distinct representative conscious- 
ness of countrj- scenes, so that the feeling appears to belong to 
the sound just as much as if it were a sense-feeling proper. 
Similar effects are seen in the transference of horror and other 
feelings to places, of dignified and undignified associations to 
names, and so forth. 

This process of feeling-transference points to a radical 
peculiarity of all affective integration. We saw above when 
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discussing the relation of presentation and feeling that the 
latter is partially independent of the former. This proposition 
is clearly illustrated by the phenomenon now considered. A 
transferred feeling is one which is excited without the mediacy 
of the particular presentative element of which it was originally 
a concomitant. The sound of a babbling brook, the perfume of 
a violet, give to the country-bred man an after-taste of the 
enjoyments of boyhood and romantic youth, without any dis- 
tinct reproduction of the experiences out of which these enjoy- 
ments sprang. 

The explanation of tliis su^ipression of the presentative mtcimGdiary in the 
case of IranBfetred reeling Kcems a complicated matter. To some extent we appear 
to have to do here with ■ phenomenon of opposing teptesentative tendencies 
analogous to that seen in the case of the generic ima^. That is to say, the multi- 
plicity of experiences itself prevents the distinct representation of any one of the 
details. That this is so is shown in ihe fact that the presetit writer by dwelling 
long enough on the sound of the rook finds himself recalling particular scenes of 
early life— a case precisely similar to what, as Taine and others have shown, takes 
place in fixing the mind on a general name. It is possible, too, that nervous 
dynamics, if we understood them, would help ua here. It looks as if the current of 
feeling (involving most probably some amount of reflex nervous discharge) supei- 
vened so rapidly as to swamp, so to speak, the representative ci 

It may be added that such transference takes place not only o: 
of (appronimately) similar presentations, but on that of partially like ones. Thus 
M. Loii relates from his own experience how a whole Sunday morning mood, 
which happened, when he was a child, to synchronise with the presentation of a 
ray of light falling obliquely on the darkened wall of the staircase of his home as 
be returned with his mother firom church, was uniformly revived in hia later 
life by the sight of a similar clfcct of sunlight in a darkened staircase at 
StambouL^ 

It follows from this that complex mental states may form 
themselves, in contiguous attachment to particular objects, in 
which the feeling-element is predominant and the presentative 
remains in sub-conscious abeyance, that is to say, is only very 
vaguely differentiated and recognised in its constituent parts. 
Such a presentative-affcctive complex, appearing as a large 
undiscriminated feeling-mass, is precisely what we mean by an 
emotion on its presentative side. Thus the wave of feeling 
awakenedi after an interval of separation, by the sight of a 
familiar object which is dear to us, e.g., our home, our favourite 
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book, our beloved friend, is, in its initial as distinguished f 
its resonant stage, the outcome of a number of confluent as- 
sociated pleasures. What we mean by the development of our 
emotions, our permanent likes and dislikes, our recurring and 
characteristic fears, our feeling of pride, and so forth, is the 
result of such successive integrations of transferred feeling. 
It is this process which is most effective in counteracting that 
decay of feeling through accommodation of which we have 
treated above. ] 

It may be well to point out that this principle of associative 
transference is one of the highest practical importance. To 
begin with, it serves to secure the persistence of feeling by 
extending the range of excitant. In this way we may get 
children to recall unpleasant experiences by associatively 
embodying them in certain reminders, and more particularly 
in special localities. Not only so, this process enables us to 
a large extent to create likes or dislikes for relatively indifferent 
objects by investing them with agreeable or disagreeable as- 
sociations. Locke suggested that boys would take to books 
as eagerly as they take to play if study were only invested with 
the semblance of play. More, in his Utopia, shows how in his 
ideal community gold and silver come to be contemned by 
reason of degrading associations. 

If may be remarked further that the same complex Integra- j 
tion which serves to develop pleasurable and painful emotions [ 
tends to generate those mixed emotional effects which we s 
frequently experience. Our feeling for a locality, for 
person whom we have known intimately, for a well-studied | 
author, and so forth, is rarely an unmixed one. A tangle of ] 
agreeable and disagreeable associates results in a mixed e: 
tion, in which now the pleasurable, now the painful factor is 
uppermost. 

§ 23. Differentiation of Emotion : Refinement. As the last ' 
result of this process of presentative-affective integration, we 
have that growing differentiation of emotive masses which is 
one of the characteristic features of mental development As 
an example, we may take the emergence of a feeling of anger 
proper out of the primitive undifferentiated baby-misery (as 
seen, for example, when the child is being dressed) ; and the 
differentiation of this early anger itself into many varieties of 
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shade, as the feeling we cherish for a successful rival, for one 
who has injured lis when wearing the mask of friendship, and 
so forth. This fine ramification of emotion is due to the ever-in- 
creasing differentiation of the integrated masses just spoken of. 
In the case of the more intellectual emotions — particularly, 
the aesthetic and moral sentiments — this differentiation reaches, 
in the case of cultivated persons, a specially high point. To 
be differently affected by two musical composers or two authors, 
to be differentially responsive to alt the possible nuances of 
moral colouring in a lie, is the mark of a refined emotional 
nature. Here, however, as we shall see. the presentative or 
cognitive element assumes a much greater prominence in the 
whole effect, and the refinement of feeling includes a consider- 
able increase of reflective comparison and discrimination of pre- 
sentative material on its affective side.' 

§ 24. Influence of the Grovith of Represenlation on Feeling. It 
follows from the above that feeling becomes enlarged, spread 
out, as well as deepened and consolidated, by the development 
of representation (imagination and thought). The growth of 
ideation is thus a necessary condition of all the richer, more 
varied emotive experience. 

At the same time, the effect of a growth of ideation is not 
wholly in the direction of sustaining and expanding feeling. As 
common observation tells us, the higher developments of intel- 
lectual activity constitute, along with that of will-power, 
already referred to, one main counteractive to the early intensity 
and masterfulness of feeling. The child grows calmer as he 
grows older, not merely and not so much by putting on the 
volitional screw as by learning to reflect. In this way, for 
example, a good deal of childish fear loses its intensity by 
a reflective recognition of its groundlessness. The child's 
outburst of anger is restricted by a recollection of previqjis acta 
of kindness from the offender; his overmastering grief is re- 



* The expression " [eRnemenl of feeling," as commonly used, includes a high 
degree of responsiveness to weak emotive stimuli, as well as a high degree of dis- 
criminative response. Thus a refined sense of beauty ia one that spies out the 
least obirusive manifestations of the beautiful, as well as disciiminatively appre- 
ciates its manifold forms or shades. Hence refinement of feeling may be said to 
answer to both *' absolute " and ■' discciminative " bcnsibility in the region of sca- 
(C/. above, I. p. 87 fi.) 
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duced by the thought of the temporariness of the evil, its com- 
monness to himself and to Others, and like considerations. 

No doubt, as we have recognised, feeling tends to suborn 
representation into its service. It may be said, indeed, that 
through this selective action of feeling on ideation every emo- 
tion seeks to Justify itself. Thus the angiy man selectively 
fixes his attention on the circumstances which tend to awaken 
resentment, e.g., the deliberate nature of the injury, the want 
of provocation, and the like, and which may accordingly be 
put forward as logical grounds. But just so far as representa- 
tive power grows strong and independent will it exercise an 
inhibitory influence on emotive impulse, complicating the situa- 
tion by recalling various mollifying circumstances or aspects of 
the case. The " reasonable " man is one who is not mastered 
by the emotive force of a particular idea, or of a particular aspect 
of an idea, but mentally takes in and realises all the circum- 
stances, antecedents, and reasons.^ 

§ 25. Classification of Emotive States : Order of Developfnmtf 
It is customary in psychological works to attempt a systematic 
arrangement of the emotions in which the similarities and 
differences of psychological (i.e., presentative-affective) cha- 
racter.would be indicated by the proximity and the remoteness 
of the several groups. Such classifications are familiar to us 
in the classificatory branches of natural science, e.g., botany 
and zoology. 

A ground for such a classification appears to present itself 
in the fixed distinctions of common thought, which not only 
marks off pleasurable from painful emotion, e^., joy from grief, 
but distinctively names particular modes of emotive excitation, 
eg., fear, anger, pride. 

As soon, however, as we tiy to carry out any precise scientific 
division we find the difficulties insuperable. Material objects, 
as minerals or plants, are separate things, and though the 
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complexity of their afRnitles occasionally renders the placing 
of a particular form a matter of difficulty, a systematic arrange- 
ment of them in higher and lower classes is, in the main, 
practicable. Far otherwise is it with those psychical phe- 
nomena which we call emotions. As pointed out above, our 
states of mind as a whole are not, strictly speaking, suscep- 
tible of that kind of classification which we can carry out in 
the case of material objects.' This is peculiarly true of those 
concrete states which we call emotions. As we have seen in 
our analysis, they- are eminently complex and variable phe- 
nomena. What we call an emotion of fear is 3 changeful 
course of feeling which shows the greatest variations at diffe- 
rent stages. Owing, too, to the structure of emotion through 
the welding together of a mass of feeling-coloured presentative 
material, the particular affective complexion of the whole may 
vary indefinitely through variations in the mode of composition. 
Thus what we call a feeling of joy or grief will exhibit an 
infinite number of shades answering to the particular modes of 
presentative consciousness, and the particular currents of feeling 
to which these give rise. No precise systematic arrangement 
can therefore be attempted. 

The only thing that can be aimed at here is to mark off 
certain broad distinctions among emotive phenomena by help 
partly of differences in the presentative or excitatory factor, 
and partly of dissimilarities in the somatic resonance. As 
already hinted, the emotions distinctively named in common 
life, eg., pride, love, have a well-marked differentiating bodily 
manifestation. These differences of corporeal resonance, 
which, as we have seen, serve to give a different colouring 
to the whole state, must, it is evident, be the main basis of 
any natural history arrangement. This, however, will have 
to be supplemented to some extent by a reference to diffe- 
rences in the mode of excitation, or the presentative phase of 
the emotive state. 

Having thus succeeded in marking off, roughly at least, the 

main varieties among our emotive states, we should proceed to 

deal with them in a progressive order. That is to say, we should 

I seek to arrange them serially, so that simple forms might pre- 
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cede complex forms. The ideal arrangement would be 01 
which we set out with the simplest emotions barely distinguish- 
able from sense-feelings, and proceeded, step by step, to the most 
exalted and complex emotions. Such 3 serial arrangement 
would have to be based on a careful analysis of the feelings, 
with a view to comprehending their complexity, and the way in 
which certain simpler emotions enter as components into other 
and more complex ones. 

This serial arrangement is possible within certain limits. 
We can see that there are some emotions which are complex 
and " representative," being indeed constituted, to some ex- 
tent, by the combination, in revived or ideal form, of other 
and simpler emotions. Thus the sentiment of justice embodies 
in a representative form, and takes up into itself something of 
the flavour of, that ferment of anger or resentment which is the 
reaction instinctively following on sense of personal injury. 

At the same time, a perfect serial arrangement, based on 
analysis, is impracticable, owing to the nature of the pheno- 
mena, as already explained. We have then to fall back on a 
natural history study of the order of appearance. Here we shall 
have to do immediately and mainly with the typical development 
of the human individual, confirming the results of our observation 
of this by what is known of the progressive manifestation of 
emotion in the development of the race and of the zoological 
series. This order will, it may be assumed, correspond in 
the main with the order of complexity or degree of represen- 
tativeness. 

§ 26. Three Orders of Emotion. Without aiming at scien- 
tific precision and exhaustiveness where these seem to be ex- 
cluded, we may group the more important varieties of emotive 
reaction under three stages of manifestation or stadia. 

(i) Under the first fall certain common unspecialised mani- 
festations of pleasurable and painful feeling, which are best de- 
scribed by the current terms, Joy and Grief, These emotions, 
which appear at the beginning of, or very early in, life, pre- 
suppose, as excitants, merely the sense-feelings and those com- 
mon forms of central reaction dealt with in the last chapter, 
viz., change or transition, and conllict. As examples we may 
take the delight of the child in his bath, his fits of miserj- when 
in pain, and for a time aftenvards; the first stimulating effect 
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of wonder at what is new ;' the simpler foiTns of hope or im- 
mediate anticipation of pleasure and of aversion or rejection of 
what is disagreeable;* also the negative feelings of want or 
misery growing out of the cessation of a pleasure, and of relief 
arising from the cessation of a pain ; and, lastly, the delight of 
satisfied hope, and the pain of disappointment, which may be 
taken as rudimentary' forms of the action of the principle of har- 
mony and conflict. 

The manifestation of all varieties of this joyful and of this 
sorrowful emotion is, in its more important features, similar. 
The most pronounced part of the characteristic reaction in 
these cases is the cycle of somatic reflexes with their effects, 
which, as we have seen, distinguishes pleasurable and painful 
emotion. It may be added that these emotive states involve 
the minimum of representation, and so come nearest to senae- 
feelings. All that they include is the representation of a plea- 
surable or painful experience Just over by means of a primary 
memory-image (feelings of loss and relief), and the representa- 
tion of such an experience in the immediate future through the 
suggestive force of present percepts (feeling of disappointed ex- 
pectation). 

(2) Next to these common undifferentiated forms of emttive 
reaction come the Specialised forms to which frequent reference 
has already been made. We may take anger, the specialised 
form of fear, and fondness or love as examples. These emo- 
tions appear in a clear recognisable form later in the history 
of the child than the first undifferentiated group. The child 
knows infantile misery before he knows anger, the misery of a 
suggested unpleasantness, e.g., that of being dressed, of a cold 
bath, before he knows the peculiar state called dread, and so 
forth.* In their primitive forms, which are shared in by many 
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of the lower animals, these specialised emotive reactions in*" 
volve very little of the representative element. Thus an in- 
fant's display of tenderness when he touches his mother's cheek, 
or puts his arms about her neck, is, like the "fondness" of a kitten 
for its mother, and the reciprocal feeling, hardly distinguishable 
from a (complex) sense-feeling (that of soft touch, warmth, 
etc.). As pointed out above, the specialised reactions here re- 
ferred to are instinctive. As shared in by all the higher 
animals, these specialised instinctive emotions may be marked 
off as Animal emotions. 

(3) As a third order of emotive states we have a group of 
feelings characterised by a high degree of prominence of the 
representative or ideational element. They may, roughly at 
least, be marked off as Human feelings in contradistinction to 
the instinctive emotions common to man and animals just 
referred to. They appear later than these in the evolution of 
the race and of the individual. In their fully-developed form 
they presuppose a considerable degree of representative power 
and also a certain range of emotive experience as supplied not 
only by the sense -fee lings but by the earlier and instinctive 
forms of emotion themselves. 

These Representative emotions, as they may be called, fall 
into two clearly-marked sub-divisions, (a) Of these the first is 
Concrete representative emotion, or that mode of feeling which 
arises through an imaginative reinstatement of the original 
causes of an emotion. All "ideal emotion," as it has been 
called, e^., the secondary emotions of anger, love, fear, excited 
by mere ideas of their objects, would fall under this sub-group. 
There is, however, one mode of such representative feeling so 
well marked in its characters and so important that it may be 
singled out as the typical example of this variety of emotion. 
This feeline; is Sympathy, that is, the imaginative entering 
into others' feelings through recallings of our own similar 
experiences. 

(b) The other sub-division of the representative emotions 
may be marked off as Abstract, because in their clear form they 
involve as a constituent factor an abstract idea. These are the 
feelings which grow up about and colour the idea of truth, of 
beauty, and of duty. These are more complex and later in 
their development than sympathy, and, as we shall see, they 
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presuppose a certain development of the sympathetic feehngs. 
They may be briefly described as Abstract Sentiments.' 

It is natural to inquire whether the order of development of 
the emotions just indicated accords with the general require- 
ments of evolution. The most important of these needing to 
be considered here is that those modes of feeling manifest 
themselves first in the development of the race and conse- 
quently in that of the individual which are most closely con- 
nected with, and most directly subserve, life-preserving functions. 
To some extent we can see this to be so. Thus, as already 
hinted, it is of material consequence to self-preservation in the 
case of all the higher animals, whose young pass through a 
period of infantile helplessness and require parental tendance, 
that all varieties of painful experience at least should manifest 
themselves by certain common signs. Again, we can see to 
some extent why, owing to their bearing on the preservation of 
the individual or of the species, those specialised instinctive 
reactions which we have called animal should be developed so 
early. Thus it is clearly of more direct consequence for pur- 
poses of life-preservation that the child should have the 
instinctive feeling of anger or resentment, the essential factor 
in the fighting instinct, than that he should have a moral 
sense. There is, accordingly, every reason to suppose that 
the latter feeling was acquired much later in the history of 
the race, as it certainly shows itself later in the history of 
the individual.* 
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A detailed natural history description of the several types 
of emotion must not be looked for here. We shall content 
ourselves with taking a rapid glance at some of the main 
distinctions among the earlier and primitive forms in order to 
pass to those higher distinctively human types of feeling which i 
educationally and otherwise claim a fuller notice. 



(A) GENERAL FEELING OF HAPPINESS AND 
MISERY. 

g I. Characteristics of General Feeling. The general or un^ 
specialised manifestation of pleasurable and of painful emotionT 
need not detain us long. The causes have been dealt with 
in Chapter XIIL, and the general character of the reactions 
in Chapter XIV. A word or two must suffice by way of 
completing the account of this group. 

As pointed out above, the most prominent characteristic of 
these emotions is their common feature of agreeablenesa or 
disagreeableness, and the absence of differentiating psycho- 
physical concomitants such as we find in the case of the 
emotion of fear or of anger. This shows itself in the resonant 
discharge and the expression. Joy at seeing a friend, at the 
unexpected sight of a beautiful thing, and so forth, is pleasure 
more than anything else, and it manifests itself as such. 
Similarly with respect to sorrow or grief, such as that excited 
by mere loss or disappointment. This general form of mani- 
festation is more distinct in early life when certain expressive 
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manifestations, more particularly laughter and tears, which in 
later years come to he restricted as signs of speciahsed emotive 
states {e.g; feeling of the ludicrous, wounded self-love), are 
common modes of utterance of pleasurable and painful emo- 
tion.^ 

It is to be added that while the main characteristic of the 
group of emotions here referred to is this common agreeable 
or disagreeable complexion, they have as a subordinate factor 
certain more special and distinctive features, which gi^ow more 
clearly manifest as development advances. Thus, the emotive 
state attending a small recurring annoyance with its teasing, 
worrj'ing effect, its spasmodic and abortive motor discharges, 
has a different tone or emotive colour from that induced by a 
heavy loss {e.g.t of fortune, reputation). The difTerence in the 
form of presentation involved, with the connected difference in 
the attitude of attention, would alone differentiate the pleasure 
of a glad surprise from that of relief from pain, and the gentle 
melancholy enjoyment of retrospection from the exciting plea- 
sure of anticipation or hope. 

Lastly, it must be borne in mind that even in these most 
general manifestations of happy and of miserable consciousness 
we have a certain commingling of elements. Thus, the state of 
suffering commonly indicated by 'grief (due to some weighty 
trouble as to loss of friend or wounded self-love) is marked 
off from those forms of miseiy which involve a feeling of 
bitterness and the hardening effect of defiance by an accom- 
paniment of massive pleasurable sensation. The softened or 
melting attitude, with its effusion of tears, and so forth, not only 
provides a vent or relief, but supplies agreeable concomitants. 
Hence the paradox, that we enjoy and nurse our grief, and 
that we speak of sorrow as a luxury.* 



> On the part played in cnrly life by laughing and weeping as common manl- 
feststions of pleasure and p4.iii, see DaiwJn, Tht Expreision of the Emotioni, 
chaps, vi. and viii. C/. the full account of the eaity manifestations of pleasurable 
and painful feeling in the first years of life by Preyer, Dit Settt des Kindts, cap. vi. 
The chaiactetiatic physiological accompanitnenta of joy and of soiiow are deactibed 
by C, Lange, Ucber Gtmulhsbtwigungcn, p. ig, 

■ The relieving, soothing effect of teais in stales of misery is set down by Mr. 
Spencec to its action in lessening the congcalion of the biain, Foi a careful inves- 
tigation of the causes and the accompaniments of weeping, sec Darwin, Tht 
Exfriulon of tht Enolhns, chap. vi. and chap. viii. (C/. B^n, of. cil., chap, vii.) 
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(D) SPECIALISED INSTINCTIVE EMOTIONS. 

Passing, however, from these common forms of emotive 
reaction, we may seek to indicate the chief characteristic 
differences among the specialised forms of instinctive or animal 
emotion. Here it is obvious we may be guided by certain 
broad and well-marked differences in the somatic embodiment, 
including the manifestation or expression. While keeping as 
closely as possible to the psychological point of view and 
considering the psychical differences in the emotive states, we 
shall endeavour ta include the biological aspect as welt. 

g 2. Distinction of Egoistic atid Social Feelings. We may 
sub-divide these primitive instinctive emotions according as 
they have to do exclusively with the individual or embrace 
others as well. In this way we get the current distinction, 
egoistic (or selfish) and social feelings; or, since the social 
feelings are other-regarding as distinguished from self-regard- 
ing, egoistic and altruistic feelings.^ Fear (of personal evil) 
would be an example of the former, love or tenderness to- 
wards offspring an example of the latter. 

It is important to inquire how far this distinction is a 
psychological one. The so-called egoistic (animal) feelings, as 
fear, do, no doubt, in their crude form, develop before the 
social, and to this extent are psychologically distinguishable. 
Again, in their higher forms in the human consciousness, they 
involve the idea of self, and are thus marked off by the presence 
of a distinctive presentative element. On the other hand, the 
main ingredient in social feeling proper, viz., sympathy, is, as 
we shall see, a close reproduction and simulation of egoistic or 
individual feeling. Thus, to sympathise with another's suffering, 
fear or anger, is to be in a psychical condition closely resembling 
that of the corresponding personal feeling. 

From all this it follows that the distinction of the egoistic 
and the social feelings is in the main biological and ethical. 
It is because of the profound difference in the significance and 
purpose of the feelings, as subserving the preservation of the 
individual, and that of the community or race, that the dis- 
tinction has become fixed in psychology. In order to illustrate 

' So, Hcrbeit Spencer, Pijthelagy. pt. viii. chap. vi. ff. 
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the two groups of feeling here distinguished, we may take a 
brief glance at one or two of their main varieties. 

§ 3. Fear : Its General Characteristics. The best type of an 
egoistic emotion having no necessary reference to others is 
fear, which in its more intense form is known as terror. A 
word or two in addition to what has been said on this emotion 
may suffice to fix its general psychological character. 

Fear may be defined as the particular emotive reaction which 
takes place through a sufficiently vivid and persistent repre- 
sentation of a possible pain or evil. It is the peculiar psycho- 
physical attitude taken on by the organism when confronted with 
danger or threatening evil.' 

The well-known somatic symptoms, viz., cessation of motion, 
crouching bodily attitude, heart-beating, pallor, trembling of 
the surface muscles, etc., point to the disturbing and lowering 
effect on the organism. The only stimulation of muscular 
activity seems to be in the direction of the higher sense-organs, 
and especially the eye. These organs, together with the con- 
nected apparatus of attention, are, as is well known, in a state 
of rigid fixation in confronting an object of terror.' 

Fear 19 an emotion which illuslratfs in a peculiarly sitiking way the need of 
including the resonant factor. The attemplB of the earlier assoeiaiionists to 
account for fear it a mere product of association— aa in James Mill'i doctrine that 
it is the idea of a painful sensation associated with the ideaof its being future — 
wholly inadequate through ignoring what J. S. Mill called the animal (i.r., the 
bodily) element in our feelings. As he pertinently remarks, the fear of flogging 
has physical demonstrations quile dissimilar 10 those of the Hogging itself, so that 
the effect of feai cannot be wholly set down to the idea of the pain.' 

The organic substratum of fear constitutes a well-known disposition to the 
feeling. Thus we are all prone to fear when 'low,' that is, wanting ii 
tone. A fit of heart -palpitation fi^m indigestion may excite a range of vague 
apprehensions. Children's special liability to fear is connected with the weakneu 
of the organic functions in their case, and their little power of resisting disturbance. 

* Since all vivid imagination is apt 1 
above, I. p. 487). it Ibllous that fear may bi 
possible to ourselves. Thus, according ti 
in the effect of tragic spectacle. 

' There is reason to suppose that In extreme cases of fascinatior 
man is attacked by a tiger, this factor in terror, by becoming the predomin, 
not only reduces the misery of the slate, but may even lend it wmething of the 
complexion of pleasiuable c 

See his editorial note in his father's Analj-sii, vol. ii. p. 234 ff. 
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The connexion of fcai with organic disluibance a slriltingly illustnlcd ii 
miseiies of b/pocbondiia.' 



§ 4. Development of Fear. Fear appears early in the life of tha 
child, as it seems to appear low down in the zoological scale.' 
At iirst it is hardly differentiated from the vague condition of 
mental shock or " start" which attends all sudden and power- 
ful stimulation, and more particularly loud sounds. As we 
have seen, fear probably appears in the vague form (i.e., without 
any distinct representation of a particular kind of evil) in con- 
nexion with presentations, e.g., of strange animals, which have 
contracted no associations from individual experience, and 
which derive their emotive force from special inherited associa- 
tions,' 

Experience is, however, the chief determining factor in the 
evocation of fear. The child is as conspicuously fearless in 
many directions as he is fearful in others. The infant Scott 
found during a thunderstorm lying on his back on a knoll, 
clapping his hands at the lightning, and crying out " Bonny, 
bonny 1 " at every flash, is a charming example of this. At 
the same time, the timidity of childhood is seen in the read: 
ness with which experience invests objects and places with 
a fear-exciting aspect, in its tendency to look at all that is 
unknown as terrifying, and in the difficulty of the educator ia 
controlling these tendencies. 

It follows that since fear is excited through the suggestion of' 
pain or evil by some sense-presentation, or the imaginative repre- 
sentations of this, its development is furthered, in a manner, by 
intellectual progress. The greater the representative power the 
more numerous and varied the suggestions of possible evil. 
Just as a good deal of endurance means want of sensibility, so 
a good deal of courage means want of imagination. It is in 
this way that we come to fear so many more things, e.g., loss 

* For B caretiit account of the physical manifeslations of fear in man anil in 
animals, see Darwin, Thi BxpTusioH of tht Bmolloni, chap, xii. The authot 
supplies excellent pholographic illustrations of the more exaggerated forms of 
terror in the insane. (C/. Bain, Tkt Emutioits and the Will, chap, v 
Mosso's monograph. La Pavra.) 

■ See Romanea, Menial Evolution in Animals, p. 341 1 

* For the facta going to prove inherited fear, see Preyer, Dif Sti 
theil i. kap. vi. 
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of wealth and of reputation, as life advances. Nevertheless, 
as pointed out above, intellectual culture, while thus tend- 
ing to the spreading out and to the differentiation into more 
varied forms of primitive timidity, tends, at the same time, to 
greatly reduce the early intensity of fear. This it does by sub- 
stituting knowledge for ignorance, and so undermining that vague 
terror before the unknown to which the child and the supersti- 
tious savage are a prey, an effect aided by the growth of will- 
power and the attitude of self-confidence which this brings 
with it. 

g ^a. Biohgical VUw of Fear. The facts here briefly described are capable, 
to some extent, ofa lelcological explanation. Pear is coioinonly said to be asefut 
by holding us back Grom what is destructive. It ia, however, to be noted that as a 
fully-developed state of emotive excitement which paralyses, or at least depresses, 
motor activities, fear, so far Irom being helpful, is distinctly injurious. This para- 
lysing effect is of use only as checking a line of action which is injurious— as, for 
example, the child's impulse to play with a candle flame ; it fetters, instead of 
•etting fiee, the activity required for all self- protective action (shunning of danger, 
escape). The child and the animal may be too frighieneil even to run away from 
that which tenifies theni.l Owing, moreover, to the peculiar effect of fear in keep- 
ing the attention rigidly directed to one object or idea, it exerts a disastrous influence 
on the intellectual processes, incapacitating the subject alike for precisely estimating 
the nature and amount of the threatening evil, and for devising means of escape. 
Here, then, we see a mode of reaction which can only be set down to the primitivs 
constitution of the neuro- muscular organism, and cannot be explained on teleo- 
logical grounds. The influence of development, on the other hand, by reducing 
the intensity of early fear, and transforming it into a calmer feeling, and a motive 
to action, does undoubtedly tend to secure for it this functional utility i and it may 
be said that the object of education with reference to fear is lo direct it to right 
objects, i.i., real, as distinguished from imaginary or fictitious evil, and to transform 
it into an efficient deterring force. 



I 



§ 5. Feelings of Anger, Combat, etc. : General Characteristics of 
Group. As a second main variety of egoistic emotion, we may 
take the feeling variously called anger, resentment, and antago- 
nism. By anger is here meant the peculiar emotive reaction called 
forth by the conscious suffering of injury or an infliction 
of pain. It is eminently an "animal" passion, shared ly 
sentient creatures generally, as an incident of the struggle for li-C 



' A remarkable ease of fascination directly opposing the self-conservative in. 
Rtinct is to be seen in the so-called " curiosity " of deer, monkeys and other animals 
leading them to approach, instead of flying fiom, their destroyGrs, (See Darwin, 
Dticiiit of Alan, pt. i. chap, iii.) 
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and of combat. Unlike fear, anger has a reference to others, 
but, so far from subserving their interests, it is directly injuri- 
ous or destructive. Hence it is frequently described as anti- 
social. Looking at the psychological character of the feeling, 
we find that it resembles fear in having a painful experience as 
its base or starting-point. But the differences are greater than 
the resemblances. To begin with, fear has to do with an im- 
pending evil, anger with one that has actually been experienced. 
Again, fear is throughout a painful feeling, a state of misery or 
wretchedness. Anger, on the other hand, is a mixed feeling, 
with a very distinct and intense element of pleasure. We 
smart under the sense of injury, but we find a keen enjoyment 
in the irate outburst itself. 

This last point brings us to the differentiating somatic accom- 
paniments. Whereas fear is lowering and prostrating to the 
muscular energies, anger is exciting. It is essentially an 
"active" emotion, that is, one venting itself in energetic. 
muscular action. Thus, after describing the well-known; { 
effects of rage on the circulation and respiration, Darwiir J 
writes : — 

"The excited brain ^ves strength la the muscles, and, at the lame time, , 
energy to the will. The body i« commonly held erect, ready for i 
. . . The moulh is generally closed witb firmness, showing fixed determination* 
. , . Such gestures as the raising of the arms, with the fists clenched, as if W% 
attike the oRunder, . 



This brief description of the outburst may help us to under- 
stand how it comes to have so intense a pleasurable element. 
To begin with, the heightening of the activities of the respira- 
tory and circulatory organs, causing a special reflex augmentation 
of cerebral activity, is itself a cause of agreeable excitement: 
we seem preternaturally alive when 'roused' by anger. It is, 
however, in the energetic reaction of the voluntary muscles, 
and the sensations to which they give rise, that we must look 
for the chief pleasurable ingredient. The full gratification of 
angry passion is the retaliative injury (e.g., the blow, the insult- 
ing word). What we call the sweets of retaliation are the 
concomitant of this conscious infliction of injury. Hence anger 
is in general pleasurable so far as this injury is foretasted, as 

' Th^ Expression of Iht Emolions, pp, 140, a^i. 
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in the partial clenching of the fist. It is only when ' 
conscious of being restrained in this retaliative action, as in 
states of "impotent wrath," that the pleasurableness of the re- 
action is lost in a new feeling of disappointment or conflict. 

I 50. Plcaiure of Rilalinlioii. The eiaet nature or aouice of ihc pleaBure of 
(elaliation, and, generally, orihe delight in inflicting pain or ciuelly. Is a mbject which 
has given rise to much discuEsion. In the case of the human being and the animal 
this pleasure is closely bound up with the fighting instinct. The baby's ciushing 
of a fly can hardly be said to be conECioua cruelty. It ia in resenting injury, in the 
siwalion of resistance to attack, that the characteristic flush of angiy enjoyment or 
malevolent passion shows itself. Now this situation gives rise 10 other feelings, 
and mote paiticulatly to the vivid consciousnesB of transition from a slate of danger 
10 one of strength or supetiorily. To strike our assailant is to disable him, and so 
not only tO remove a cause of fear but to substitute (he sweets of power. Hence 
we And Dugald Stewart deriving the pleasure of cruelly from the feeling of power. 
This pleasure of power must, it is evident, include that of the strenuous exciting 
muscular action itself. It is in and through Euccessful combat that we realise our 
bodily strength, the ultimate base of all power. It may, indeed, be said thai there 
is an instinctive impulse to resist all assault in this strenuous way, an impulse 
traceable far down in the animal scale, and forming a main ingredient in what a 
called the instinct of self-conservation. Whether, however, this exhausts all the 
pleasure of the angry outburst is doubtful. The appearance of a 
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§ 6. Development of Anger. Anger shows itself in the case 
of the child in close connexion with physical pain. It becomes 
differentiated from mere physical suffering by the vague con- 
sciousness of another's action, e.g., when forced by the nurse 
to take its bath, or to be dressed. The extension of the feel- 
ing by the child and the savage to injuries not inflicted by living 
things may be explained by the primitive impulse to endow 
all material objects with something analogous to will. Even 
grown-up persons find themselves resenting the painful arrest 
of the foot in locomotion by a stone or other obstacle as a per- 
sonal attack very much as the child resents it. 



'This is Prof. Bain's view. (See Tht Emolioni and Ike Wilt, chap, bt.; tf. 
Mind, i. p. 185 and p. 419.) Prof. W. James calls in a special hunting instinct to 
explain the pleasure of brutality, (Principles of Psychology, u. p. 411.) 
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The feeling becomes expanded and differentiated into 
variety of shades throuj^h the progress of experience. Thus 
the situation of competition for the limited pleasures and good 
things of life is a powerful excitant of the passion. In this way 
the unlovely feelings known as envy and jealousy which play so 
large a part in early life are developed. Again, in the fighting 
propensity so strong in boyhood we see a signal display of this 
anti-social feeling. This propensity is congenital and derived 
from the instinct of combat common to all animals (especially 
when the food-supply is deficient), and more particularly to the 
stronger and more combative male. 

In later life the passion, owing to its unloveliness and social 
injuriousness, is in its more turbulent forms subject to peculiar 
restrictions. It remains, however, throughout life one of the 
strongest and most deeply-rooted of our feelings. A good deal 
of the excitement of ambition springs from the gratification 
the combative propensity, the delight of triumphing over 
adversaries. The pleasure of surpassing others exceeds thai 
of surpassing ourselves mainly through the addition, in thi 
former case, of the element of veiled malice. A curious scene o 
the pleasures of successful attack and humiliation is the fashion- 
able drawing-room, which, as modern satirists, both literary 
and pictorial, remind us, hides under its smiling complacencies 
a considerable fund of malignit}'. It takes on a worthier form 
in all refined antipathy, which is the resentment of injury to our 
higher assthetic and moral feelings. Under this form it is 
differentiated into a number of nuances, the gratification of 
which constitutes one of the complexities of the modern novel 
as compared with that of the last century with its one strong 
typical villain. The feeling of anger attains its highest de- 
velopment in the state of moral indignation, in which the sense 
of personal injury is lost in the feeling of our solidarity with the ] 
community. I 

S 6a. TiUology of Anger. From this account of the feeling we can see that it 
has an obvious teleobgical explanation. As alieady pointed out, anger in its 
primitive form is resentment of attack, and KO one of the most widely diffused 
manifeslalioniof the instinct of Eelf-conservation. A child without the impulse of 
retaliation would be unfitted to defend himself in the battle of life. Owing, how- 
ever, to the special social conditions under which the individual lives in a civilised 
community, the instinct of [cseniment loses some of its original utility. As an 
anii.social feeling, angci tends to out own injury in a state wbici 
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well-beinEof the individuaW-ith that of the communiiy. Thus a violent diapositioi 
to angry outbucsl biings us into dangerous collision with law. On the other hand, 
^ fai aa anger is sympathelically extended, so as to become a disposition to resent 
injury to others, the family or the communiiy, it acquires a Dew teleological signifi- 
cance as race'pieseivin^ 

§ 7. Self-FecUng: Pride, etc., Gincral Characteristics. We 
may now pass to an emotion which is much more circumscribed 
in the animal world, and more distinctively human, than either 
fear or anger. This is the egoistic feeling par excellence, the 
feeling, or rather the group of feelings, which becomes organi- 
cally connected with the presentation or idea of self, and which 
may be described generally as self-complacency, and its opposite, 
self-displeasure. Although, if we were following the order of 
development strictly, we should have to postpone the considera- 
tion of this feeling until we had dealt with the instinctive form 
of social feeling, it will be more convenient to give a brief 
account of it here, and then discuss social feeling as a whole. 

The stimulus of the feeling of self is the presentation of 
some aspect, feature, or concomitant of the ego or self, recog- 
nised as such, that is to say, as a part of 'me 'or as 'mine,' 
which has a distinctly agreeable or disagreeable character. 
More particularly the feeling is excited by the presentation or 
idea of something in the 'me 'or its belongings which is regarded 
as useful, worthy, which raises our value, or the opposite. Thus 
it is a self-feeling when a child is pleased at the sight of his 
own fresh-washed face, or is proud of his exploits tn games, or 
when, on the other hand, he has the disagreeable feeling of self- 
depression, confusion, or the blush-feeling under the gaze of a 
stranger. 

It is evident from this definition that we have here to do 
with a feeling of a much wider range, and much more difficult 
to demarcate, than so well-marked and comparatively invariable 
an emotion as fear. Self-feeling is as varied in respect of its 
presentative or excitatory factor as the presentation or conscious- 
ness of self is varied. 

With respect to the somatic reaction, we have here, In 
addition to the general distinction of pleasurable elation and 
depressing misery, certain more specialised manifestations. 
Thus there is the characteristic bodily attitude of pride (of 
which the strutting peacock and turkey are often taken as the 
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emblem), the erect carriage of trunk and head, as if the proud i 
man were trying to enlarge himself.' On the other hand, there 
is the well-marked reaction of blushing, which is confined to 
man, and seems to appear first in the third year of human life. 
This reaction, of which Darwin has given us a most care- 
ful account, is distinctly a disagreeable experience, involving a 
painful and crushing consciousness of self (under another's 
gaze), and attended with a further unpleasant effect in what is 
called confusion of mind. Another and closely-related reaction 
is that of shyness (covering the face, etc.). This, however, it is 
obvious, is closely akin to, if not a modification of, childish 
timidity. Much the same may be said of the characteristic 
attitude of humility, the crouching pose of body, which, as 
Darwin has obser\'ed, is the direct antithesis of the elevation 
which goes with pride. ■ 

§ S, Devclopmctit of Sdf-Fccling. We may now pass to the 
development of the chief phases of this many-sided emotion. 
As self-consciousness begins with the presentation of the bodily 
self, we may expect the self-feeling to display itself first with 
respect to the body. A trace of bodily pride or self-complacency 
may, perhaps, be seen in the care with which many animals 
clean and spruce their hair, feathers, etc. An infant, on be- 
ginning to envisage the body as self, may be supposed to contract 
a certain feeling of self-complacency in connexion with the 
touch and sight of it. The intense delight which young girls 
are capable of realising from this source has recently been illus- 
trated by the frank confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff,* 

The feeling attaching to the bodily self, as ' nice ' or ' pretty, 
is analogous to the tender feeling the child has for its mother. 
Markedly different from this is the shade of self-feeling attach- 
ing to exhibitions of active power. The boy rejoices in his 
strength, and has in the realisation of his bodily powers a 
delightful consciousness of self, as expanding. It is this mode 
of the self-feeling, the delight in exhibiting or realising our 
active powers, which is more specially referred to by the term 
pride. 

* This, as Darw-in obBBrvea, is clearly indicated by Ihe expreBBioni, ' haughty ' 
(f.r., high), " puffed up " with pride, and K> lorlh. (See Exprtaion of Ike Emotieia, 
p. 263.) 

■ Sue her yournal, translated by Malhilde Blind. 
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much, who plans and achieves on a large scale, that has mos 
of pride. Conversely, inactivity, impotence, bring with them a 
ness of a compressed self. The feeling of power in its more in t 
rentiated ftom a pure self-feeling through a special elemem 
superiority. So strong is the impulse of combat or rivalry in human nature that a 
■nan's achievements are apt to yield him an imperfect pleasure when they do not 
sensibly add to his feeling of lordly triumph over others. The boy who is proud ot 
his strength is pretty sure to begin to hector it over his comrades. All boa&ting or 
" bragging " is indeed a form of insolence, that is to say, intended aiTront, disrespect, 
or humiliation. Now this feeling of superiority, as we saw above, is a modification 
of ihe anti-social feeling of malignity. AH arrogance, contempt of inferiors, and the 
mger, and involve the rudiment of an impulse to destroy or 
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crush. This explains the close 
pensity, the fact that the luxury of cons 
both amtmg men and among women i 
superiors or equals (pleasure of triumph) 
of as possible rivals. 

It may be added that while the emotion of power is thus accounted for in the 
main as a compound of self- exaltation and malignity, it takes on a special colouring 
in such forms as disdain, contempt, and so forth. The chaiac [eristic bodily mani- 
festation here, movements of the nose and mouth, some of which, as D;u^vin 
has shown, stand in organic connexion with particular sensations it-g-, foul smeli, 
nausea), contribute special sensational eltmenls, partly disagreeable though in the 
main agreeable, to the whole emotion.' 

§ g. Self-Feeling and Self-Consciousness, The development of 
the feeling of self proceeds pari passu with the growth of self- 
consciousness. We may trace the effect of this development 
in different directions. Thus the expansion of the bodily self 
by the incorporation of clothes, serves, as is well known, to 
effect an irradiation of the self-complacency on to these.' As 
the area of our belongings enlarges under the influence of ex- 
perience and association, so does our self-feeling dilate or 
spread itself out. In this way our surroundings, our home, 
our books or other implements of work, our friends, and so 



' On the psychological natureof the emotion of power, see Bain, o/. fi/., chap.x. 
On the expression ot pride, arrogance, and contempt, see Darwin, op. eit., chap. xi. 
The shading off of common anger into contempt is curiously illustrated in the 
expressional movement of the sneer (uncovering the canine tooth), which is at once, 
as Darwin remarks, a sign of angry defiance and of contempt. (See pp. 149 f. and 



■ See Lotie, Jfi'i 
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forth, come to take on the glow of self-complacency. We take" 
them up into the private region of our personal belongings, and 
feel proud of them. Again, the growth of the higher and more 
representative self-consciousness tends to expand and at the 
same time to equalise the feeling. A steady and relatively 
permanent consciousness of intellectual or moral worth based 
on representations of past achievement becomes more and 
more marked, giving to the man his habitual bearing of pride 
or the opposite. The feeling becomes further refined by the 
discrimination of a lower and a higher self, and the enjoyment 
of self-complacency through the realisation of the latterj in spits 
of the depressing effect of the former. M 

It may be added that the whole effect of experience and . 
social discipline is to tone down the feeling, or at least to check 
its early manifestations, A wider contact with others is 
commonly supposed to teach us the limits of our importance, 
and in any case the code of good manners requires us to hide 
all self-inflation and to assume the external aspect of a reason- 
able or modest self-esteem. 

§ 10. Self-Feeling and Others' Opinion : Love of Approhation. 
Thus far we have considered the growth of self-feeling with 
little reference tothe individual's social relations. But the slight- 
est attention to the circumstances in which the feeling is excited, 
and to its characteristic manifestations, will show us that it 
involves the presence and co-operation of others, at least in the 
capacity of spectators of our doings. A word or two must suffice 
for elucidating this side of the subject. 

As was pointed out above.the child'sself-consciousness becomes 
distinct by help of others' actions and words, which tend to direct 
its attention inwards upon itself. We may expect, then, to find 
that what others say wil! have a good deal to do with the early 
developments of the feeling of self. The first clear indications of 
self-consciousness, viz., blushing and shyness, are directly excited 
by the look or word of another.* This feeling of shame might al- 
most be defined as a disagreeable consciousness of another's and 
a superior's scrutiny. It is a mode of timidity in relation to what 
others will think of us. This reference to externa! opinion be- 
comes more distinct in all those modes of self-feeling which fall 



» See D: 
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under the head of love of display or vanity,love of praise or appro- 
bation, reputation, and so forth. As is well known, this feeling 
is very strong, reaching to the intensity of a passion not only 
in the child, but in his prototype, the race-child or savage,' 
Here it is evident that the gratification (or dissatisfaction) arises 
through others' regard for, or estimate of, oneself. The feeling 
is still, properly speaking, the feeling of self. The child is 
realising its own skill, or other good quality, by means of what 
others say. And the reason why it needs this objective stimulus 
in order to enjoy its self-feeling is that it is unable to carry out 
independently of this any clear process of self-reflexion and self- 
estimation. At the same time, the enjoyment of others' good 
opinion and praise involves an additional element, viz., the 
pleasure of favourable regard, an element that arises out of the 
instinctive sociality of the child, his disposition to heed what 
others think and say of him, and, more particularly, that impulse 
to " look up " to his elders, which is the main condition of all 
education. We may then say that the love of approbation is 
a semi-social, or, to use Mr. Spencer's language, an ego- 
altruistic feeling. 



The pleasure lakcn in oiherV approbation must be dis 

connected with the giving of pleasuic to another, though Ui 

off one into the other, and are nearly always combined in vai 

child is not in the same mental state when it is enjoying i 
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aua proportions. A 
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pleasure. The first, 

the love of approbation proper, springs Crom the survey of the ego or self and ii 

an egoistic feeling, although it has a subordinate social character also : the second, 

as we shall see presently, is a purely social feeling. 

The later developments of the self-feeling free themselves, 
to some extent, from this dependence on others, and so there 
arises the distinction of an independent self-esteem, which may 
maintain itself even in the face of what others think of us. 
This detachment shows itself in the weakening of the desire to 
impress others or to make a display, which desire is a main ele- 
ment in vanity. It is illustrated in the character of Guy Man- 
nering, of whom Scott says that he " was too proud a man to 
be a vain one". This liberation of the feeling from its earlv 
social props is, however, at best only a partial one. Few men 
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would set much store by their own good opinion of themselvef ^ 
if this received no external support. We are counselled by 
philosophers, ancient and modem, to despise others' opinion, 
reputation, and the like, and to live content with an inner self- 
satisfaction.' Such a counsel, however, if taken literally, would 
lead to all the ridiculous extravagance of obstinate self-conceit, 
a phenomenon most strikingly displayed in the delusions of 
the insane. Regard for others' opinion is a mark of the normal 
social man ; and true independence here consists not in flout- 
ing all extraneous opinion as valueless, but in discriminating 
whose opinion is worth consulting, and whose is to be dis- 
regarded because unenlightened, or biased. 

i loa. Teleology of Sclf-Fefling. Our brief account of the self-fecIing may 
flufHce to show how it has its roots deep down in the instinct of aelf-conseivation. 
If stiength and beauty alike are the outcome and the signs of health, the setting 
store by these must, it is plain, tend to the pieaervation of the organism. Thus the 
girl's instinctive feeling for rosy cheeks, and the boy's pride in his biceps, may be 
seen to have a leleological significance. To this it may be added that all gratifica- 
tion of self-feeling, to lar as it springs out of successful life-effort, has a like utility. 
To derive pleasure from the recmring consciousness of growing power, knowledge, 
wealth, and so foclh, is to find our gratification in connexion with what is useful, and 
lends to the confirmntion of life. Lastly, it is evident that the Self-feeling, so far as 
[t depends on and reflects others' feeling towards us, is on aid to individual setf-pteser- 
vation in a social statt. ,Tbe child that cares nothing for what others say is doomed to 
a dangerous collision with the will of the community. It may be added that a 
mutual regard for others' opinion is one of the chief guarantees for the security of 
the social structure ilself. Here we see the social character or tendency of the 
feeling, Its connexion with the maintenance of tlu community, as well u with 
that of the individual.* 

§ IT. Instinctive Social Feeling : General Characlerislics. 
Having now taken a survey of the more important develop- 

• No writer has urged this with greater force than Schopenhauer, (Sec especi- 
ally The Wiidom ij Life, translated by T. B. Saunders, chop, iv.) 

• The nature of the self-feeling is variously conceived by different writerB. 
Prof. Bain appears to regard the emotion of self as in ihe main a tefJcxion of feel- 
ings primarily directed towards Others. {Jhe EmnlioHi and Ihe Will, chap, jd.) 
This view is criticised by W, James, who points out, after Horwici, that many 
things which offend us in others do not offend us in ourselves. (See his whole 
account of the feeling, Frineiplea of Psychotogy, i. pp. 305.329 ; ef. Horwicz, 
PtycM. Analyien, 1 thcil, 3" halfie, S 11.) The teleological aspect of the feeling 
ii dealt with by H, Spencer, Principles of Psychology, vol. ii, pt. viii. chap. vii. ("Ego- 
Altruistic Sentiments "). The term self-love has been used in a peculiar sense by 
Butler and other moralists for the re^Ialive principle presiding over and duly co- 
ordinating the particular affections of self, i.e., egoistic feelings. 
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ment of Egoistic feeling, we may pas3 to the opposed group 
of Social feelings. As already pointed out, the distinction 
between the two groups is not purely or mainly psychological, 
but teleological or ethical, a fact which appears at once in 
the attempt to define social feeling. This cannot be done by 
saying that it is a feeling which has the presentation of 
another sentient being as its proper excitant and 'object'; 
for then anger, contempt, and the like, would be social feel- 
ings.' We can only frame a definition, so as to include the 
well-recognised varieties of the feeling, by adding a teleo- 
logical reference. Social feelings are those feelings which 
are excited by and gather about the presentation of other 
sentient beings, in so far as tiny are supposed to be favourable to 
others, and to maintain the social structure or community.^ 

As thus defined, social feeling has a wide range, appearing 
far down in animal life in the family attachments developed in 
connexion with the rearing of oifspring, parental, and more 
especially maternal, attachment, and in a secondary measure 
attachment to mate ; further, in the gregarious or herding 
propensity, that love of society which keeps many species of 
animals in permanent association. It is, however, as mani- 
fested in man that we shall be more particularly interested in 
it here. 

§ 12. Two Ingrtdienis of Social Feeling, A very little exa- 
mination of the social feelings, love of society, of co-operation, 
personal attachment, and so forth, shows us that it has two 
ingredients, or that it springs from two roots : (a) In the first 
place, there is the liking for others, growing out of the 
pleasure or satisfaction which the presence or companionship 
of others brings, or the bare feeling of Attachment, an emo- 
tion that has in its more concentrated forms the characteristic 
reaction of fondness or caressing.* (6) In the second place, 

1 Anger or malevolence is indeed onen spoken of as a disinterested, that is, 
non-self-cegaiding feeling along with sympathy or benevolence ; and, psj'cho- 
logically regarded, they have a close af&nity. 

' The social feelings as thus defined include those which subserve the biological 
end, tace-preseI^ ation, and more particularly parental love. 

• I use this terra in preference to " tender emotion," the phrase employed by 
Prof. Bain, as this carries with it a much m 
altruistic accompaniment and provocative, vi. 
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there Is the feeling of Sympathy, or the sharing or entering 
into the feelings of others. The former ingredient has an 
egoistic basis. It springs partly out of gratifications instinc- 
tively derived from others, e.g., maternal satisfaction, the 
gratification of sex, and partly out of transferred products of 
association, e.g., the liking for those who have given us plea- 
sure in various ways. The second ingi^edient is the pure 
altruistic element in the social feeling. 

Although the ingredients are never, perhaps, found in pi 
feet isolation, and commonly interact and blend in a very 
intricate manner, they may be studied to some extent apart. 
In the lower animal forms of social feeling sympathy, though 
present, appears in a vague and circumscribed form. In order 
that this feeling attain any considerable degree of development 
representation must have acquired a certain vividness, clearness 
and stability. Hence it is only found in well-developed form 
in man, and among civilised men. We may then consider 
social feeling first of all in its aspect of bare attachment as a 
feeling common to man and animals, and then give a fuller 
account of the distinctively human element of sympathy. 

§ 13. Feeling of Attachment or Fondness. The simplest 
manifestation of attachment is that of a pleasure or satisfaction 
when with others, and a correlative pain or dissatisfaction when 
bereft of their society. This feeling is common to all animals 
that form the temporary but close attachment of the family, 
or the more permanent attachment of the herd,' In the case 
of certain animals, more particularly our domesticated ones, 
it takes on the form of a liking for the society of others outside 
the species. This form of attachment is very strikingly illus- 
trated in the dog.* 

In the case of the human being, the first display of the 
feeling is the early and partially-instinctive attachment to the 
mother or other nurse. The relation involved in the susten- 
ance of the child, a relation only a degree less close than that 

' How strong such Bnlma! altachment may be is shown by the fact that birdB 
and othei animals have been known to die fioni giief at the loss of tlieir mates. 
[See Romanes, Ammal Inlelligenci, p, 27a ft.) 

' The attachment of domesticated animaU to man is not the only case of the 
extension of fondness beyond the limits of the speciea. Many cuiious stories aie 
told of animals making a chum of a member of a foreign species. 
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chief source of the feeUng. Along wilh the supply of nutriment 
there goes that of warmth, support, or propping, which again 
is a continuation of the fcetal dependence. This first instinctive 
or sensuous attachment of the child grows into what we call 
fondness by the complication of this instinctive feeling with 
numerous "ideal" or transferred feelings, the product of the 
many pleasurable sensations, including those of the eye and 
of the ear, of which the mother is the source, 

The mass of feeling thus formed constitutes a true emotion, 
and one which has its own distinctive or specialised manifesta- 
tion. Its proper excitant is the presentation of the mother, 
more particularly the visual presentation of the face; or, later 
on, what serves as its substitute, e.g., the sound of the voice. 
This presentation, provided the necessary conditions, inter- 
mission, or change, etc., are fulfilled, excites a peculiar emotive 
reaction, which, in addition to the general manifestation of 
pleasure (the smile, general excitation of movement), has 
a special element which, in its most general form, may be 
best described as cuddling or nestling. This reaction in its 
common animal form, which is seen not only in man but (with 
obvious differences) in many birds and in mammals, is at first 
the physical symbol of the attachment. Later on it develops 
into a more distinctively human form, viz., caressing touches, 
soft strokings, and embraces. The completed reaction supplies 
a wide range of quiet sensuous enjoyment, so that the feeling 
is a massive pleasure. This early reaction differentiates itself 
later on into the well-known manifestations of the lover, and 
the out-goings of pity or compassion.^ 

§ 14. Expansion of Feeling of Atlachmatt. The emotion here 
briefly described is irradiated in varj-ing degrees of intensity on 
the child's companions. It is sometimes said that there is an 
instinctive tendency in the infant to react pleasurably, more 

' For a full, detailed account of rhe organic sccompa.nLinents of the human 
feeling of fondness, see Bairt, op. eil., chap. vii. (" Tendei Emotion "). The w 
points out that the characteristic uttetarice of "lenderneBs" wilh its relaxation 
of muscle conrrasta with that of anger, and he suggests that among our uncivilised 
ancestors the mood ol tctidernest may hnve been induci 

from the fierce, tense attitude of combat. The organic connexion with 
touch is seen in the expression of friendly feelings by savagea, (See Tylor, Early 
Hill, of ManUnd, p. 51.) 
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especially with the responsive smile, on the sight of the hunra] 
face; yet this is far from being certainly established.^ How- 
ever this he, other instinctive tendencies aided by experience 
serve to develop attachment, liking, or fondness for others. 
Thus the child's sense of weakness and dependence, his desire 
for others' approbation, the experience of the larger and more 
varied field of pleasurable activity opened up by the initiation 
of others, and his own imitative propensities, all conspire to 
make him seek society and to develop a fondness for others. 

Later on, as his mind expands and he is able to discern 
other qualities in those with whom he lives, and more par- 
ticularly mental qualities as knowledge, kindness, sincerity, 
the early fondness becomes enriched by the infusion of 
higher emotive elements, and especially esthetic and moral 
admiration. This recognition of indwelling personal quality 
becomes a more and more distinct element in all permanent 
attachments, including filial fondness, sexual attachment, and 
the more widespread feeling of friendship. 

From this brief sketch we may see that human beings are 
objects fitted to attract us in many and various ways, and to 
levelop within us a strong pleasurable emotion (liking, fondness). 
It is obvious, however, that the full intensity of this feeling 
depends on others' friendly or kindly manifestations towards 
us. The child's largely non-sympathetic and egoistic 'love' 
is the response to the mother's sympathetic or altruistic love- 
Social relations, and the measure of sympathy and good-will 
which are necessary to their maintenance, are thus presupposed. 
We have now to turn to this central and all-important element 
in the social feeling, viz., fellow-feeling or sympathy. 

Cc) REPRESENTATIVE EMOTIONS. 

(i) Concrete Representative Emotion : Sympathy. 
§ 15. General Nature of Sympathy. By Sympathy, in the 
most extended signification of the word, is meant feeling 

* Such 1 leaction would be an Illustration of a special inherited association. 
The observations of Preyei on the liist devdapment of smiling tend to show that 
the responsive smile only nppears when the imitative age ia reached, and that even 
then it is not always rorlhcoming. (Dil StiU dei Kindis, p. iSj.) It is to b« 
noted that the general infantile amiability soon becomes checked by the dcvclop- 
c feeling, vU., shyness 01 timiditj- before stiangers. 
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excited by the manifestation of a like state in another, or, as 
we may call it, concomitant feeling. Thus, when the expres- 
sion of grief depresses, it may be said to be an effect of 
sympathy. In its higher and more complete form sympathy 
ia " fellow-feeling," that is, feeling with and for another, which 
involves an imaginative "intuition" or realisation of his affec- 
tive state.' 

In its more extended sense sympathy is not confined to 
man. We see, indeed, among many species of animals not 
merely concomitant feeling but the germ of true fellow-feeling. 
The out-goings of parental compassion among all the higher 
animals are a considerable set-off to their general callousness.' 
At the same time, sympathy, in all its higher and more distinct 
or articulate forms, is pre-eminently a human emotion. It 
appears, indeed, in its richer and more varied outflow, even in 
man, only among the civilised and "humanised" branches of 
our species, and constitutes an essential and fundamental ele- 
ment in the higher social culture. 

The reason of this limitation of sympathy to the higher 
stadia of human development is to be found in the nature and 
conditions of the feeling. These will be expounded more fully 
presently. Here it is enough to say that, since sympathy with 
others is only possible when we imaginatively represent and 
realise their affective states by help of our own similar experi- 
ences, it can only reach a considerable development after a 
certain accumulation of emotive experience through the grati- 
fications and disappointments of the more instinctive emotions, 
and when the general representative power of the mind attains 
a certain strength. It is to be added that the wider and more 
varied manifestations of sympathy presuppose that type of social 
life, with its closer and more systematic co-operation, and its 
humanising institutions and education, which is to be found 
only in civilised communities. 

I The idea of concomitant feeling passing into conscioui feeling with others ii 
■opgMted by ihe etymology of the terra (<rt* and mfBot). (C/, the Gennan Mil- 
gefiiht.) 

' The manifestations of sympathy among animals occnr in close connexion 
with those of fondness, that is to say, towards members of the family group, and 
those of the herd or flock. For examples among birds, see Romanes, Animai Iiilil 
ligtiue, chap. X. p. 270 ff. 
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The process of sympathy in its most general form may t 
described as the revival in a lower degree of strength of an 
affective slate through the medium of a presentation answering 
to a part of its reflex discharge or manifestation. Thus depres- 
sion on seeing a person in tears is due to the presence of a pre- 
sentation corresponding to a part of the manifestation of pain 
or grief as experienced in our own case. Since this presenta- 
tion presumably acts by exciting a faint degree of the corre- 
sponding reaction in our own organism, all sympathy is closely 
akin to imitation. In its lower and more instinctive form, more 
particularly, it might be described as reinstatement of feeling 
through imitative motor discharges. In the higher forms, 
where the responsive feeling depends on more elaborate pro- 
cesses of representative imagination, this imitative factor, 
though still present, plays a more subordinate part. 

The feeling of sympathy appears under a special or re- 
stricted, and under a more general or comprehensive form. 
Chronologically, both among animals and in man, it is first 
developed in close connexion with special feelings of attach- 
ment, and more particularly those binding together parent and 
offspring, during the more or less prolonged duration of the 
family, and the members of a gregarious band or herd. It is 
here that we see the manifestations of animal sympathy ; and it 
is within like limits that sympathy displays itself in the lower 
stages of human culture, and in the earlier period of individual 
development. The wider and impartial manifestations of sym- 
pathy belong to the higher stages of civilisation and human 
culture. 



With this preliminary account of sympathy to guide us, we 
may now proceed to trace its principal developments, 

§ i6. Contagion of Feeling: Sympathy and Imitation, The 
simplest manifestation of sympathy is to be found in the phe- 
nomenon known as the contagion of feeling. This shows itself 
among all animals which are brought into habitual contact, and 
subjected to similar external conditions, mothers and their off- 
spring, and members of a herd of gregarious animals ; witness 
the imitative communication of distress from chick to hen, or of 
fear from one member of a flock of sheep to others. It shows itself, 
too, very early in the life of the child, and is, indeed, a charac- 
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teristic of low development in the case both of the race and of 
the individual. 

Here, it is evident, we have to do, primarily and mainly, 
with an imitative reproduction of expressive movements, in- 
cluding those by which sounds are produced. The animal that 
bleats, bellows, and so forth, in response to a similar cry of his 
herds-mate, takes on something of the corresponding feeling by 
taking on one important factor of the whole organic reaction. 
Similarly when children or savages are affected by the contagion 
of laughter, or of fear. 

Now we have seen that the reaction characterising a parti- 
cular emotion is, to some extent, instinctive and unacquired. 
It follows that animals and children would show a tendency to 
this contagious or imitative sympathy as soon as they were able 
to connect the sound (or other sign) as presented by another 
with its analogue in their own case, that is to say, as soon as 
they acquired the power of imitation. This power, as we shall 
see, is attained by the child in about the fourth month, and 
there seems no reason to suppose that the signs of others' 
■ feelings are reproduced before this date. 

The connexion between syrapathy and {mitation has been noticed by more 
than one wiiter. Thus Adam Smith illuBtiates tympalhy as follows : " The mob. 
when they are gaiing at a dancer on the slack rope, naturally writhe and twist and 
balance their own l»dies. as they see him do. and ha they feel that they ihemselves 

M>. Spencer advances the ingenious hypothesis that sympathetic response to 
manifested feeling arose among gregarious animals through a simultaneous subjec- 
tion of the membera of the herd to common experiences. e.g., alarm. This common 
experience would beget an association between the feeling in the case of any given 
member and the corresponding sound u uttered by other members. In this way 
(ympathelic responses would be independent of imitation, and might become in- 
stinctive through hereditary transmission.* Possibly this is true of the tower ani- 
mals, but in the case of the child sympathetic reaction is not instinctive, but waits 
on the development of the imitative impulse.' 

§ 17, Sympathy Proper : Fcllow-FecUng. We may now pass 
to sympathy in its more complete form, viz., the imaginative 
realisation of another's feelings as his, or the participation in a 

' The Theory of (A/ Moral Sentimmtt, chap. i. (■• Of Sympathy "), 
*PriHciplct of Psychology, ii. pi, viii. chap. v. j 505. 
* !ice Preyer, op. cit., chaps, xii. and xiii. 
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pleasurable or painful experience consciously referred to another. 
Here, it is evident, we need more than the instinctive imitative 
response just dealt with : we require a representative conscious- 
ness sufficiently developed to allow of an apprehension of another 
sentient creature as such. 

This power is only developed among animals, and even among 
the lower races of man, within certain narrow limits which have 
already been indicated. Thereseems no reason to doubt that among 
all the higher animals, under the concentrating and intensifying 
influence of the maternal instinct, the power of representing 
others' states of satisfaction, want, or injury, attains a suffi- 
cient steadiness and distinctness. The mother among mammals, 
and even among birds, shows all the signs of understanding and 
entering into the changing states of her progeny.^ Among un- 
civilised races of mankind the strong tribal instinct may develop 
a similar power of genuine fellow-feeling. At the same time, as 
already indicated, sympathy appears only sporadically among 
animals and savages, and for its fuller and more varied mani- 
festations we must look to civilised communities. 

§ 18. The Process of Sympathy. The general process in this 
higher sympathy or fellow-feeling may be described as follows ; 
(a) Certain external presentations, as cries, looks, gestures, 
are noted. These produce directly by imitation a faint reson- 
ance in the spectator, (i) But this instinctive factor is inhibited 
by a more complicated central activity, answering to the con- 
scious reference of the signs obser\'ed to another as their subject 
or agent, and to the imaginative interpretation of the manifesta- 
tions. This last may be quite simple and instantaneous, as 
when a mother hears her child cry and sees it prostrate on the 
ground. In other cases it may be complicated and prolonged. 
This applies to all sympathetic participation in new, untried 
experiences, e.g., the exaltation of a friend, a loss of fortune 
by another, and so forth. Here there is a process of construc- 
tive imagination, a building up of an imaginative representation 
of the new by the help of old and analogous experiences of our 
own. (c) Finally, we have as the outcome of such more or less 
prolonged central representative activity the sympathetic re- 




' On the powM among animals of recngnifling the mental states of olheri, »e»' 
,e good remarks 0! Romanea, Mental Evolution in Mtin, pp. 157, igS. 
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action, that is to say, the excitation in a weakened form of the 
whole round of organic processes involved in the feeling. This 
organic reaction will, of course, include those manifestations 
which are specially marked off as expression. 

{d) One other factor remains to be spoken of. Sympathy, 
fliough mainly an emotion, is also a stimulus to action ; and so 
close is the connexion that we cannot attempt any description 
of it without referring to this. In sympathising with another 
we desire to augment his joy, or to assuage his sorrow. This 
tendency to benefit the subject is particularly manifest in the 
soothing, alleviating actions that characterise pity, which, as 
we shall see, is the earlier and stronger form of sympathy. The 
expression of true sympathy is thus more than a mere emotive 
reflex ; it has something of the character of a voluntary action. 
Hence the expression 'feeling of benevolence,' which is used 
by moralists as interchangeable with sympathy.' 

The prominence of the representative factor in sympathy 
accounts for the common attribution to it of intellectuality. 
To sympathise with another is to understand him, to think out 
his situation, and its effect on his known character, tastes, 
and desires. Hence we never understand those who lie wholly 
outside the circle of our sympathies. 

While sympathy and intclleciaal apprehenaion are thui closely related, they 
ue not identical. In each cue there is the le presentation of anothei'a mind or 
feeling, but the mode of representation diifcrg. In Byrapatbising with a person we 
are occupied with hl» feelings as luch, and are ourselves in a slate of resonant 
feeling ; in understanding him we are intellectually active, fixing our attention 
<n the Tilotions (causal, etc.) of his mental slate. Hence we can often understand 
paiaiona and impulses, t-g., a homicidal hate, without a full sympathetic realisa- 



I ig. Relation of SympatheUc to Personal Emotion. It is well 
known that sympathy in many cases comes near in point of 



' Cf. the emergence of a conative element in ang 
volitional impulse to strike. It is to be observed that 
prominent element in the rudimentary sympathy of 
illustrated in the thoroughly practical sympathy of i 
InitUigmet, pp. 46, 47,) Our expansive human emolii 
I primitive stem of practical helpfulness, 

» On the relation of sympathy and undet*tanding, 
Scie/ict 0/ Etkici, chip, vi, j 2. 
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intensity to the actual experience. This specially applies to a] 
participation in emotive states, as fear, joy, indignation. 
see another in danger is to experience a fear hardSy distin- 
guishable from the actual personal feeling. On the other hand, 
our fellow-feeling with another's physical pleasure or pain is, 
as a rule, much less vivid and further removed from the actual 
experience. 

The reasons of this have already been suggested. Bodily 
sensations, and so their affective concomitants, are only reviv- 
able in a feeble degree. Just as I cannot recall with any 
satisfying distinctness the pleasures of a good dinner, so 1 
cannot enter into these pleasures when I see another enjoying 
them. An emotion, on the other hand, being already repre- 
sentative in part, is revivable in very much of its original 
intensity. I can imagine myself injured till I feel very much 
the same as if I were certain that the injury had been inflicted. 
Hence the strength of my sympathetic indignation. To this 
must be added the important circumstance that the revived 
emotion, by engaging the same plexus of organic structures 
the original, and so producing sensuous feelings similar to those 
of the actual experience, is to a considerable extent a re-experi- 
ence of this last.' 

§ 20. Effects of Sympathy, We may now consider the con-d 
comitants and effects of sympathy. Here we shall consider 
first the state of the subject of the sympathy, and then that of 
the object or recipient. 

Sympathy is representative emotion, and as such an exten- 
sion of our life of feeling. This is of course most obvious when 
the feeling we are entering into is agreeable. To witness or to 
imagine others' delights is a means of enjoyment. Even selfish 
persons like to surround themselves with happy faces. Those 
who are badly off in respect of the luxuries of life find a certain 
solace in dwelling on the delight of those who possess them. 
Similarly women feel their lives expand by entering sympathe- 
tically into the larger interests of men. 

When the exciting cause of sympathy is a painful experience 
the case is somewhat different. The sympathetic representa- 
tion of another's sorrow is as such painful. Hence the selfish 
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man dislikes the sight of suffering and shuts it out as much as 
possible. It is only the humane man or woman, who as such 
is interested in others' suffenngs, that will give so close an atten- 
tion to their manifestations as to enter into their painfulness. 
Yet, while sympathy with pain is primarily painful, it has in 
its later stages distinctly pleasurable ingredients. That charac- 
teristic reaction which we call the outflow of pity or compassion, 
with its gentle look, its low-toned voice, its soft touch, is a 
massive complex of sensuous enjoyments. It is a matter of 
common observation that sympathetic natures find a rich 
satisfaction in this outpouring or " gush " of pity through the 
manifold channels of looks, words, and so forth. Mr. Spencer 
goes so far as to speak of the " luxury of ptty ". 

It is to be added that all complete manifestation of sym- 
pathy is pleasurable so far as it involves a representation of its 
beneficial effect on the recipient. This idea of benefit is already 
present in a vague sub-conscious form in the pitiful reaction.' 
And it becomes more distinct in the practical benevolent man, 
who, not content with the 'luxury of pity,' that is, the effusion 
of mere sentiment, sets about some beneficent action. 

The nature of the special emotive reaction known as pity or compassion has 
given rise to much discussion. One chief part of the problem of tragic effect >b 
Aristotle defined it was to account for the pleasure attending the gratilication of 
our pitiful impulse. One of the most siciking and suggestive attempts to account 
for the rich massive Enjoyment in compassion ia tliat made by Mr. Heibeit Spencer. 
He deals with compassion or pity as a specialised instinct evolved in the course of 
human and animal life by the action of natural selection, and primarily developed 
as a parental impulse toA'ards the small, feeble ofl'spring.' 

Let us now turn to the recipient of manifested sympathy. 
Whether we be the subject of joy or of grief, the consciousness 
that another is in sympathy with us causes us pleasure. As 
Bacon puts it : " It redoubleth joy and cutteth grief in halves ". 
This effect is the outcome of the principle of harmony already 

' Present, bot not easily susceptible of analytical detachment. Let the reader 
ask himself how much is pure self-enjoyment, how much conscious promotion of 
another's pleasure in ordinary baby- fondling, or in lovers' caressinga. 

* On Mr, Spencer's attempt to make the parental feeling towards infantile 
helplessness the germ of all compassion and tenderness, see his FrincipUt of Piy- 
ckology, 11 pt. viii. chap. viii. % 532 ; tf. Bain, Tlu Emoiiont and tht Will, chap, 
p. «4 S. 
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dealt with working on our social instincts and propensities. 
To find others in agreement with us is to have a restful sense 
of concord or unity, whereas to find them in disagreement is to 
have a disagreeable sense of conflict or division. So valuable 
is this consciousness of others' sympathy that even a great suffer- 
ing becomes in a measure transformed by its presence into a 
mixed state of half-painful, half-pleasurable grief. 

It may be added that in general we look for sympathy more 
in the case of painful experiences than of pleasurable ones. 
Pleasure is as such sufficiency, whereas pain is defect, and need. 
It was pointed out above that the distinct expression of pain 
seems to be more widely diffused in the animal kingdom than 
that of pleasure, and to come before the latter in the development 
of the child. This paramount claim on sympathy in states of 
pain or sorrow has led to the correlative development of the 
sympathetic impulse in this direction. The mother's sympathy 
is displayed in the alertness with which she responds to eveiy 
utterance of pain in her child. 



Adam Smiih points out Ihat "we are still mcire anxiou 
our friends out disagreeable llian our agreeable passions, that we derive still mote 
satisfaction from their sympathy with tbe former than bom that with ibe latter, 
and that wc are 8till more shacked by the want of it ".' 

Mr. Herbert Spencer aigucB that, since common causes of pleasnre act npon nt 
far more Ccequenlly than common causes of pain, the tendency to respond sympa- 
thelicaily {i.t., imitatively) to manifestations of pleasurable feeling, i.g., laughter, is 
Eliongcr than the impulse to respond lo the manifest at ions of pain.* This seems 
to me to be very questionable. There may be some special anatomical reason (or 
the infectiousness of laughter. The reaction of laughter is. as everybody knowi, 
one of the most rapid and irresiBtible. But it is Euiely an error to say that the 
tendency to respond sympathetically to a laugh is stronger than the tendency to 
reipond sympathetically lo an expression of pain of equal intensUy, say a shriek. 
Ai pointed out above, the eipicsaion of pain is in general antecedent (in the case 
alike of the zoological scries and of the individual) to that of pleasure, a fad 
ahtewdly tuiried to account by the pessimist. At the same time, culture and the 
rules of good breeding tend lo the habitual repression of the signs of pain, whereas 
they directly encourage the moderate manifestation of pleasurable feeling. The 
same causes tend to produce a certain artificial stiengthening of the sympathetic 
impulse in the case of all agreeable manifestations. None the less the response 
to pain in what is called pily seems, as Mr. Spencer appears in another place, 
already alluded to, to recognise, lo have been the primitive manifestation of true 
sympathy. 



• Moral Senl!mtnts, chap. ii. 

» FritiilpUs e/ Piythohgy, ii. pt. v 
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§ 21. Conditiom of Sympathy : The SympatJulic Bent. From 
this brief account of sympathy, together with its concomitants 
and effects, we may deduce its more important conditions. As 
already observed, the development of true altruistic feeling pre- 
supposes the social state, civilisation, and what we mean by 
the educative action of a civilised community on its individual 
members. Assuming these primordial conditions to be realised, 
we may proceed to point out more special conditions. 

To begin with, then, sympathy, in all its higher, more ex- 
pansive, and more refined forms, presupposes a sympathetic 
bent or disposition. There are well-known differences between 
the two sexes, and among different individuals in this respect. 
Some people, especially women, live more than half their life 
in the sympathetic realisation of others' feelings. 

The more important factors in this special disposition seem 
to be the following : (r) First of all, the sympathetic person is 
necessarily the sensitive or emotional person, with quick and 
varied susceptibility to pleasure and pain. In order to feel 
with, we must be able to feel, and to some extent have felt, 
without others. A cold, unemotional temperament is incapable 
of sympathy. 

{2) The sympathetic disposition includes a special interest 
in the external manifestations of feeling, leading to quickness 
and fineness of observation. This condition is in part contained 
in the first ; for when another's situation and aspect awaken 
the echo of a personal emotive experience, this affective element 
itself gives an interest to the presentation. Yet the two con- 
ditions are by no means the same. We may see a person in a 
situation of great happiness or great misery which reminds us 
of a past personal experience, and yet not be excited to a true 
sympathetic response. Indeed a very strong tendency to dwell 
on our own affective experiences is distinctly antagonistic to 
sympathy. This last involves the co-existence with a warm 
emotional temperament of an "objective" attitude of mind, a 
bent of the attention away from self-regard towards a certain 
group of appearances in the externa! world. And this special 
direction of the attention is precisely what we mean by the 
sympathetic, or, to take its higher and larger form, the humane 
interest. There is a special interest in the manifestations of 
feeling, in the dramatic play of facial feature and limb, just as 
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there is a special interest in flowers, in tlie song of birds, andP 
so forth. This peculiarity is oddly illustrated in the proverbial 
blindness of trained scientific observers to the manifestations 
of feeling by their wives or other companions. 

This special interest is developed first of all, and to some 
extent, through the workings of the egoistic instincts, and 
more particularly, perhaps, the fear of human wrath.' In 
many persons it never rises much above this childish 
interest in noting how others feel towards oursdvis. But 
in a few it expands, becomes detached from its parent- 
germ, and grows into a disinterested love of watching the 
display of human passion on its oten account. This, again, 
may take on the form of an artistic or dramatic interest in 
expression, as powerful, touching, beautiful, and so forth; or, 
if coupled with strong active instincts of helpfulness, becomes 
the sympathetic interest proper. 

(3) As a last factor in the sympathetic attitude, we have a 
certain liveliness of imagination. The connexion between 
sympathy and constructive imagination has already been 
touched upon. Dulness of imagination, even where there are 
the emotional temperament, and special observation of affective 
manifestations, is a fatal obstacle to all the more extended and 
more finely ramified sympathy, 

§ 21. Special Directions of Sympathy : Feelings as Unequally 
Realisable by Sympathy. Having considered the fundamental 
conditions of sympathy as laid down in the nature or tem- 
perament of the subject, we may glance at the main circum- 
stances which determine the particular lines or directions of 
discharge of the emotion. Whatever our capacity for sympathy, 
we are not equally disposed to participate in all the feelings 
that may happen to manifest themselves. Some manifestations 
are in themselves, and apart from the nature of their particular 
subject and his relation to ourselves, much more readily 
entered into than others. One reason why sympathy with 
the pleasures of others is so difficult and so rare is that it Is 
apt to be choked at its birth by envy. I never yet heard of 
the child who could look on sympathetically at another child's 



' HencG the quickncB* of the ch[1d in discriminating real from ah: 
(Sec B, Perei, The First Thru Yean of Childhood (Eng, uansl.), p. aig.) 
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enjoyment of a feast.' Again, many feelings are difEcult to 
enter into, because their expression is ugly and repellent. This 
applies not only to all the unpleasant manifestations in the 
lower regions of bodily appetite, but to certain emotional dis- 
plays, as those of sulkiness, peevishness, and the like. ^Esthetic 
and moral culture tend to narrow the range of our sympathies 
by branding many manifestations of feeling as unseemly and 
degrading. Thus resentment, though a torture to its subjects, 
is, as Adam Smith remarks, not a fit subject for sympathy.' 
Conversely, education and moral culture tend to strengthen 
sympathy in directions which it does not naturally follow, as 
in kindly consideration for old age, infirmity, poverty, and so 
forth, the painfulness of which is not easily imaginable by the 
young and happy. 

§ 22. The SympailuHc Rapport Let us now turn to the 
determining conditions as residing in the particular nature of 
the object of our sympathy and his relations to ourselves. Here 
we may confine ourselves to the common case of reciprocal or 
mutual sympathy, and ask ourselves what are the conditions 
most favourable to the development of this sympathetic rapport? 

(i) In the first place, then, a certain community of nature 
and of feeling, as also of the emotive experience which this 
conditions, is necessary to a lively interchange of sympathy. 
Thus we find sympathy developing by preference between 
persons of the same age (" Crabbed age and youth cannot live 
together"), of a similar grade of culture, of similar interests 
and tastes, and so forth. The need of a certain similarity of 
experience is seen in the proverbial callousness towards the 
poor of people who have never themselves known the miseries 
of poverty. 

While, however, a certain degree of similarity of tempera- 
ment and experience is necessary to close sympathy, it does 

* Un1eF:9, indeed, hii humftnc feeling has previously been excited by the tpectacle 
oflhe child's hunger. 

* See his admuabJe and subtle discussion of tbU point, and generally of the 
Mpecti of passion which make it ■ fit object for sympathy. {Uoral Smtimenti, 
MCt. 2, chap, iii.) 

■ Not that sympathy Is alwayc a reciprocal affair. Many a mother has lavished 
sympathy on a aelfiih boy without calling [bith ftny tciponse save a greedy demand 
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not follow that perfect similarity is favourable to the feeling. 
It has already been pointed out that sympathy is valuable to 
its subject as a revival and as an extension of his affective lifft. 
Now such extension is realised best of all where, with a certain' 
general agreement in the mode of feeling, there go considerable 
differences in actual experience. The often-remarked tendency 
to choose a friend and a lover of a ' complementary ' disposition 
is explained in part by the love of contrast and novelty, and in 
part by the desire for new directions of emotive expansion, A 
main charm of all growing friendship is the successive discovery 
of new points of sympathy, the gradual and mutual approximation 
and assimilation of emotional nature, which again is due to the 
reciprocal stimulation of new modes of sympathetic or reflected 
feeling. 

(2) Next to this subjective condition, affinity of emotive 
nature, there is an objective condition, viz., habitual proximity, 
and a common subjection to like external influences. The 
effect of this condition in promoting sympathy is seen in the 
instinctive fellow-feeling developed among gregarious animals, 
and also in the peculiar strength of the feeling which binds to- 
gether the mother and her offspring.' Through such proximity, 
together with the common exposure to life's beneficial and in- 
jurious influences, and the conjoint co-operative actions which 
it brings with it, the habit of feeling together would be developed, 
and this would tend, in a measure, to promote true fellow-feel- 
ing. Such a relation of daily companionship and co-operation 
would, moreover, supply a common fund of experience to serve 
as a basis for sympathy. Lastly, this community of situation 
and experience would secure, in some measure, that obser- 
vation of the outer manifestations of joy and grief from which 
all sympathy and all understanding of others set out. 

These conclusions are home out by observation. People 
who are least attuned to fellowship by nature somehow find 



1 This would, of course, be favoured Ijy acluil bodily contact. In Ihe uterine 
life the fiEtus may he eaid to be a pait of ibe maternal organism, and to share in 
the intraorganic sympathy or consenius. (See abo^-e, p, 37 ; tf. HSffding, Ok(- 
limt of Psychology, p. 147.) Even after birth the habitual carrying of the child by 
the mother would be favourable to a direct transmission of the movements caused 
by feeling, i.g., the start of fear, to the offspring, and conversely the emotive 
a of Ihe child would cummunicate themselves to the mother. 
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themselves, when living in the same house, entering into one 
another's pleasures and pains. So powerful, indeed, is the 
influence of propinquity that those who began by disliking 
one another acquire, after a certain period of daily association, 
the habit of looking out for, and entering into, one another's 
displays of feeling. A like result is seen in the overcoming of 
antipathy and growth of sympathy towards a foreign people, 
which commonly follows from a residence in their midst. 

(3) A third, and still more special, condition of the partial 
concentrated sympathy we are now dealing with is that restric- 
tive influence already referred to under the head of fondness or 
attachment. Liking, attachment, opens the sluices of sympathy; 
dislike, antipathy, hatred, effectually closes them. As we have 
seen, the first manifestations of sympathy, alike in the animal 
world, in the life of the human race, and in that of the indi- 
vidual, are concomitants of special attachment (parental, gre- 
garious, filial, etc.). A child is sorry for his mother long before 
he is sorry for any outsider.' Family attachment is the matrix 
out of which primitive sympathy emerges. Even in later life, 
when sociality grows wider, the effect of personal attachment, 
and more generally of liking, on sympatliy is everywhere ap- 
parent. Witness the lively outpourings of sympathy between 
girl friends, and between lovers, and our special readiness to 
give sympathy to those who have in any way pleased us. 

The tendency to sympathise with those dear to us may be 
explained, to come extent, as the result of the powerful influence 
of fondness or love on the attention. Where we are fond our 
attention is held captive. The lover ' hangs ' on every look 
and word of his mistress. The very use of the word ' regard ' 
for love is suggestive of this observance. Yet this is not the 
only circumstance which favours the development of sympathy 
in the case ; for, were it so, we should be specially disposed to 
sympathise with a person whom we hate or whom we fear, 
both of whom, it is plain, excite a close and fixed attention. 
For a final explanation of the connexion of liking and sympathy 
we must look to the fact that love, that is, fondness, and humane 



' Eitly childish Bympathy nsually Rnda a main vent in pity for its inimal pell.' 
e, too, the instinctive connexion ofBympathy with fondnesi ii seen. For iilus 
ons of tbJB childish affection Ibr animals, see Feiei. ep. til., p. 75 B, 
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concern for the object of this feeling, are, in the primitive and 
more instinctive form of the passion, one organic whole, and 
that in all the higher transformations of the emotion this 
organic unity still asserts itself in the impulse to follow up our 
liking with a kind of gratitude, the desire to sympathise with 
and to benefit. 

g 23. Impartial Sympathy: Feeling of Humanity. The high- 
est development of sympathy is seen in the detachment of 
this kindly impulse from the restrictive bonds of personal 
liking, and in its expansion into a widespread, universalised 
human sentiment. What we call the growth of sympathy in a 
people or in an individual means this progressive expansion. 
Thus the child grows more sympathetic when he extends his 
fellow-feeling beyond the narrow limits of the family circle to 
those outside, who do not so powerfully appeal to this feeling 
by reason of the conditions of proximity, common experience, 
and personal attachment just spoken of. In like manner, as 
a human community rises in the scale of culture, and grows 
more humane, its members shed their sympathy over a larger 
and larger area, gradually transcending the limitations of 
family and tribe, so as to include those who were once objects 
of an unmitigated malevolence. 

This higher manifestation of sympathy takes on a more 
humane or beneficent, and a more intellectual, aspect. The 
expansion of the humane sentiment with culture is seen in such 
phenomena as the extension of our benevolent concern to 
oppressed and suffering members of the human family in re- 
mote parts of the earth, and at widely different levels of culture, 
in the recent rapid growth of sympathy with those classes which 
have in the past excited feelings distinctly antagonistic to it, 
viz., the " masses " and the criminal class, and lastly, in the 
widespread, and in some cases exaggerated, feeling of benefi- 
cence towards the lower animals. In all this we see a larger 
and larger irradiation, as knowledge and representative power 
develop, of the primitive form of human sympathy, that is to 
say, fellow-feeling in the common elemental experiences of 
pain and pleasure. 

Concurrently with this development of humane feeling there 
goes the growing intcreBl in everything human, in all varieties 
of character and life, that intellectualised sympathy which 
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prompts the traveller to study and understand a new tribe, 
which incites the historian to imaginatively re-construct the 
feelings and doings of the extinct generations, which makes us 
all interested in a new and original individual, and in new 
national types, whether we meet with them in real life or on the 
page of fiction. This intellectual interest in others, though, as 
already pointed out, not identical with sympathy, or benevolence, 
is closely allied to it, and, as we see in the history of communi- 
ties and of individuals alike, the two feelings tend to develop 
concurrently, and to react one upon the other. " 

It h evident that h the caK of sjTnpalliy we reach a feeling much leu obvi- 
ously related to the ends of individual and race pieseivalion. In iu primitive in- 
stinctive form {maternal, family, gregaiioua sympathy) it has, no doubt, been tut 
important factor in the conservation of species, and in the maintenance of the tribe 
or community. But in ita modern forms it has passed far beyond these leleological 
requirements. In truth, it has been recognised by the modern evolutionist that out 
whole system of charitable institutions, hospitals, poorhouses, and the rest, so far 
as they tend to preserve the diseased, the old, and geneially the incSicicnt, il op- 
posed to the tribal end as biologically conceived. 
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Having in the preceding chapter given a brief account of the 
more important varieties of instinctive emotion, and examined 
into the characteristics of concrete representative emotion, or 
sympathy, we have in the present chapter to consider somewhat 
more fully the highest group of emotions, viz., those which we 
have marked off as abstract sentiments. 



(c) REPRESENTATIVE EMOTIONS: {2) ABSTRACT 
SENTIMENTS. 

§ I. Characdrhlics of Abstract Scniiments. Sympathy, 
though a representative feeling, is eminently concrete. In 
order to sympathise there must be a real living object, or at 
least its fictitious simulation. The excitants and objects of , 
sympathy are concrete psychical states in particular indi- 
viduals. At the same time we recognised a tendency in its 
later and more subtle form, the feeling for humanity in general, 
to take on something of a general or abstract character, that | 
is to say, to attach itself to certain common aspects or attri- 
butes of human nature. 

This tendency in feeling to transfer itself from a concrete 
to an abstract form of representation shows itself still more 
clearly in the case of the emotions now to be examined. Philo- 
sophers have long since familiarised us with the notion that 
there are three main types of objective worth or of ideal end, 
which are valid for all minds alike, and answer to the three main 
directions of mental activity. These are: Truth, the objective 
correlate of intellection ; Beauty, the objective correlate of feeling 
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(in its purest form) ; and what the ancients called the Good, and 
we moderns usually envisage under the narrower aspect of the 
Right, the ideal end of human action or endeavour. These are, 
it is obvious, ideas of an unusual degree of abstract n ess. Yet 
with each of these abstract ideal conceptions there is con- 
nected a peculiar feeling. Thus we commonly speak of the 
love of truth or knowledge, the feeling of the beautiful, and 
the sentiment of duty. These feelings may be marked off as 
the logical, the sesthetical, and the ethical sentiment. 

The general characteristic of these sentiments is that they 
are highly representative, the outcome of many processes of 
combination and transference, and as such far removed from 
the instinctive emotions, and that they are wanting in the 
energetic manifestation, and in the well-marked organic re- 
sonance of these last,^ A man may occasionally glow with an 
enthusiastic love of beauty, or even of that colder deity, truth, 
but for the most part the affective element in these psychical 
states is subdued through the preponderance of the representa- 
tive factor (imagination, thought). The term "sentiment" as 
distinguished from "emotion" appears to indicate this quiet, 
contemplative character of the whole mental attitude, 

Since these feelings in their fully-developed form presuppose 
considerable representative power, and some progress in 
abstract thought, it is obvious that they come late in the 
evolution of the race and of the individual. It is only among 
the few highly-cultured peoples that they become distinct at 
all. To this it may be added that, as feelings attaching to 
objects of common worth, they are pre-eminently an outgrowth 
of social life and common interests. In the case of the com- 
munity and of the individual alike, the love of truth, the 
sentiment of duty, and the feeling for the beautiful, are only 
developed when the sphere of egoistic feeling has been trans- 
cended, the sympathies awakened and deepened, and so a 
large conjoint emotive satisfaction rendered possible. This 
dependence of the abstract sentiments on the higher sociality 
and a refined sympathy, though sufficiently clear in the case 
of each of them, is specially striking in that of the ethical 
Geotiment. 

> No doubt, as W. Jamn points out {of. til., il. p. 470), there is ■ lonutle 
factor hcie too ; only k is less pronounced. 
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(A) The Logical or Intellectual Feelings. 

§ 2. Characteristic of Logical Feelings. By the logical, ( 
some call it, the intellectual sentiment, is meant in its most ■ 
general signification that group of feelings which accompanies 
the intellective processes as such, and which culminates in the 
love of knowledge or of truth. 

We must not, it is obvious, look in this feeling, at least in its 
ordinary manifestations, for any of that emotive excitement or 
agitation which we find in the case of the instinctive emotions, 
or in that of sympathy in its more passionate form. The logical 
sentiment, just because it is feeling bound up with intellectual 
processes in their fully-developed form, is a quiet affective 
state. The general opposition between strong passionate 
feeling and intellection again meets us here. As pointed out 
above, all intellectual activity under favourable conditions is 
warmed by a certain glow of agreeable feeling. Yet it is 
comparatively rarely that the feeling rises to the volume and 
intensity of an emotion. It will, however, be our aim to define 
80 far as practicable the conditions which determine the more 
marked manifestations of agreeable and disagreeable feeling in 
this domain. 

I It may be said in general that intellectual activity only yields 

a considerable feeling of enjoyment when the common conditions 
dealt with io Chapter XIII., viz., quantity of activity, contrast ^1 
and relief, and harmonious adjustment of opposing elements, ^^H 
are present in a marked degree. The carrying out of the intel- ^^| 
lectual processes, the intenter acts of observation, the search for ^^| 
ideas, and so forth, are commonly accompanied by disagreeablo ^^H 
concomitants — a feeling of strain, of difficulty, of obstacle to ^^| 
movement. Hence, though the quest of truth has its own ^^W 
peculiar delight, this comes mostly as a reward for a previous 
endurance of disagreeables. 

With respect to the special manifestations of intellectual 
feeling there is little to be said. The agreeable and disagree- 
able modes of consciousness here referred to are examples of that 
common manifestation of joy and sorrow, elation and depression, 
already dealt with. It is only in those cases where a special 
attitude of attention, and as the concomitant of this a particular 
group of muscular effects, are involved that we get a characteristic 
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physical embodiment. Thus in the look of wonder, the peculiar 
attitude or pose of curiosity and of wrapt attention, the well- 
known manifestation of mental perplexity, and the correlative 
expression of mental relief, viz., the sigh or intensified expira- 
tion after the holding of the breath, we have reactions which 
connect themselves in a particularly close way with the intel- 
lectual life. 

§ 3. ridings of Surprise and ]Vo7idir, Perhaps the best 
starting-point in dealing with the sentiment for truth is the 
attitude or feeling of surprise. This phenomenon in its simplest 
form reaches, indeed, far down in human and animal life. Thus 
it has been pointed out by Preyer that surprise is one of the 
first emotions which are distinctly manifested by the child.^ 
It is noteworthy, moreover, that Descartes and more recent 
writers deal with the feeling of wonder as one of the simplest 
and most fundamental forms of emotive manifestation.^ 

The feeling of surprise in its simplest form arises from the 
sudden presentation of something unexpected, that is to say, 
for which the attention is not prepared. The immediate effect 
of such a presentation is mental shock or disturbance, involving 
a derangement of the mechanism of attention and a sense of 
mental vacuity or stupor. In this its immediate effect it is 
distinctly disagreeable, and this disagreeableness is clearly 
manifested in the bodily reaction following the intenser forma 
of shock, and also in the readiness with which surprise passes 
into a vague form of fear. 

The effect of the disturbance is to call forth a self-preserva- 
tive reaction, viz., the intensified look by help of which the 
strange, unexpected object becomes clearly apprehended. This 
intensified attention, necessitated by the absence of all pre- 
adjustment or " pre-perception," gives the characteristic ex- 



I Preyer recognised it distinctly in the twenty.iecond week. tDU SifU 
dts Kbidi], p. loS itq.) See Authei Romanes, titntal Evolution in AHimali, 
P- 344- 

' Dencartei dealt with it as the Grst of the emotioni, (Les Pas$iont dt I'Ame, 
tiii.) As already painted out, Bain takei wonder as a typical case of " relativity ". 
(Op. lit., chap, iv.) Wundl, loo, appears to regard surptiw as a primitive form of 
otive teaclion or " affect". (Pkysiol. Psychol, ii. cap. xviii. p. 405.) The bodily 
>ression of surprise (oElOnishm^nt) is carefully dcicribed by Darwin. (Tki Exprtt- 
I oftki Emotiunt, chap, xii.) 
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pression.* Through this special reaction mental activity is tiwl 
creased, the strange object is carefully inspected, imaginatioiM 
is stimulated by associative suggestion, and in this way th^^ 
momentary shock leads on to the agreeable feeling of relief, c^l 
self- readjustment, and of intellectual mastery. 

If, instead of being merely unexpected at the moment, the 
object is strange and unfamiliar, the feeling of surprise passes 
into the more prolonged state of wonder or astonishment. 
Here we have new affective elements, growing out of nascent pro- 
cesses of reproduction and comparison. Thus when we are 
astonished at a strange or rare phenomenon, as an eclipse, we 
are affected by the fact of novelty or of rarity.^ This reali- 
sation of something new and extraordinary is in itself exhila- 
rating, and, under favourable circumstances, we find wonder 
manifesting itself as a distinctly pleasurable elation involving 
an energetic and prolonged reaction of attention. That this is 
so seems proved by the fact that people eagerly seek the 
stimulus of the marvellous in nature and in art, and find a cer- 
tain gratification in wondering even where, as in the case of 
preternatural wickedness, the object is qualitatively repulsive ; 
and, further, by the existence of such expressions as " love of 
the marvellous". On the other hand, the sight of what is 
strange, especially if it is, at the same time, big and suggestive 
of power, is apt to excite apprehension or fear, A child shows 
the recoil of timidity rather than the joyous greeting of wonder 
at the first approach to the vast, many-voiced sea.* 

The bare feeling of wonder is not an intellectual emotion, 
though closely related to it. Since the pleasurable excitement 
depends on the strangeness of the phenomenon, it may readily 
oppose the process of understanding, that is, assimilative com- 
prehension. This is what happens whenever the love of marvel 
and mystery so intoxicates the vulgar mind as to lead it to re- 
sent a scientific explanation of those natural phenomena and 

' For a careful deecriplion of thiit in m:in and animat!;, Ece Danvjn, Tht Ex- 
frtssion of ike EmoHoHS, chap. xii. ; cf. Ribot, PiychulogU dc VAIIention, p. jg (T. 

' Descartes says ; ■' Wonder (radraitstion) ii . . . caused, first of all, by the 
impression one has in the brain which Tcprttmls tki objitl as rare, and coHseqiifnlly 
worthy of being chilly (Jort) rigarded". (Quoted by Ribot, loc. cil,, p. 39.) 

• A vivid description of a child's first alarming impression of the sea is given by 
Pierre Loti in his leminiscences of childhood. (Lr Raman d'uti Enfant, chap, iv.] 
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human actions (e.g., of the mystery-man or conjuror) which ex- 
cite the passion of wonder, an eSect abundantly illustrated in 
the history of superstition. 

At the same time, the feeling of wonder, through the preter- 
natural reaction of attention or mental fixation called forth, is, 
when not intense enough to intoxicate the mind, favourable to 
inquiry. The impulse to " take in," assimilate, or comprehend 
becomes specially excited in presence of what is strange and 
foreign to our minds. The transition from ' This is strange ' to 
' I do not understand it," and from this last to ' What is it ? ' 
seem natural and inevitable. And, as a matter of fact, we find, 
in the evolution of the race and of the individual, curiosity de- 
veloping into a strong and effective impulse as an action on 
some new wonder-exciting presentation. This close relation of 
wonder to inquiry is illustrated in the overlapping of the mean- 
ings of the words wonder and curiosity, and in the saying that 
all philosophy, that is, pure speculative inquiry, had its origin 
in wonder.^ 

§ 4. Feeling of InletlecUial Pursuit. The intellectual feeling 
proper, that is, the feeling attending the process of intellection, 
only grows distinct when curiosity or the desire for knowledge 
is sufficiently developed to prompt to a prolonged search or pur- 
suit,' To begin with, all energetic intellectual activity is under 
favourable conditions, that is to say, provided it is not unduly 
impeded, attended with the agreeable consciousness of exertion. 
To cast about for an idea, to search out among previous know- 
ledge for some analogy which may t!i;ow light on a new ex- 
perience — these and like operations are, to the vigorous mind, a 
source of enjoyment. This fact is amply proven by the liking 
of intellectual men for the pastime of witty talk, and clever 
youths for conundrums and other forms of guessing pastime. 
A certain amount of difficulty, moreover, tends to sharpen the 
edge of desire, and to add to the zest of the pursuit. 

At the same time, the whole enjoyment in this case is 



' The difference in Ihe effects of vrondei when [his i 
ing, anil when 11 it moderate, is a parliculai illus 
that kcUng in it* higher intensities is imfavouiable, it 
•bl«, lo intellectual activity. 

* The active ctenient in this ptusuit, the impulie of cuiiosit^, will be dealt with 
Utaoa. 



I intense and overpowet- 
of the general principle 
Igwcr intensitiei favojr- 
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dependent on an assurance of coming success. As already 
pointed out, intellectual discovery is nearly always accompanied 
by disagreeables, such as the sense of perplexityat the outset, and 
the temporarj' baffling of inquiry. The delight of the intellectual 
man comes through the surmounting of these obstacles and 
the joyful transition out of the bewilderment and impotence of 
ignorance into the serenity and assurance of clear knowledge. 
This feeling of relief is anticipated throughout the quest. From 
the very outset we have a vague foreboding of the direction in 
which our goal lies ; and the agreeable foretaste of attainment 
grows (under favourable circumstances) more vivid as we move _ 
onwards.' I 

In this excitement of intellectual pursuit we have a general 
mode of feeling, that common to all prolonged and directed 
activity, bodily as well as mental. In the satisfaction, too, 
which comes through attainment we have a common type of 
gratification (discharge of impulse, attainment of object).' 
We have now to investigate a more distinctive intellectual 
element in this experience, viz., the peculiar feeling which 
accompanies the solution or explanation. This feeling may be 
called the pleasure of assimilation. 

§ 5. The PUasvre 0/ Assimilation. The exercise of each of 
the intellectual functions, discrimination and assimilation, has 
its own affective accompaniment. There is a gentle satisfaction 
in discerning the precise difference between two objects. At 
the same time the workings of assimilation, as the unifying, 
simplifying process, the essential factor in all comprehension 
or understanding of things, constitute a much more intense 
and noteworthy enjoyment. 

To wake up to a resemblance between two things hitherto I 
kept apart in the mind is always an agreeable experience. 
When the interval between them is great, when our everyday 
associations and habits of thought tend to keep them in remote 
categories, the assimilating of them may bring a peculiar thrill 
of delight through what has been called the 'flash of identity,' 
an effect which has the exhilarating tone of a glad surprise. 

' Hence Lcsaing's saying, that, if the Deily imposed the altetnalive, he would 
prefer the putBuit o( truth to its actual anainmenl, lemaina a splendid paiadoK. 

> PiDf. Bain deals with this feeling in iis gencial aspect undci the head " Emo- 
tions of Action— Pi^rsu it." o/. cil., chap, xiii. 
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principle. In like manner the assimilative comprehension of 
an object or fact which has at first looked strange and baffling 
brings an appreciable delight. In the higher processes of 
scientific thought, classification, induction, this pleasure of 
similarity in diversity is accompanied by a further gratification, 
viz., the feeling of relief or easement, which is due to the fact 
that the discovery of similarity supplies a connecting bond for 
a multitude of diverse and previously-scattered fragments of 
knowledge.' 

The pleasure of assimilation is only appreciable when the difference mates 
itself felt. It is essenlially the .accompaniment of the discovery of similatity in or 
UHdir dissimilarity. Hence the everyday automatic asaimilalion and classilicatiun 
of objects give us no appreciable element of the feeling. If we knew the exact 
nervous conditions of the assimilative process wo might be able to see how the 
sudden rush of the nervous current in the case of the hrsC assimilative compcehcn- 
>ion of unlike things tuppliea a special condition of pleasure. 

§ 6. Feeling of Logical Consistency. All assimilation of what 
was strange and isolated gives us a feeling analogous to that 
of reconciliation or harmony. This feeling of resolved conflict 
or dissonance in the intellectual domain becomes more special- 
ised and pronounced as soon as facts, statements, ideas, are 
compared one with another, and the consciousness of con- 
sistency, mutual implication, logical dependence, and their 
opposites grows distinct. As reference has already been made 
to these feelings under the head of harmony and conflict, a 
word or two by way of additional illustration must suffice. 

A case already referred to is that of doubt and its resolution. 
Owing to the complexity and variation of experience the indica- 
tions presented in any particular case may point in a dubious 
or uncertain way. Thus the ju.xtaposition of heavy clouds with 
silvery interspaces leaves me in the conflict of doubt as to 
whether it is going to rain or be fine. In like manner, as we 
saw, the slipping away of ideas from our firm intellectual 
clutch excites doubt by suggesting non-reality. The removal 
of such conflicting indications, the restoration of an idea to its 
full vividness and stability, by bringing relief from doubt, and 

' On the peculiar pleasure accompanying the assimilative process, see Bain, 
£>/. ril., chap. Jiii, J and 3 ; W. James, " The Sentiment of Rationality," iiind, hr. 

p. 3.7 a. 
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supplying the experience of belief in its fresh intensltj" 
source of a deep deHght. 

A somewhat different case of logical antagonism and its 
happy resolution presents Itself where a statement appears to 
clash with some previous knowledge obtained through our own 
experience or from others, so that we are disposed to reject it 
as improbable. Here the peculiar feeling of contradictii 
excited. Where this happens, and where the opposition is 
afterwards removed, we experience a sense of relief, of harmonioj 
ous adjustment. 

In the organisation of knowledge into a consistent whole 
the reconciliation of contradictory elements plays a large part. 
Thus, owing to the complexity and subtlety of nature's processes, 
facts often appear to our incomplete observation to be antago- 
nistic one to another, and to refuse to come under one connecting 
principle. The joy of a great discoverer, of a Newton 
Darwin, includes the consciousness of mastering these seeming 
contradictions. So, again, since organised knowledge is know- 
ledge valid for all, the work of scientific research has frequently 
to reconcile discrepant ideas and views of things. The value of 
the large all-embracing theory of a subject, the product of the 
big mind, is that it takes up into itself the partial views of 
smaller minds. 

It may be added that the feeling for consistency and incoo*: 
sistency is the test of the truth-loving mind. It is curiously 
wanting, not only among the lower races of mankind, but 
among the majority of so-called educated persons. It is evi- 
dent that a fine feeling for congruity will only arise as the 
concomitant of a severe logical self-discipline. To trace out 
all the littJe veiled discrepancies in our ideas about things 
involves a painful effort, and is only undertaken where incon- 
sistency is felt to be a real and substantial misery. 

§ 7. Feeling and JntcHcctual Conviction. We have so far 
supposed thai intellectual feeling is the concomitant of clear 
discernment. It is to be remarked, however, that the intensity 
of feeling in the intellectual domain frequently manifests itself 
where the representative or intellective process is incomplete, 
vague, or sub-conscious. This fact meets us in the common 
forms of the " feeling " of conviction or belief. In many cases 
this shows itself as an anticipation of clear intellectual insight. 
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We often recognise a proposition to be true, an action to be 
right, before we can distinctly set forth the grounds of our 
conviction. Here the feeUng of satisfaction is the concomitant 
of a half-developed intellectual process. In other cases, how- 
ever, the feeling of conviction appears as detached from the 
intellective process. Thus what is known as faith, in its 
antithesis to illumined reasoned conviction or knowledge, is 
specially marked off as a feeling. The mother fceh sure that 
her son will have a brilliant career, the religious man fcch the 
reality of the objects of his faith, and so forth. Here it is 
evident we again encounter the opposition of feeling and in- 
tellection, an opposition strikingly e.\emplified in the faith 
that defies reason : " Credo quia impossibile ". In such cases, 
however, it is to be noted that conviction loses its properly 
intellectual character altogether and takes on the independence 
of an emotion. The lover's faith is his passion dominating 
his intellectual processes. All the more ardent sorts of con- 
viction thus fall outside the logical domain; and intellectual, 
that is, clearly thought out, behef, though containing an element 
of feeling, must be carefully marked off from this emotional faith.^ 
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The antithesis ot feeling and cleat intellectual inaigbl in the domain of convic- 
tion is emphasised by more than one German writer. Nahlowsky gives on the 
whole >n excellent accounl of the matter in his httle volume, Dai Gifiihlslibcn 
{\ lb). At the same time it is an error to malie all inlellectual feeling the 
accompaniment of obscure intellection. The carefully reasoned conviction of the 
scientific mind has lis Own mode of joyous satisfaction. In truth the intellectual 
or logical feeling only deserves its name when it appears at the concomitant and 
dependent of dear rational thought. 

% 8. The Love of Knowledge as Active Impulse : Curiosity. We 
have in the above account of the intellectual feeling confined 
ourselves as far as was possible to the affective aspect of the 
phenomenon. At the same time the very reference to the 
common expression, scuriosity, love of knowledge, and the like, 
implies that the feelings considered have a close bearing on 
action. As already pointed out, the keen pleasures of intellect 
arise through active exertion, the pursuit of knowledge, the 
search for facts or truths, the effort to unify and reconcile, and 
so forth. This active phase can of course only be understood 

• Cf, above, 1. p. igi L 
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fully when wc come to deal with the process of voluntary actioi 
or conation. A word or two on the subject must at this stage 
suffice. 

Curiosity or the desire for knowledge arises in the case of 
the animal world, the human race, and the individual out of 
the pressure of practical needs. What the animal, the savage, 
and the child are mainly occupied in iinding out and under- 
standing is that which bears on their preserv-ation and welfare, 
e.g,, the whereabouts of nutriment, the indications of foes, the 
properties of things that can be turned to uses of protection, 
warmth, and so forth. At this stage there is, properly speaking, 
no estimation of knowledge for Us own sake. Knowledge is 
valued for its practical utility only. 

The germ of a disinterested, a purely speculative appreciation 
of knowledge is to be found in the curiosity at the new, and 
more particularly the marvellous, or that which excites wonder, 
dealt with above. It is commonly said that the impulse to 
inquire, to examine things, especially new and strange objects, 
is instinctive in man. There may not improbably be an in- 
stinctive element in the case, but, if so, it is at first exceedingly 
weak. It has often been remarked that the savage is strangely 
incurious. Travellers will show him perfectly new products of 
civilisation, e.g., mirrors, without exciting even surprise. It 
was pointed out above that wonder does not necessarily pass 
into curiosity, and we find that astonishment in the savage and 
in the child often stops short of inquiry. The true impulse of 
curiosity only begins to show itself when knowledge has 
developed sufficiently to generate the expectation of further 
knowledge, and more particularly to suggest the existence of a 
' why' or a cause.' 

When this point is reached and the impulse to inquire is 
strong enough to prompt and sustain prolonged and energetic 
action it becomes enriched and strengthened by the varied 
feelings of pleasure attending intellectual activity. In this way 
there emerges a more distinct form of the love of knowledge, 
as illustrated in the desire to inquire about, and to understand 
things. 



* Cf. H. Spencer. Data of Sociohgy. p. 97 ff., who iilustratca and explains tho 
absence oi rational aoiiiiiM in savBgea. 
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Even after the speculative Impulse is thus developed it 
remains in organic connexion with, and closely limited by, 
special interests, as practical aims and esthetic tastes. We 
see in the case of the child how the free inquisiliveness 
which appears fitfully and sporadically in such questions as 
"What is this?" 'Who made that?' soon condenses into a 
special interest in a particular domain of fact, e.g., ihe horse 
and his ways, railway- or ship-lore, and so forth. Here we 
see the development of a love of knowledge, but only of par- 
ticular kinds, such as are related to his previous knowledge and 
to his interests, natural and acquired. Even the scientific man 
who shows the speculative feeling in so intense a form is often 
surprisingly narrow in the range of his intellectual interest. 
The general or abstract sentiment, a pleasurable interest in all 
or any new ideas, and a veneration for truth in all its forms, is 
in fact a kind of fiction. A few great " universal " minds, as an 
Aristotle, a Diderot, a Goethe, may have a feeling approximating 
to this, but in most cases the speculative interest in all its 
stronger degrees is limited to a narrow range of ideation cor- 
responding to our particular interests and preferences, practical 
and aesthetic, which are partly instinctive, partly the product of 
our life-circumstances. 



(B) The iEsTHETic Sentiment. 

5 g. Definition of JEstkdic Feeling. By the Rsthetic senti- 
ment is meant that pleasurable feeling which accompanies the 
perception of the beautiful in all its modes or forms of manifes- 
tation. It may also be described as the pleasures of taste- 
Since, moreover, the feeling is excited in its greatest fulness 
and in its most perfect purity from other feelings by the fine 
arts, it may be spoken of as the fine art sentiment. This plea- 
surable mode of feeling has for its opposite the disagreeable 
emotion excited by what is ugly, in bad taste, and so forth, an 
effect which it is the concern of the fine arts to avoid. 

It is at once evident that in the asthetic feeling we have to 
do with a sentiment of a highly representative and refined 
character, one which only appears in its distinct and fully de- 
veloped form among civilised communities, and in men of 
culture. We will now consider its distinctive characters, those 



peculiarities which differentiate it from the other sentiments 
standing at the same psychological level. 

§ 10, Charadcrhtics of Esthetic Pleasure : The Mode of Ei 
talion. The enjoyment of what is beautiful is plainly a differei 
feeling in its mode of origin and its psychical features 
accompaniments from the feeling for knowledge or truth. It 
is a fuller, or deeper pleasure, freer from disagreeables, and 
more of a luxurj-. In seeking knowledge we are aiming at 
something more or less directly useful, and we find the pursuit 
in certain of its stages arduous and even painful. In giving 
ourselves up to the beauty of a natural scene, to the charms of 
music, and so forth, we have done with all thought of 
utility, and are seeking enjoyment as children seek it, for its 
own sake. 

These distinguishing characters may be connected with the 
way in which the feeling is excited or gratified. All beauty 
appeals to us through one of the two higher senses, sight and 
hearing. Thus in looking at a landscape, or a picture, in listen- 
ing to music or poetry, we are, it is evident, having our minds 
stimulated through one of these higher sense-channels. And 
the pleasure produced is due altogether to the particular group- 
ing of sense-impressions or presentative elements supplied, to- 
gether with the objective suggestions or implications of these, 
such as the health suggested by a rosy cheek, the force ex- 
pressed by a cataract, an impending cliff, and so forth. In 
other words, the pleasure arising from an impression of beauty 
is wholly contemplative and disinterested, that as, free from re- 
ference to self and its concerns. Thus a mother's delight in look- 
ing at her child, so far as it depends on the consciousness of its 
being hers, is, it is obvious, excluded from the category of 
properly aesthetic pl< 



§ Ida. The Biaull/ul and tfu Useful. It has been the cuslom, from llie time ' 
of Plato, to sharply mailt off the beautiful from the useful. Knowledge and duty 
are tnatters of utility, neeeisaiy to the welfare of the individual and of the com- 
munity. Beauty is, lo ttr as its utility is concerned, a thing we could dispense 
with: it is an adornment of life, a pure luxury. According to the pregnant sugges- 
tion of Schiller, enlarged by Herbert Spencer, the EESthctic function is analogous 
to play in being the overflow of a redundant activity or energy not needed for the 
neCMsary or life-ministering functions. An individual and a community, so far as 
they cultivate beauty and ^t, arc dispensing energies of &ensc-organ and brain not 
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Bsed up In ihe preacrving and securing of life. Hence the rimlliar fact that art is 
the resource of leisure hour>, that it only flouiishes at periods where a community 
is strong, secure, and materially piospciouSi and so forth. Wc Duy aay, then, that 
the love or puituic of art has no telcologicat significance. Indirectly, like play, it 
may contribute to health, vigour, and efRciency through its refreshing or rtcrtativt 
effect : but this must be regarded as accidental One is templed to Bay thai the 
gods must, in b generous moment, have snalched beauty from the greedy hand of 
necessity, and made it over lo much-oppiesaed mortals as their one pure source of 
delighL 

§ II. Psychical Peculiarities of the Aesthetic Feeling: (a) The 
Contemplative Altitude. With this general description of the 
nature of the aesthetic faculty and its place in human life, we 
may proceed to examine more closely into the psychical peculia- 
rities of the feeling involved. 

(a) Perhaps the first and most striking peculiarity of aasthetic 
enjoyment is to be found in its contemplative character. By 
this is meant the fact that when under the spell of a beautiful 
object we are in a peculiar attitude of outward-directed attention. 
In surveying a picturesque scene, in following the development 
of a musical theme, our mind is under the intrinsic charm of 
the object, is acted upon by its immediate affective influence. 
The whole pose of mind contrasts with those commoner modes 
of perception in which personal and practical interests are 
predominant. It is purely objective, that is, addressed to 
the object in itself, whereas these run off to the relation of the 
object to the self ; or, to express the difference otherwise, we may 
say that the contemplation of beauty is passive, whereas the 
common modes of viewing things are essentially active, in- 
cluding the stirrings of desire.' Hence the difficulty the 
practical man finds in taking on the esthetic attitude. Again, 
as purely contemplative, the aesthetic mood is free from all that 
turbulence of passion which belongs to those forms of emotive 
perception by which egoistic or animal passion is excited, e.g., 
the sight of danger, of an enemy. Hence the difficulty the 
emotional mind brooding on its subjective personal concerns 
finds in rising to the sesthetic point of view. 

This contemplative attitude is, it is obvious, closely related 
to the intellectual attitude of observation or scrutiny. Both 

It ia this thought which U expresicd by Schopenhauer when he says that in 
•rt.cantempUtioD we escape the misery of willing. (See my Pmimiim, p. 97.) 
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are objective, i.e., involve the directlbn of attention outwardir 
to presentations or objects as such. Yet the two modes of 
perception differ in important respects. In all the finer intel- 
lectual inspection there is, as we saw, a special strain of the 
attention in discriminating details, and so forth. Further, 
intellectual observation is essentially an active state, involving 
effort, desire, and the pursuit of an end. Esthetic contempla- 
tion, on the other hand, is free from this peculiar strain of 
attention, and it involves no desire for an unrealised object or 
end. It is essentially a falling in with what is actually before 
us, a relatively passive submission to the affective forces 
residing in the object as it presents itself.' 

(i) Purity ami Richness of ^Esthdic Enjoyment. Having 
touched on the characteristic difference of the iesthetic attitude, 
we may pass to one or two prerogatives of the pleasures involved. 

To begin with, then, the enjoyment of the beautiful is, 
among all our pleasures, the purest and the richest in respect 
of the variety of its elements. The purity of the delight is 
connected to some extent with the particular channels of sense 
employed. The higher senses, as compared with the lower, 
are, as we have seen, free from disagreeables. Not only are 
they wanting in such unpleasant antecedents and consequents 
as the desire and the satiety which mar the enjoyments of 
appetite, they are relatively weak in painful elements. There 
is nothing in the region of visual sense-feeling corresponding 
to the disagreeableness of certain tastes and smells. In the 
case of tones we have, no doubt, in the effect of musical dis- 
sonance something distinctly and intensely unpleasant. Since, 
however, this effect only becomes conspicuous in that tone- 
world which art has created for us, this as well as other dis- 
agreeables is effectively excluded, or made use of merely as a 
subordinate element of transition and contrast by the selective 
function of art which seeks to give us the fullest and most 
perfect enjoyment. 

With this purity of delight there goes special richness or 

■ As wc shall »ee presently, intellectual activity enters into SEBthetle effect, but 
only BO (ar as it contributes to a properly esthetic pleasure. Even where the two 
aie most closely interwoven, as in lecognising nice adjustment armeans to end, the 
intellectual recognition of the lelation and the aisthetic appreciation of its plcaung 
aspect, M pure spectacle, are two distinguishable ' I 
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variety and complexity of pleasure. This 13 due in part to 
certain peculiarities of the two Esthetic senses. Both sight 
and hearing have, as we saw, an extensive graded scale of 
sensuous quality (colours, tones), and this series of qualitative 
differences supplies an important element in esthetic effect. 
In addition to this, both visual and audile sensations admit 
of an indefinite variety of pleasing groupings, harmonious dis- 
tributions of colour- and form-elements, rhythmical arrange- 
ments of tones. Lastly, the impressions of the eye and of the 
ear will be found to have the fullest and richest significance 
or suggestive value. This is clear enough in the case of sight, 
the impressions of which never fail at once to convey, to the 
adult mind at least, a definite objective meaning, more or less 
deep according to the spectator's previous knowledge. In the 
case of tones, this depth and richness of meaning are supplied 
by their expressive function, as signs of feelings, aspirations, and 
the like, in other minds. 

(c) Expansiveness of yEsthelic Pleasure. Another prerogative 
of the BEsthetic feelings is their expansiveness or susceptibility 
of prolongation. Being wholly disconnected with appetite, and 
practical needs generally, they are possible at any moment if 
only the appropriate object present itself. That is to say, they 
are in a peculiar sense frequently renewable pleasures. More- 
over, being enjoyments arising through the two senses which 
are most susceptible of prolonged stimulation without the dis- 
agreeable result of fatigue, or considerable decline in the 
intensity of the pleasurable concomitant, being, further, 
accompaniments of that mood of contemplation which is free 
from the strain of effort, the aesthetic pleasures lend themselves 
in a pre-eminent way to prolongation through judicious varia- 
tion of the stimulation. The contemplation of beautiful scenery 
can be extended indefinitely if there be only the requisite feeling 
and the needed leisure. Listening to music, though to many it 
has something of strain in it, may nevertheless be the untiring 
occupation of a whole evening.^ 



'That tnoliing at piclutea and listering lo mu 
tommonplace to a modern Londoner. All such stra 
far as the proper arl-efTecl is concerned, as may be see 
:utUvated sense and mind would feel nothing of the st 
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((/) Shareability 0/ .'Esthetic Pleasure. As a last distinguisl 
ing 'feature of sesthetic pleasure, we have its high degree of 
shareability. As objective feehngs bound up with the contem- 
plation of objects, and having no reference to personal interest 
or need, the pleasures of beauty and art are, of all pleasures, 
the most sociable, the most susceptible of a wide and impartial 
distribution. The pleasures of self-gratulation, and even of 
friendship, are restricted to one or a few. The pleasures of 
art are free from such restrictions. 

This prerogative of sesthetic pleasure again points to certain 
peculiarities in the sense-channels employed. Both sight and 
hearing convey to us impressions from objects at a distance. 
Hence they can be stimulated in the case of a number of per- 
sons by the same objective stimulus at the same moment, as 
when an assembly watches the same dramatic spectacle, or 
listens to the same musical performance. This peculiarity — 
which strongly marks off the two highest senses from touch 
with its limiting condition of contact with the organism — 
serves to give these senses something of their distinctive 
' objectivity '. 

A direct result of the peculiarity here spoken of is that the 
pleasures of art are, in a pre-eminent manner, susceptible of 
sympathetic co-enjoyment. We may experience them together 
and in connexion with the same objective presentation, and the 
impulse to enhance our pleasure by sympathetic interchange 
is here subject to no check through the prompting of a lower 
feeling of envy. Thus the pleasures of art constitute the 
purest and most valuable of all our social or common enjoy- 
ments. 

§ 12. Constituents of j^sthettc Enjoymmi: (a) Setisitous Ele- 
ment. As already suggested, sesthetic pleasure varies in the 
mode of its origin. Now it is referrible more particularly to 
some sensuous element, e.g., bright colour, a rich musical 
timbre, now to a perception of relations among sense-elements, 
and 80 forth. These elements or constituents in the aesthetic 
effect are rarely found in isolation. Our enjoyment of a beautiful 
natural scene, or of a picture, is a complex affective pheno- 

by arl-conlemplalion just because the w 
becauBe Ihey have nol the culture which 
Kltitudc of pure xslheUc contemplation. 
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menon in which we can analytically distinguish various con- 
tributory feelings. These constituents may be conveniently 
grouped under three heads, viz., the sensuous or material ele- 
ment, the relational or formal element, and the representative 
or ideal element. 

(a) By the sensuous or material element in a beautiful 
object is meant the pleasurable aspect of the sensations involved. 
It will thus include the agreeable sense-feelings of the two 
senses concerned. The enjoyment of bright light, of lustre, of 
the various gradations of colour, of the linear elements of form, 
also of musical tone, and of the allied effect in articulate sound, 
form a fundamental portion of the delight in beautiful objects. 
The fine arts, painting, music, and the rest, seek, so far as their 
limitations allow, to give us this sensuous charm in its highest 
intensity and purity. 

(6) The Formal Element in ike Beautiful. By the relational 
or formal element is meant the agreeable effect due to certain 
modes of grouping the sensuous elements. The festhetic value 
of such grouping depends on a union of the two principles 
already pointed out, (a) variety, or (in its intenser degrees) 
contrast, and (6) harmony, or peaceful co-ordination of diverse 
elements. Such a satisfying harmonious arrangement of ele- 
ments may have to do with relations of sensuous quality. Thus 
in visual art (decorative and imitative painting) considerable 
attention is paid to what is called the harmonious distribution 
of colours. Similarly in music, and, in a less marked degree, 
in poetry, much of the effect of good combination turns on a 
due attention to the affinities of sound, whereby, along with a 
sufficient variety of elements, a certain harmony or unity of 
effect is secured. 

In addition to this arrangement of sensuous material accord- 
ing to its own qualitative affinities, there is a pleasing distribu- 
tion of it in the forms of space and time. This gives us what is 
commonly known as the formal element, Fpace-form, time-form. 
Thus a considerable ingredient in the pleasure of beautiful 
visible things, including natural objects, as crystals and organic 
structures, as well as the products of visual art, is referrible to 
an arrangement of form -elements, more particularly lines, which . 
supplies the eye with a certain variety and freedom of move- 
ment, and, at the same time, secures unity of design under its 
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various aspects, linear continuity (arabesque, contour), propoi 
tionate division of a whole into parts, and symmetrical arrangi 
ment about a central element (point, axis).' 

The value of such arrangement is in part due to the satia 
faction of the conditions of easy attention and of clear perceptioi 
Thus, as already suggested, the delight of rhythm in music a 
verse arises, to some extent, through the ready readjustments 
of attention to a regular succession of sounds, and the accom^ 
panying satisfactions of expectation. So the value of pie: 
space-form, e.g., symmetry, depends on the ease with whicj 
the details are comprehended as parts of a simple scheme. A^^ 
the same time, according to what was said above, we mustfl 
not confound the jesthetic enjoyment of form with a properlyM 
intellectual gratification. The a;sthetic aspects of form„I 
balance, regularity running through manifold detail, are in- 
trinsically pleasing without reference to their objective signifi- J 
cance. We are in one attitude when distinguishing and recog-4 
nising a crystal, a shell, a plant as an object of a particulapB 
group of characters, in another attitude when appreciating itsT 
formal aspects as jesthetically valuable. 

(c) Associated or Ideal Element. In the two constituents 
already considered we have been occupied with the presentative 
features and relations, or what has been called the "direct" 
factor in sesthetic impression. We may now pass to the w-pre- 
scntative, or the " indirect " factor. This includes that part of 
the arsthetic effect which aiises from association, suggestion, or 
the play of imagination. 

It has been pointed out that, as experience and knowledge 
grow, sense-presentations take on more and more of significance 
or suggestiveness. The pleasures of art are largely based on ' 
this circumstance. It produces its voluminous feeling of 
delight, because it can count on the reawakening through the 
stirring force of sense-impressions of whole psycho-physical 
tracts which we mark off subjectively as ideation and " ideal " 
feeling. In this way, as we have seen, colours and tones them- . 
selves become enriched with ideal concomitants (pleasures of I 



' For 3 fuller account of this formnl element in beautiful objects, see my article, J 
"The Pleasures of Visual Fotm," AfiW, vol, v. p. tgLaniScniaUfii and Intuition, M 
chap. viii. (Aspects of Btauly in Musical Form) ; cf. E. Gurne)', Poiter 0/ Smwtf, T 



If. and V. ; and G. T, Ftchner, Vorsfhuli dtr ^ilhitik, vi 
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suggestion). The objects of nature, e.g., the delicate and fragile 
maiden-hair fern, the Alpine crag, the curved vale, and so forth, 
awaken a fund of suggested idea in the instructed mind. So 
far as such imaginative activity is pleasurable, art makes full 
use of it. Lastly, it is through their suggest iveness that objects 
of beauty stir our emotive promptings, pulsations of wonder, of 
joy, of luxurious pity, of humour. The well-known emotive 
effects of music depend on the nascent re-excitation of ideas, 
impulses, and feelings, through the expressive features of tones 
and their combinations. 

This indirect or associative factor is not equally prominent 
in all Ksthetic effect. Thus, to most persons, the beauty of 
a flowering pJant is largely a matter of pleasing colour and 
form. On the other hand, the pathos of a crumbling cottage, 
the sombre sublimity of the fjord, is nearly altogether a matter 
of imagination. The value of the indirect factor becomes par- 
ticularly prominent in certain modes of ffisfhetic impression. 
Thus in what is known as relative or dependent beaut}', that is, 
the pleasing effect on the eye of fitness or adjustment of means 
to end in tools, in the architectural disposition of material, and 
the like, we have an effect which depends primarily on an 
imaginative realisation of the use of the object. 

The indirect or associative factor is seen in a peculiarly 
distinct manner in all varieties of .esthetic effect which depend 
on the use of a symbol or a representative sign. Here, it is 
evident, the feeling excited is due to the mind's discernment 
of the reality represented through the representative medium. 
This constitutes a large factor in art-effect. In the imitative 
arts, as painting, there must, it is evident, be a considerable 
ideal reinstatement of the object represented, the ratio of the 
indirect to the direct factor increasing as the fulness of sen- 
suous presentation declines, as, for example, in passing from 
imitative painting to delineation in black and white, or from 
the pictorial and ' plastic ' arts generally to poetry. 

It may be added that, in the peculiar aesthetic effect of all 
art as distinguished from that of nature, we have a further 
associative element, viz., the suggestion of the productive 
intention, power, and skill of the artist. To look on any 
product of human hands is to have some idea of the crafts- 
man's purpose, and of the means he has selected in order to 
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realise this. Relative beauty always involves this idea 
purpose and conscious adaptation of means to an end. Here 
we see that a new and yndst-sympathetic ingredient enters into 
the a°sthetic effect. To enjoy a work of art is to enter sympa- 
thetically into the artist's aims and their fruition. In music 
this intuition takes on the form of a sympathy with the emotion 
expressed by the tones. This view of art as expressive of idea 
and emotion will, of course, be more prominent and definite in 
the case of the spectator-artist, whose technical knowledge en- 
ables him to intuit the brother-artist's precise intention. Yet it 
is a universal and a primitive feeling. As we shall see presently, 
art-beauty is appreciated before nature-beauty, just because the 
interest in human doings is stronger and more deeply laid in our 
nature than the interest in nature's spectacle. In truth, the 
modem iEsthetic delight in nature is itselfto a considerable extent 
a reflexion of this feeling. We view nature's scenes and move- 
ments as products, and admire the creative and expressive., 
spirit behind.' 

While wc may thus trace oul the chief eonstiiucnis in the impression of beauty, 
we cannot be said lo have reached a final psychological analysis of its several com- 
ponent elements. The sesthetic feeling, through the very richness of its sensuous 
and ideational elements, is one which in a peculiar manner defies analysis. Not 
only KD. the large part played by harmonioui arrangement in objects of beauty 
obviously lends lo circumscribe the range of analysis in this case. Hence the 
prejudice, especially among sentimental and " appicciative " afCists, amateurs and 
critics, against any attempt at analysis of ait-effect as a thing profane. Such an 
objection, though absurd when put in its extreme form, is justified to some enlent 
by the shallow kind of philosophical or psychological explanation of beauty often 
put forth, as in the common doctrine that all beauty is essentially formal in its 
nature, residing in certain relations of contrast, proportion, etc, which are belt 
brought under the principle or law, unity in variety, or uniformity in diversity. 
That this principle formulates some of the more important limiting conditions of 
sesthetic elTect is indisputable.* At the same time it ofTcra no adequate explanation 

* On the range and importance of the associative clement in Esthetic elTect, Me 
G. T. Fechner, VorschvU dtr MslHttik, ix. and following, who shows in an inlercsl- 
ing way how it varies from art to art. According to Mr. H. Spencer, heredity plays 
a considerable part in this associated element, as in the feelings excited by beautiful 
scenery and music. {PrineipU% ofPiyeholegy, vol. i. pt. iv. chap. viii. j 114 ; and vol. 
ii. pt, viii. chap, ix.) Compare Darwin's interesting speculation as to the way in which 
music Required its emotive elTect. Dt%ce»l of Man, pt. ii. chap. itix. ; and E. Gurney'i 
chapter on "Association," Pover of Sound, chap. vi. 

' This has been shown with great wealth of illustration and in a most interest- 
ing manner by Fechner, op. eil,, vi. 
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of ihe phenomenon. As has been well arj^ed by E. Gurney, a beauiiful melody 
obeys this law just as much as, and no more than, the most commonplace correct 
onc.l The attempt of the ' formaUsls' to account for all lesthctic effect by certain 
laws of form is now recognised as irsuBcient. As pointed out above, even the 
forms that please ua most, t.g., the &vouiite proportion of lengths in a cross, 
or a rectangle, probably owe their worth to association ; that \a to Bay, to the fact 
that they answer to, and dimly suggest, recurring customary forms in actual life. 
However this be, it is plain that association, that is, dim recallings of feeling- 
coloured experiences, individual and possibly also racial, constitute an important 
part in the rich emotive effect of beautiful things. This fact in itself must always 
serve to prevent the appreciation of beauty from becoming a distinct intellectual 
3a,' and to invest it with something of a dreamy and quiui -mystical cba- 



§ 13. Development of the Feeling for Beauty. The sentiment 
here briefly described and analysed emerges gradually into re- 
cognisable distinctness alike in the case of the individual and 
of the race. To begin with, the disinterested contemplative 
feeling for the beautiful has to detach itself from more elemental 
feelings which primitively sustain it. Thus the germ of a feel- 
ing for beauty is detected in that care for bodily appearance 
which, as we saw above, is betrayed by certain animals as well 
as by man, and which is genetically related to the instinct of 
self-preservation. The savage love of beauty is largely a joy 
in personal adornment (colouring and marking of the skin, 
feathers, etc.).' Next to this egoistic matrix the festhetic feeling 
finds a powerful stimulus and support in the race-preserving, 
and more particularly the sexual, emotions. It has been 
argued by Darwin that the selection of the male in the animal 
world has been profoundly influenced by a rudimentary sense 
of beauty in the elective female,* This hypothesis, taken with 
the undoubted fact that certain birds show an appreciation of 

* See the able chapter on " The Relations of Reason and Order to Beauty," in 
hb Pvair of Sound, chap. ix. 

• An analysis of the constituents of beauty resembling the one given above will 
be found in Mr. Spencer's Princiflti of Psychology, pt, viii. chap, ix. With this may 
be compared the psychological treatment of the subject by Dr. Bain, Tki EmolioHi 
and tlu Will, chap. xiv. ; by Giant Allen, Fkyiiologital MslhttUi ; and by Fechner 
in the work j'usl referred to. For a brief account of the different theories of beauty 

Lin their psychological aspect, see below, Appendii K. 
' For an account of the savage fondness for personal ornament, see Daiwin, 
Tki DeictHl of Man, pt. iii. chap. xix. ( Tyloi, Aulhrofoiogy, chap. x. 
* Ibid. pt. iL 
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colour and form in the adornment of their love-bowers,' aiUfl 
with the prominence of animal music at the wooing season,*! 
suggests that the feeling for beauty stands in a peculiar organic I 
correlation with the amatory passion. And this conclusion !a J 
supported by the observation that in man the age of puberty, ■ 
is commonly attended with a considerable expansion of sestheticl 
or ^Hitsf-jesthetic sentiment. M 

The gradual development of the aesthelic feeling into ain 
independtnt sentiment is further seen in the fact that the artistiw 
impulse is first called forth in close connexion with and depen'fl 
dence on the production of utilities. The testhetic feeling UM 
not strong enough to prompt the uncivilised man to shape ^M 
beautiful form for its own sake : he produces it as an ornamentaffl 
finish to some useful object, for example, a weapon. This.l 
shows that the festhetic interest is still germinal, and sus-'l 
tained by stronger interests, delight in the sight of what isj 
serviceable,' ■ 

Lastly, this transition from the status of a dependent t(fl 
that of an independent feeling is seen in the priority of th^B 
feeling for art as human workmanship to the feeling for natunifl 
It has often been pointed out that the jeslhetic feeling fofl 
nature in its purity is a modem growth. This sentiment aM 
exhibited by the ancients was an enjoyment of cultivated ana 
embellished nature, that is, as transformed by human hand»3 
and as resonant of the sounds of human life. They had no 1 
appreciation of the picturesqueness of wild and lonesome 
scenery. Indeed, the feeling for nature's wild solitudes is 
hardly older than Rousseau. This shows that the sense of 
beauty is at first restricted, being interwoven with, and needing 



' Darwin, d/. cil., pt. li. ch»p. xW, 

' Darwin, ibid, pt. ii. chap, iiiii., and pi. iii. chap. six. Mr. H. Spencer 
has, however, recenily brnught forward facts which go to show that the con- 
nexion between music and the texual iroputae is less close than Dacuin supposes. 
(See JUiiid, %v. p. 450 ff.) 

•It fallow* that all appreciation of "relative" beauty is a lower form of 
a;sthelic admiration in so far at it needs the support of suggested utility. It may 
be added that the relics of the earliest known altempta at pure art- production, aa 
drawings of animals on bone, bark, etc., sculptures of figures, suggest that the 
artistic impulEe was at first reinforced by religious feeling. (See Tylor, of, tU., 
p. 301.) 
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the suppoi't of, the feelings and interests which centre in mao 
himself. 

While we thus see a gradual self-detachment of the esthetic 
sentiment from more elemental or primitive feelings, we note 
also a gradual development of it in respect of richness or com- 
plexity, of variety of manifestation, and of refinement. The 
growth of the feeling of beauty follows, to some extent, the order 
of our analysis. Thus, in the evolution of the race and of the 
individual, the feeling for bright colour precedes the delight in 
symmetrical form, and the ideal element, so far as it involves 
experience and reflexion upon this, appears latest of all. Again, 
the Esthetic feeling grows in complexity as the mind develops 
on its intellective and emotive side. Thus a finer, more dis- 
criminative eye brings with it a larger and more various enjoy- 
ment of colour-effects, a growing power of comparison and 
measurement secures a fuller and a subtler appreciation of pro- 
portion, and widening experience invests objects with a richer 
suggestiveness. Lastly, this growth of aesthetic responsiveness, 
aided by a deeper reflectiveness, has for its result that refining 
of Eesthetic enjoyment or differentiation of it into a number of 
distinct shades of tone which, as we saw above, is one charac- 
teristic feature of emotional development. 

§ 14. T/w Sentiment of Beauty ami its Congeners : Feeling of 
the Sublitne, One consequence of our analysis of esthetic 
effect is to show that there is no perfectly uniform type of 
emotive experience in art- enjoyment. The feeling with which 
we regard a perfect bit of classical sculpture or architecture, with 
its simple severe proportions, its dignified and graceful flow of 
contour, is markedly different from that with which we view 
a tragic spectacle. The same term beauty seems, indeed, 
scarcely applicable to effects so different. In the one, the 
dominant feeling is admiration for what we all recognise as 
beauty of form ; in the other, though present, this perceptual 
element is submerged in the deeper emotive current of hero- 
worship, compassion for stricken greatness, and the like. 
Common language shows a decided tendency to mark off such 
differences of assthelic effect by special terms, as pretty, grace- 
ful, picturesque, grand, pathetic and touching. 1 

Among these varied effects there are two which stand out 
clearly enough in the mode of their excitation and their cha- \ 
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racteristic reaction to have been commonly treated aparfjl 
These are the feelings of the Subhme and the Ludicroui 
A word or two on these must complete our accotuit of t 
Esthetic sentiment. 

The feeling of sublimity is that peculiar emotion which 13 
excited by the presentation or ideal suggestion of vastness, 
whether in space or time (Kant's "mathematical" sublime), 
or physical or moral power (Kant's "dj'namical" sublime).- 
It is thus differentiated in its mode of excitation from thaSf 
feeling of beauty in the narrower denotation, via., the apprecia* 
tion of beautiful form. With this there goes a certain diffe- 
rence in the reaction involved. The enjoyment of beauty- 
expresses itself in a serene contemplation, a quiet gladness 
of look, in which there is no strain bej'ond that of delightful 
surprise itself. On the other hand, the feeling of sublimity 
has, in its physical embodiment, much more of active tension, 
of that elevation and expansion of the coiporeal frame which 
goes with the enjoyment of power. 

A little examination tells us that the feeling of the sublime, 
though less complex than that of beauty, is by no means quite 1 
simple. Being excited by the presentation or the idea of the t 
vast in space, time or power, it involves as an initial effect ft ] 
vague sense of bafflement of faculty. Thus, when confronted j 
with the myriad-slarred canopy of night, or the cycles of geo- ' 
logical evolution, the mind seeking to take in and comprehend 
so vast a range and multiplicity of object is checked and de- 
feated. Hence the kinship of the feeling with religious awe, 
the emotion excited by the infinite, and the incomprehensible. 
Not only so, there goes with the feeling in all its earlier and 1 
cruder forms a touch of fear. It is probable that the sense 1 
of the sublime, like that of beauty in its narrow sense, 
primarily controlled by human interest, and so directed ex- 
clusively towards great and striking manifestations of man's 
power, and is only later on directed to nature on the ground 
of the analogy of its phenomena with human operations. Now 
extraordinary displays of man's power would, it is obvious, 
tend to excite in the breast of the spectator a mixed feeling, in 
which a. vague form of dread has a prominent place ; and it is 
probable that this ingredient is always present in a disguised 
form in the emotion of the sublime. 
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While, however, the feeling of the sublime has thus a 
painful " moment," this is by no means its dominant ele- 
ment. The true feeling of sublimity, that which expresses 
itself in the characteristic bodily attitude described above, is 
a transition out of momentary bewilderment, sense of feeble- 
ness, and vague dread, into wondering delight at realisation 
of the vast proportions presented. Here the very contrast 
to the everyday scale of things excites an emotion of glad sur- 
prise. At the same time, a new and peculiar effect emerges 
in the realisation, by a sufficient effort of perception and 
imagination, of the elating and joyous effect of the grandeur 
itself. Such imaginative enjoyment of a sublime spectacle 
always includes a sense of personal elevation, or imaginatively 
realised consciousness of power, whence the close similarity 
in its bodily manifestation to that of the feeling of power or 
superiority. We represent more or less distinctly an ampli- 
fication of our own powers to the magnificent dimensions of 
the object contemplated. This is most clear when the object 
regarded is a display of human prowess, as that of the 
classical Hercules and Jupiter, the Miltonic Satan, Bonaparte, 
and the other examples in literature and in history. In 
following their titanic achievements we enjoy a reflected, 
borrowed or juflst-sympathetic consciousness of power. But 
the same thing is true also of nature's sublimity. Thus, in 
enjoying the sight and sound of a great cataract, or of a 
storm-driven sea, we take on something of the glorious sense 
of its unconquerable might, the feeling being intensified by 
the rebound from a weak, craven tendency to dread. Simi- 
larly, the large space we view from a mountain-peak, and 
the long procession of the ages, fill us with delight by 
yielding us an imaginative expansion of our own powers. 

Wriler* on the mblime have usually laid emphasis on one or the other of the 
two ■ momenlK ' here distinguished. Among those who accentuated the effect of 
awe is our own Butke, who, in bis well-known work, The Sublimi and BinuH/ul, ic- 
gardediheessenceof the sublime as the tertibleoperatingeitheropenlyoc latently. On 
the other hand, a number of writers have referred the effect to a sympathetic sense 
of power. Thus Longinus and others found the secret of the ipell in an inward glory- 
ing or sense of greatness. Among modern writers the pleasurable effect of elation 
01 expansion has been made prominent by Dugald Stewart, who, baaing his argu- 
ment on the etymology of the word {subtimis, lofty), contends that the sense of 
exaltation attending an elevated position is the (undamental form of the feeling. 
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Dr. Bain, taking Ihe sublime of force, Kant'a " dj-namica! " gublime, as the fund 
nnenlal form, legaida the feeling as a sympalhetic consciousness of power. 
Emotioni and Ihe Will, chap. xiv. g 27 IT.] Midway between these we have 
who lecogTtise at once a painful and a pleasurable element in the feeling. 
Lucietius deaciibca the effect of a sublime object in the woids :- 
'■ Me qmdam divina voluptas, 
Peicipil alque hortor ".' 
Hamillon, following Kanl, alsoiecognifles a pleasurable and a painful "moment" 
in the feeiing. In the early evolution of the sentiment, which probably had its origin 
in fear of human power, the painful element was mote conspicaous. The truljr 
lestbetic sentimenl of delightful levetence may thus be viewed as the transformation 
of a disagreeable into an a^eeable feeling through the elimination of llie gross 
elenunt of personal fear.* 



§ 15. The Sailimenl nf ihe Ludicrous: (a) The Excilants of 
Laughter. Still further removed, in respect of its characteristic 
tone, from the effect of the beautiful than the sentiment of the 
sublime is that of the ludicrous. Here, it is evident, we have 
to do with a feeling of a lower level. Quite unlike the dignity 
of beauteous form, and the majesty of sublime spectacle, is the 
littleness, the valuelessness for all purposes save laughter itself, 
of what we call the amusing, the grotesque, the comical. 
The feeling excited has its familiar and sharply-defined physical 
embodiment, the unmistakable gamut of laughter, from its 
nascent, half-developed form in the smile up to the hearty, 
boisterous explosion. This neuro-muscular element is always 
present in the feeling of the ludicrous. We are never affected 
by the comicality of a thing without experiencing ' a tickle ' in 
the throat, that is, having a partial excitation of the laughing 
movements ; and this muscular element gives much of the cha- 
racteristic tone to the effect. The feeling or rather the group 
of feelings which thus express themselves are elemental and 
naive, and found far below the level of art-culture. The child 
laughs before he is stirred with the sublimity of things. Laugh- 
ter is loud among savages, and it may even be heard in under- 
tone among some of the lower animals.* Yet, notwithstanding 



* Qaoted by Hamilton, loc eil., p. 514. 

* On the evolution of the senliment, see : 
Jlfi*Mri, iii. p. 324 S. 

* For a fult account of the movements of smiling and laughl 
of its manifestation in man and animals, »ee Daiwin, TheExfrasu 
ch^p. viii., albo chap. v. p. 13a f^ 
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the lowness of its origin, the vulgarity alike of its excitant and 
of its full muscular manifestation, the feeling is so rich an en- 
joyment as to be taken up into art, and made one of its 
chief constituents. 

The causes of laughter are but very imperfectly understood. 
In its crudest forms it appears as a reflex movement on the ap- 
plication of certain well-known sense-stimuli, as violent cold.* 
A familiar case of junsj-reflex laughter is that excited by tickling. 
This appears, according to Preyer, as a reflex in the second 
month of life.* Laughter, visible and audible, occurs, however, 
earlier than this as the instinctive expression of joyful or glad 
emotion generally, e.g., that excited by the sight of a beautiful 
curtain, the child's own image, and the like.' Among lower 
races, too. laughter appears as a prominent emotive expression of 
states of gladness generally, and especially the heightened sense 
of power, e.g., after victory.* This is still more clearly mani- 
fested among idiots, who smile and laugh through sheer vain- 
glory. Lastly, it may be observed that there seems a special 
tendency to carry out the movements of laughter as a relief 
from a prolonged, constrained attitude of mind involving forced 
self-control and inhibition of movement, as in listening to a 
serious discourse. The effect of very slight causes in provoking 
a smile on solemn occasions is well known. 

In the feeling of the ludicrous, or comic laughter proper, 
the mode of excitation is restricted and specialised. Yet there 
is reason to think -that this is an outgrowth from the more 
primitive form. The explanation of the effect of the ludicrous 
in nature and art shows the difficulties of psychological analy- 
sis at their greatest. The incident, action, or form of speech 

' Certain pathological conditions appeal to develop such purely leflex laagbter. 
(See Hiiffding, op. cit., vi. g.) 

* Op. cit., p. gi. Tickling aeemB to produce the nearest approach to faunian 
laughter in monkeys. (See Darwin, op. cil., pp. 13J, (33.) Horwici points oul 
that tickling excites liughtci only when prolonged, and infers torn this that this 
last is a. secondary effeci immediately dependent on a primary emotive result (affect). 
(See his Psychol. Analysm, l" theil, z« halfte, pp. ig6, 197.) 

* See Preyer, op. cit., p. tSs ff. The gods are, according to Homer, like chil- 
dren in this respect, laughing out of mere " exuberance of their celestial joy," 
ailer their daily banquet. 

* Savages laugh, like children, at uiflcB. (See Spencer, Princiflti 0/ Sociology, 
p. 67.) 
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which provokes the reaction seems to do this immediately, in 
truly laughter-loving men, so that all attempt to interpose subtle 
processes of reflexion, as is apt to be done, looks absurd. 
When, too, we come after\vard5 to reflect on the cause of our 
laughter, in order to spy out the exact aspect of the action 
which provokes the feeling, we find the analytical separation of 
the phenomenon into its elementary parts well-nigh impossible. 
All that can be done, then, is to bring out one or two maiit 
features which induction shows to be common, if not univers 
conditions of the effect of the ludicrous, 

(6) CouslitMnts of Feeling of the Ludicrous, (i) To begin with, 
then, it seems certain that the feeling of glorj-, or of superiority, 
is a common ingredient in comic laughter. We laugh at all 
sorts of littlenesses, discomfitures, unworthinesses, and so forth, 
provided they are not serious enough to excite compassion, 
to offend our sense of decency, or evoke other incongruous 
feeling.^ These exhibitions may be supposed to awaken a vague 
consciousness of superiority in the spectator. Such an eff"ect 
must, however, be sharply discriminated from the primitive 
laughter of triumph over a discomfited foe or object of dislike. 
In this last there is a distinct apprehension of a special relation 
between the demeaned object and the spectator; whereas in the 
enjoyment of ludicrous spectacle, just because it is an aesthetic 
feeling, this reference to a special personal relation is wanting. 
The sense of superiority, so far as it enters into the effect of 
the ludicrous at all, is essentially an indirect and sub-conscious 
apprehension, the vague consciousness of elevation which 
grows out of the attitude of contemplation itself.* 

The defects here referred to are particularly ludicrous when 
they appear in the great, that is to say, in those whom we have 
to look up to. Evidences of this are seen in the jokes of school- 
boys at the expense of their masters, and in the laughter of 
ordinary men at the whimsicalities of genius. From this it 
appears that we have in the feeling of the ludicrous a trans- 
ferred and refined form of the primitive brutal laughter of 




I This limitation is lecognised by Aristotle in the deRnitian of the efTecL of ths 
ludicrous, or of comedy, which he gives in the Potties. 

' Thig effect is analogous to that of contagious or sympathetic fear, which, 
according to Aristotle, constitutci along with pity an essential ingredient 
impression of tragedy. 
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triumph, intensified by contrast to, and relief from, a somewhat 
constrained and not too pleasant attitude of respect or reverence. 

(2) In the second place, we have the more purely intellec- 
tual form of laughter, viz., at the incongruous or the grotesque, 
in human action, speech, etc., as in the contradiction of our 
common notions of correctness and propriety in personal eccen- 
tricity and paradoxical extravagance, In this form the effect 
of the ludicrous is a staple ingredient in all varieties of wit, 
from the pun and its close kinsman, the conundrum, upwards. 
Here we have, as the most manifest ingredient, an effect of 
surprise, of contrast, and of contradiction of what is either 
customary or commonly accepted. This element of surprise is 
intensified in cases where, as in the conundrum, a serious idea, 
e.g., a relation between two unrelated things, is first sug- 
gested, and then rudely dissipated, or where, as certain thinkers 
put it, the appearance of the ' idea * is resolved into nothing- 
ness. A good deal of what is called wit will be found to owe 
its effect to a sudden disillusionary dissipating of a half- 
formed ideational combination, as when the form of words 
strongly suggests a similarity, while inspection of the sense 
shows the real point conveyed to be a contrast. The laughter 
in such a case may be regarded as analogous, to some extent, 
to that early type which comes through relief from a difficult 
and constrained attitude. By its element of unreality, its elfish 
make-believe, wit is an excellent means of compelling us to 
throw off for the nonce the shackles of serious thought. In 
enjoying a delicious incongruity of ideas, our intellect is ex- 
changing the severe attitude of work for the relaxation of play. 
At the same time, the feeling of power plays a part in this 
intellectual laughter too, partly because the incongruity laughed 
at may always be viewed as a possible intellectual slip, and 
partly because wit is itself a kind of masterfulness, a daring 
setting at nought for the moment of the limitations of our 
serious thought. 

(3) Lastly, in what the modern world calls humour we 
have a mixed feeling, in which the "crowing" laughter over 
discomfiture or degradation is still further softened and dis- 
guised by admixture of other feelings which give worth to the 
object, and more especially affection and sympathy. Thus 
the laughter at the foibles of genius is tempered by the feeling 
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of admiration which we have for the great man. The i 
characteristic form of modern humour occurs where there is 
a touch of kindly or humane feehng, as in the impression pro- 
duced by those defects which appeal at once by aspects inextri- 
cably interwoven to our sense of fun and to our tenderness. 
This applies to much of our amusement at the naive errors of 
children, the whimsicalities of old age. Shakespeare's daringly 
conjoint appeals to laughter and tears, e^., in following the 
self-caused calamity of Lear, are the highest achievement in 
this domain of humorous effect.' 

In this way it seems possible to regard the feeling of the 
ludicrous as continuous with, and a developmc.L out of, primi- 
tive laughter. In order to account for this evolution of what 
is seemingly one of our most refined sentiments out of so 
humble an origin, we have to assume all that is meant by 
the processes of culture. Thus it is only as the higher intel- 
lectual development is attained, with its rapid and varied 
play of imagination, that the subtle perceptions of incongruity 
entering into the effect of the ludicrous become possible, and 
that the primitive, coarse feeling of glory is able to take on 
its highly- derivative, refined and disguised forms. The growth 
of knowledge and experience discovers many a new fountlet 
of laughter, as of tears. Men may laugh less boisterously than 
boys, but they are able to laugh at a vastly larger variety of 
objects.* The very growing demands of the serious affairs 
of life supply new sources of ludicrous effect through the 
workings of the irrepressible, and eminently salutary impulse 
to seek a momentary relief from oppressive constraint. Nay 
more, the larger and profounder sense of the misery of the 
world, though it sometimes overpowers our laughter, may also 
be forced now and again into its service. The healthy nature 
finds recruitment in a momentary escape from its burdens, in 
a half-illusory shifting of the habitual serious point of view, by 
which the heap of cares appears to melt away into unreality. 
The deepening and widening of our social feelings render 



'Haffding thinks ha 
the Uuglilei at our own s 



that matuied minds do r 
is suiprisingly narrow. 



nour lesls on a basis of sympalhy, and eo a analogoui la 
lortcomingB, (Op. cit., pp. 294, 195.) 

lort obJEClS. Children, small ot grown up, laugh at much 
t laugh at, but the lange of ludicious aspect in theii 
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that which all the while we esteem i 
through the imaginative extension of feelings primarily excited 
by man to animals and to insentient nature, we develop new 
directions of humorous gratification. 

Whether these sources of ludicrous effect can be reduced to one i( uncertain. 
According lo the theory of Hobbes, as developed by Bain, all laughtei springs out 
of a sense of gloty ot power, or, lo use Bain's words, i« connected with "the 
degradation of some person or interest possessinf; dignity".* According to this 
view, every efTect of oddity or incongruity is secondary and derivative, the ultimate 
though disguised provocative being the loss of digiiity in something. It would be 
eiceedingly difficult lo prove this, and no serious attempt has, so fat M I know, 
been made to eslabHsh the proposition on an adequate inductive base. We laugh 
Ht old- fash ionedn ess in children, that is. at the simulation of something lao dlgnijitd 
lot their years, just as we laugh at the undignified childishness of the grown-up. 
This alone might suggest that degradation is not the sole cause, but that the pre- 
sentation of the incongruous as such, of the foreign and unfitting, is sufficient to 
provoke mirth. The laughter of children at all make-believe or acting, j.«., 
semblanee of a foreign character, can only be brought under the head of crowing 
over loss of dignity by a good deal of forcing, and it is far better explained as 
merriment at the oddity or " funninesa," and the unreality, or, more correctly, the 
rebound of disillusion from the half-acccpiance of reality, of the mask or simula- 
crum itself. In this connexion it is worth noting that Preyer, one of the most 
careful observers of children, says that, while he saw roguish laughter towards the 
end of the second year, he has never observed jeering (hobnischcs) laughtei before 
the completion of the fourth year.* 

The phenomena of reflex laughter, the quick, primitive laughter of sudden 
joy, as well as that sort which comes as 'reaction ' from a constrained attitude, 
alike suggest that the group of movements involved are readily excited, and arc 
peculiarly liable to be excited through a kind of escape-valve arrangement after a 
state of central tension. If our knowledge of the nervous system and of its mode of 
action were more complete we might be able to bring all Iiughter regarded as a 
neuto- muscular process under the head of such relief-currcnt.' 

* See of. cif., chap, xiv., especially p. 357 fF. The germ of this theory is to be 
{bund in Aristotle, who connected the effect of comedy with the presentation of 
meanness or deformity (provided that this does not excite other and painful feelings). 
Bain's theory differs from Aristotle's and also from Hobbes's by accentuating the 
loss of dignity, or the transition from a dignified to an undignified state. 

■ Op. cit., p. 187. 

* According to Herbert Spencer, laughter may be explained physiologically as 
an escape of nervous power after a state of tension. (Eiia^j, vol. i. essay iv., 
'■ Physiology of Laughter ",) The teleological view of laughter here suggested is 
developed more distinctly in the theory of E. Hecker, that the laughter in the case 
of tickling at least is a purposive movement, causing arhythmic series of inhibitions 
of the blood-supply in blood. vessels generally, and so in those of the brain. {Dit 
PttyiiologU und PrfehologU dts Lackmt und dts KomitcktHi ef. Hbffdlng, of, cit., 

1.8.) 
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§ i6. jEsthetic Feeling and Esthetic Judgment : Faculty 
Taite. The effect of the beautiful is primarily an emotive 
phenomenon. Strictly speaking, the mind knows nothing of 
beauty save so far as it can appreciate, that is, enjoy. At the 
same time, an intellectual element, contemplation, is, as we 
saw just now, always involved in this appreciation. In order 
to enjoy a beautiful, natural scene, we must observe, compare, 
and imagine. Not only so, what is called taste implies that its 
possessor is able to analyse objects so as to note the precise 
sources of jesthetic enjoyment, e.g., harmony of colour, nobility 
of idea. To discriminate real beauty from its counterfeit is to 
judge of the aesthetic worth of an object by reference to a 
standard-idea, which is the product of previous testhetic ex- 
perience and education. 

The development of this power of jesthetic judgment illus- 
trates the continual action of intellectual on emotive culture. 
Our gesthetic experience begins with a vague feeling of admira- 
tion. Thus a child enjoys a colour-spectacle, and most persons 
enjoy music, without any distinct apprehension of the special 
attributes or constituent features of the object which give it its 
charm or delightfulness. By successive processes of reflexion, 
I.e., analysis and comparison, this vague feeling gives place to 
a "clear" or "illumined" feeling, that is, one accompanied 
by an intellectual recognition of its source or object. All 
aesthetic development tends to render this discrimination and 
recognition more precise and just. Hence the man of taste 
can give the grounds of his admiration, and can criticise, that 
is, distinctly point out, the sources of esthetic value in objects. 

In the normal course of development this jesthetic judgment 
grows out of, and bases itself upon, a feeling of esthetic delight, 
or its opposite. Yet this relation is apt to be modified in the 
case of the individual by the action in the social environment, 
sesthetic tradition, and education. As we come to know what 
is considered sesthetically right, or in good taste, by others, we 
tend to make the authoritative utterances of their opinion our 
guide, in addition to, and in place of, the inner voice echoing 
our own past sesthetic experience. In this way there arises an 
artificial mode of aesthetic judgment, which is independent of 
feeling. We pronounce a thing beautiful, not because we in- 
dividually feel its beauty, but because we follow the objective 
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rule which external authority supplies. Hence the " cold head- 
knowledge that is divorced from enjoyment," of which Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson speaks. 

The object of aesthetic education should be to reconcile the 
claims of individual feeling and of authority. Its 6rst aim is to 
make the subject emotively responsive, to bring him under the 
varied spell of beautiful things, to widen and enlarge his a;sthetic 
experience, and pari passu with this to stimulate him to reflect 
on his experiences so as to organise his impressions into a 
standard-idea. This primary individual judgment should then 
be set in juxtaposition with the external or objective standard : 
first of all, that of the particular age and community to which 
t!ie learner belongs, and then the more comprehensive and 
philosophical standard reached by a comparison of the tastes of 
diiTerent nations and of different periods. Such extension of 
view should, however, in every case be supplemented by the 
verifying base of individual feeling. That is to say, the wider 
and more objective standard is to be adopted only as it is re- 
cognised as representing and formulating the growing indi- 
vidual experience. In this way the rights of the individual, 
which, as well-known maxims tell us, are particularly strong 
in the aesthetic domain, will be respected, while all the advan- 
tages of enlarged experience, breadth of view, and sympathetic 
solidarity with our kind will be secured. 

(C) The Ethical or Mokal Sentiment. 
§ 17. Characters of Moral Sentiment. By the moral or 
ethical sentiment is meant the feeling which attaches itself to 
the idea of right or duty, and which is commonly spoken of as 
the sense of duty, as the feeling of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation ; and, in one of its most important manifestations, 
as conscience. Here, it is at once evident, we have a feeling 
which, while on the same developmental level as the other two 
sentiments just examined, presen;s marked differences from 
these. In its common form, approval of what is right, disap- 
proval of what is wrong, the sentiment has something in com- 
mon with the assthetic feeling. Like this, it is excited by a 
contemplation, purely disinterested {i.e., free from all reference 
to self and its interests), of certain attributes or relations in 
given objects. We are immediately pleased when observing or 
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imagining a morally good action, just as when we are obsei 
or imagining a beautiful object. Yet the exciting quality ani 
the resulting feeling are widely different. Moral approval or 
disapproval differs from sesthetic in that it always fastens on a 
human action, whether another's or our own, and on that par- 
ticular aspect or relation of the action which we call its right- 
ness or wrongness. 

We may now examine a little more closely into the chi 
teristic differences of the moral sentiment. 

(a) The most obvious peculiarity of the moral feeling 
nected with the nature of its excitant or object, viz., a conscious 
and willed action, and the intention or disposition which precedes 
and conditions the overt act. As an approval or disapproval of 
somebody's doing or conduct, the feeling of duty is differentiated 
from a purely contemplative one (like the esthetic), and be- 
comes pre-eminently a practical, i.e., action-controlling, feeling. 
This is plain enough when the conduct contemplated is our own. 
To recognise and feel my projected action to be right is to be 
impelled towards it ; wrong, to be deterred from it. But even 
where we are considering another's conduct this active element 
is present. Here, however, the feeling prompts to a secondary 
and external form of control, e.^., prohibition of the action, 
punishment of it, commendation of it. 

(b) In the second place, the moral sentiment is regulative or 
magisterial. By this is meant that, as a feeling for what is 
right, it is a recognition of claim, and a consciousness of what 
we call " oughtness " or obligation. Other practical feelings, 
e.g., the egoistic feeling of ambition, are wanting in this dis- 
tinctive feature. It is only so far as the moral feeling comes in 
that we experience this peculiar sense of authoritative claim. 
In other words, the mora! sentiment is, as common language ex- 
presses, a feeling of duty, that is, of what we " owe " or " ought". 

This characteristic, again, implies that the emotion is a 
supreme and governmental force. It is not called forth towards 
actions to which we are impelled by primitive inclination, e.g., 
the satisfying of appetite. It comes in to modify and control 
these primitive impulses. Thus it prompts to lines of effort 
which are originally difficult and painful, it restrains or inhibits 
us from indulging our natural inclinations. In this way, at 
least during the process of moral development and education, 
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the feeling for duty involves a consciousness of a certain an- 
tagonism between a higher and a lower nature. 

(c) Another characteristic of the moral sentiment seems to 
follow from this judicial function. It is an unimpassioned 
pleasure, of a pale ascetic hue, as contrasted with the rosy 
tint of the pleasure-loving sesthetic sentiment. Like the 
emotion which attends the pursuit of knowledge, the feeling for 
duty has in it a considerable ingredient of dissonance or opposi- 
tion, and of disagreeable effort. It is commonly held that the 
painful half of the feeling, indignation at wrong, remorse, is 
much more intense than the pleasurable half, moral approval. 
As Mr. Meredith pungently expresses it, conscience is " like the 
spleen whose uses are only to be understood in its derangement ". 
It is only so far as we outgrow the early sense of compulsion, 
and learn to follow the lead of duty heartily and enthusiastically, 
that the pleasures of a good conscience become a considerable 
quantity. In such cases, however, self-feeling (self-complacency) 
becomes a prominent factor. The man who does right with no 
sense of struggle or friction, and, at the same time, without the 
luscious accompaniment of self-gratulation, may feel a gentle ■ 
stir of properly ethical gratification, i.c., pleasure in the pure 
consciousness of doing right ; yet such perfect moral adaptation, 
if ever realised, would seem to bring its subject somewhat near 
to a condition of sub-conscious automatic response to duty, 
which has no room for feeling. For the rest, morality only be- 
comes the excitant of a strong and massive pleasurable emotion 
where it is e.\hibited in some rare and transcendent form, as 
preternatural honesty, self-denial, and the like. This admira- 
tion, however, of moral excellence or virtue, as distinguished 
from ordinary compliance with duty, is largely an jesthetic feel- 
ing — that is, a delight in what is rare, fine or noble, and great.* 
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The precise nature of the conseiousnest of obligaiion and the relai 
to moral (eeltng are points of dispute in ethicB. I have 
feeling of obligation, of the claim of the mural law, la an integral elemenl in all 
ethical approval. Moral development tends, no doubt, as Kant shows, to raise us 
out of a state of bondage to external rule, into a state of comparatively free accep- 
tance of moral commands. Yet, :ven when thus made internal and imposed by the 
ego on itself; they do not lose their character as commands, and the peculiar 

• The same applies to Kant's feeling of reverence for the majesty of the moral 
law. Kant takes this along with thestarryheavensas his illustraiion of the sublime. 
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tions includes in its most highly evolved form a more or less distinct recognition 
of claim and obligation. That this is io seems borne out by the curious ^t that 
whenever we feel urged to do a thing which in the mood of the moment is not at 
once attractive we tend insensibly to fall into a ^umi -ethical mode of regarding 
the action. Thus a man will say * I ought,' ■ I must,' with respect to some purely 
petaonal enjoyment, such as going to the theatre, if at the moment indolence leads 
him to stay where he ia. It would Kent to follow that the ideal state of thin| 
foreshadowed hy Herbert Spencer in his Data of Ethics, in which man is so pe 
feclly adjusted to his social environment as to take to duty as easily and unerringly 
as a duck takes to water, would mean a disappearance of the moral sentiment aili 
imperfect mortals eitperienee it,* 

(rf) The last distinctive characteristic of the ethical feeling 
is its sociality. In our appreciation of knowledge and of beauty 
we are showing ourselves social beings, members of a com- 
munity with common interests. But the social consciousness, 
the feeling of solidarity of the self and the community, is not 
always distinctly present here. In the case of the moral 
feeling, however, there is always a measure of this conscious- 
ness. This is obvious enough when we approve or disapprove 
another's action ; for in this case, in the very exercise of the 
judicial function, we are distinctly asserting our social relations. 
It is true also of our moral self-approval or disapproval, AniJ 
here the element of sociality appears in a double way. On 
the one hand, the action which we commend or blame has 
reference to others. Our duties are our social relations, that 
is to say, include actions and abstentions from action just so 
far as these bear on the interests of others, the happiness of 
the community to which we belong. On the other hand — and 
this is only the obverse side of the same fact — our approval or 
condemnation of our own action is the reflexion of external, 
that is, of others' judgment of us (whether actually carried out 
or only anticipated by us). Thus, whenever we experience the 
moral feeling, we are realising our social nature and our social 
condition. To approve a thing as right is to speak in the 
name and with the support of the community. As we shall 
see presently, the moral feeling grows out of, and is indeed-. 
the highest and most enlightened form of, social feeling. 

' I take no account hereof the element of practical reason said to be pretcnt 1(9 
all cases of enlightened moral sentiment, since this ia plainly not a ditferentiallnj 
ce. We may rationalise our conduct without moralising it, as when « 
recognise the superiority of Norway to Switzerland as a summer resort. 
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It (allows thai no man can cuecciee the moral function aE an isolated individual. 
The private subjeclive working out of what is right has no meaning save with refe- 
rence to B community which would benefit by the line of action, and (supposing it 
sui!icicnily enlightened) would consequently approve i(. The approving community 
may happen not to be that with which the person has most to do in his daily liie, 
and may even be an ideal, as yet unrealised conception. Vet in every case tha 
consciousness of a community and of our relation to it is present. 

§ i8. Sources of the Moral Feeling. The origin of the moral 
sentiment may be explained by a reference (i) to a number of 
simpler feelings or impulses in the child, together with (2) the 
influence of certain external agencies which are always at work 
in fully-developed social structures or communities. 

(l) (a) Taking the constituent feelings, we have, in the first 
place, to recognise that what we call morality, though essenti- 
ally a social feeling, has one of its roots in the egohtic feelings. 
The individual's regard for others, his desire to do his duty by 
others, presupposes the instinctive, self- preserving impulses 
dealt with above. Thus the peculiar feeling of condemnation 
of a wrong action can be traced down to the instinctive re- 
action of a purely individual or egoistic resentment. As was 
pointed out in connexion with sympathy, a feeling for others' 
good is an enlargement of the primary feeling for our own good. 

{b) Next to this instinctive base in the egoistic feelings we 
have as an important contributing element the semi-social 
(ego-altruistic) feelings, viz., the regard for others' opinion, 
the dislike of blame, and the love of praise. This is a powerful 
aid to morality, especially in the early stages of moral de- 
velopment, alike in the race and in the individual. 

(c) The highest element in the moral sentiment is sym- 
pathy, that is, regard for others' welfare for its own sake. 
Since morality is concerned with others, with the needs, 
interests, claims, of our fellow-creatures, it is evident that 
a disinterested regard for it implies the existence of this purely 
social feeling of sympathy. Hence we never find the moral 
sentiment developing when the social feelings are wanting. 
In the case of the race and of the individual alike the sense 
of duty develops pari passu and in close organic connexion 
with the feeling of sympathy,^ 

^ An integral factor in all the higher developments of moral feeling is tntel- 
leclual discrimination, and generally the power of conipaiing and roeoiuiing. 
But this faciei will be best considered by-and-by. 
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{2) Coming now to external agencies, we find that a tn: 
development of moral feeling is reached only where there is at 
work some form of external authority. The feelings just enu- 
merated would not of themselves constitute a sense of duty. As 
already remarked, the peculiar shade of sentiment indicated by 
this expression involves the recognition of an external or objec- 
tive claim. Such a claim asserts itself and makes itself felt, in 
the first instance, through what we call authority, or the imposi- 
tion of commands by a superior will-power {eg., parental, tribal 
as solidified in custom). 

With this brief account of the sources of moral feeling \ 
may proceed to trace out the more important stages of its d 
velopment. 

§ ig. Divchpmenl of Moral Scntinunt : the Animal Conscience. 
In seeking to explain the growth of the moral sentiment we find 
ourselves at once confronted by two problems which have to be 
distinguished one from another. We may, in the first placsy^ 
address ourselves to the task of retracing the historical develop* | 
ment of the moral sentiment during the progress of the human 
race, or, to take a still wider view, during the evolution of 
animal life {zoological evolution) ; or, in the second place, we 
may content ourselves with following the growth of the senti- 
ment in the human individual under the pre-existing condition 
of a moral community. The two problems will, it is evident, 
differ, in the case of the moral sentiment, very much as in that 
of language, in important respects, and can hardly be dealt with 
as one. We shall do well, therefore, to begin with a brief g_lance 
at the historical or racial problem, and then take up the pro- 
blem of individual development. 

Beginning with the zoological evolution of the feeling, we 
might at first suppose that a rudiment of the moral sentiment 
is discernible in those gregarious animals which, through the 
working of their social interests, unite to defend themselves 
against common enemies, to help one another in distress, and 
so forth. Yet there is no reason to suppose that the creatures 
in question have any feeling analogous to our regard for duty. 
Even if they had intelligence enough to grasp the idea of a 
collective tribal interest, they would still lack the recognition 
of its superior obligatory character. So far as we know, these 
species have not anything corresponding to the human love of 
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approval, still less any analogue to human authority (commands, 
etc.). A faint adumbration of a true feeling of duty may be 
conjectured to exist among animals having a form of leadership. 
At the same time, it may be said with some confidence that 
the conditions of a feeling of duty only begin to be realised in 
the case of the dog, the elephant, and other intelligent animals 
which come under a careful system of human training. All 
good observers seem agreed that here we come upon a real germ 
of a conscience. In the case of the dog, more particularly, we 
see all the signs of submission, of self-control in deference to 
recognised authority, of complacency in winning approval, and 
even of remorse at wrong-doing,* 

II ii argued by Darwm that the superior strength and peisislence of (he social 
instinct in gregarious animals would in ittdf constitute a lufficient basis for a true 
moral consciousneBS, the animal realising through the greater strength and persis- 
tence of this social instinct that an omitted course of correspondent action "would 
have been belter," and " ought to have been followed ",* This, however, seems 
to me to overldoli the true diffircHtia of moral feeling. As suggested above, 
there maybe a struggle of impulses, and even a recognition by " reason " of the 
relation of a greater to a less without the peculiar sentiment of "oughtnesa ", This 
seems. In every caae where it is distinctly recognisable, to be developed by help of 
authority, commands, and the correlative sanctions.* 

g 20. Historical Dcvehpmint of Moral Feeling in the Human 
Race, Let us now turn for a moment to the historical evolution 
of the moral sentiment in our own species, Here, it is evident, 
we have new generating conditions. Of these it is sufficient to 
point out the higher intelligence aided by the possession of a 
system of language. This of itself would render possible a dis- 
tinct expression and understanding of approval and disapproval, 
and so favour the development of the correlative feelings. It 
would, moreover, by reacting on the social feelings, tend to 
bring about a more distinct appreciation of the relation of soli- 
darity, of the effects of individual action on the common or 
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tribal weal, and so forth. In this way a distinct consciousnej 
of a " tribal self," as it has been called, could emerge. Nol 
only so, by the aid of language and tradition, particular m 
of action, found to be necessary to the tribal welfare, would 1 
generalised, or formulated in the shape of general rules. There 
is every reason to think that a large part of our " common- 
sense," i.e., popularly accepted, morality, has originated in this 
way through the gradual fixing by custom and tradition of lines 
of action found with growing experience to be socially useful 
or beneficial.' 

Lastly, these same distinctively human conditions would 
supply the needed factor of authority. The growth of intelli- 
gence would in itself lead the members of a community to dis- 
tinguish between the promptings of their individual interests 
and desires, and the utterances of common interests, as recorded 
in custom and tradition. Yet, as already hinted, this purely 
intellectual distinction would not of itself explain the origin of 
that peculiar shade of sentiment which we call sense of duty. 
In order to the development of this we have to suppose the 
evolution of the social organism carried to the point of a diffe* 
rentiation of headship, authority, government, on the one hand 
and of subjection on the other. All that we know or can conjec- 
ture of the early stages of human culture tells us that these 
conditions have been present from the beginning. In the family 
organisation with its head, in the clan-like an^angement 
growing out of this, and so on, we find the seat of such an 
authority, a recognised power in certain hands to enforce by 
penalties respect for common interests. Later on, we have as an 
important added element the priestly caste armed with a system 
of supernatural sanctions. By such solidification of the utter- 
ances of the tribal impulse of self-preser\-ation into commands, 
imposed and enforced by a definite authority, the social feeling 
may be supposed to have acquired the characteristic traits of a 
sense of obligation.* 




illustration of this, Daiwin, of', cit., pi. i. chap. iv. 
H. Sidgwick. Tki Mtlhods ofElhia, bk. iv. chap. iii. 

* For a fuller account of Itie morality of savages, and the early phases of the 
evolution of the mocal Bentimenl in man, see Darwin, The Descent of JJati, pt. i. 
chap. iv. J Lubbock, Origin of Civiihalion, chap. vii. ; and E. B. Tylor, Anlhn- 
fology, chap. xvi. 
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§ 21. Development of Moral Saitimcnt in Ike Individual: 
(a) Instinctive Roots of Moral Feeling. We may now turn to the 
question of more practical moment, viz., the development of 
the moral sentiment in the individual member of a civilised 
and moralised community. How, it may be asked, does the 
child come to enter into the system of moral rules, to take on 
the common feeling of duty, the sense of justice, regard for 
truth, and so forth, which he finds in force around him ? 

Here the first question that presents itself is that of the 
innateness of the feeling. It has been contended by certain 
moralists that the distinction between right and wrong and the 
correlative feelings are instinctive. If by this is meant that the 
peculiar type of feeling described above appears independently 
of the moral control, training, education which is supplied by 
the community, the idea must be rejected. At the same time, 
there is, undoubtedly, a real and considerable instinctive basis 
of the moral feeling. Thus, as we have seen, the child has an 
instinctive tendency not only to seek others' society, but, what is 
far more important in the present connexion, to desire the 
good opinion of others. These constitute in themselves a 
natural bias towards morality. Such instinctive feeders, how- 
ever, would be quite inadequate to generate a distinct feeling 
for rightness or duty, apart from the direct action of the com- 
munity in the imposition of commands, and all that we mean 
by moral training. 



The queation how much of the moral feeling H instinctive a one of peculiar 
difliculty. Observation of infants suggests that something analogous to deference 
or submitsion to others, t.g., in the effect of frowning, of an emphatic " Hush I " 
appeaifl very early. Yet it seems impossibie to be sure that we have to do in this 
case wiLh a properly moral feeling. According to the Lamarckian theory, »A de- 
veloped by Herbert Spencer, ages of human experience of authority, commands, 
etc., might be expected to transmit to the individual an instinctive disposition to 
fall in with the demands of the community. It is potaible that this is so. Yet 
there seems as yet no certain way of separating out and quantitatively estimating 
ibc beieditary factor, if such there be.' 



(i>) Educative Action of Authority. The normal course of 



* On the question of the instinct! veness of morality in the individual, see Bain, 
Menial and Moral Sciiaci, ElkUi, pt. i. chap. iii. On the beatings of heredity, 
consult H. Spencer, as quoted by Bain, ibid. p. 711 ; and DaiwLn, Dtscetit of Man, 
pt. i. chap. it. (p. Hi). 
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development of the moral sentiment in the individual appeal 
to proceed on this wise. The child endowed with an outfit 
of instinctive feelings and tendencies, egoistic and social, 
finds himself acted upon by a system of government or 
authority with definite commands, backed by punishments 
and rewards. These operate, in the first instance, on his 
egoistic feelings. He does what he is told in order to avoid 
the pain of punishment, or to earn the promised reward. 
At the same time, this apparatus of authority gives a definite 
direction to the instinctive workings of his social or semi- 
social impulses.* Thus the innate impulse to win others' 
approval becon._3 fixed and in a measure moralised, as a 
desire to carry out lines of action uniformly approved by 
those whose good opinion is sought. In this way a senti- 
ment of reverence for command or law is developed, which 
is in part a transformed egoistic fear of the stronger will 
above the child, or of the power it possesses of enforcing 
itself by penalties, and in part the semi-social instinct to 
stand well with others, fixed and concentrated on a parti- 
cular person or persons, and on the expressed wishes of 
these. 



This view is opposed (o the common doctrine of English Ab social ion ists— Hartley, 
James Mill, and others— ihal the childish feeling for duly is wholly a product of 
associative tiinsferencCi thai is, a secondary repugnance to {iBrticulai lines of 
action because of a primary egoistic shrinking bom their disagreeable conse- 
quences. That (his transference of feeling by associative integration iai large con- 
curring factor i( undoubted, and the fact, as some of these writers have clearly 
shown, is fraught with important educational consequences. At the same time, 
another and a potent influence co-operaies from the Htst. The force of a command 
on a child cannot be wholly attributed to experience and prevision of consequences. 
It shows itself too early, and is out of proportion 10 the range and intensity of the 
experiences of punishment. Here, then, we have, as it seems, to do with a 
"residual phenomenon" which we must regard as instinctive. This instinctive 
deference to an ultered command U in part referribic to the superior power of 
external stimuli or sense -presentations generally in our mental life. A command 
given with emphasis (special loudness and distinctness of tone, accompanied by 
intent look) is (he most powerful way of initiating or bringing on the corresponding 
movement (or inhibition of movement). In this respect it stands on a level with 
the actual presentation of ari action by another, which, as we shall see, has a 
powerful tendency to call forth an imitative response. This force of external 
verbal BUggeslion, the effect of which we have already seen in the domain of 
normal belief, is illustrated further in the phenomena of hypnotic suggestion, 
which Guyau has recently brought into an instructive analogy with the moral 
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influence of education.' The natural impulse 10 comply with commandB U, 
however, more Ihan Ihis, and involves a rudiment of regard [or what others think 
and say of us as intrinsically valuable, that is to say, what we have dealt with 
under the head, love of appiobatioo. 

(c) Higher Stage of Disinterested MoYalily. The crude, 
indistinct feeling of reverence for law thus developed becomes 
clearer as experience widens, the social feelings proper, i.e., 
affection and sympathy, expand, and individual reflexion is 
added. Thus the growth of a feeling of affection for and of 
trust in the parental governor vnW lead the child to take his 
commands as something acceptable or goo3. In the early 
stages of moral growth, when obedience is very much respect 
for a particular person rather than for an abstract law, this force 
of affection counts for much. Hence the importance of early 
home-training in morality, when the source of commands is 
also the person fitted by his or her other relations with the 
child to call forth his first warm affection. In order, however, 
that this feeling may become a true respect for morality as 
such, the general vaildity of the commands upon the child 
must be recognised. He will learn to view a command as 
intrinsically right in proportion as he discovers that it is not 
the enactment of a particular governor (the parent) for a 
particular subject (himself), but that it is imposed on, and in 
general submitted to by, others. General custom is a 
mighty force in moulding alike our belief in what is true, and 
our ideas of what is beautiful, and morally right. Nothing 
contributes so much to make clear to a child the objective 
character of moral distinctions and their independence of 
any particular personal source as this recognition of their 
universal imposition.* 

The last stage in this development is reached when the 

' Guyau considers that suggestion sets up in the hypnotised subject a seme of 
'mutt,' or of ohiigaiion closely analogous to a moral feeling. (See his volume, 
EducatuiH and HsrcdUy (Hng. transl.), chap, i.) 

' Thii involves a double process of cognition. Thtchild first notes that other 
children are subjected to a personal control like that under which he himself lives. 
He then observes that grown-up persons, though not subjected to a governor as he 
ii, yet do most of the things he is bidden to do. Here custom, working through 
the imitative impulses of the child, comes in to reinforce the other influences 
making for moral obedience. 
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grounds of such uniform subjection to law begin to be undei^i 
stood. Here the growth of sympathy and of rational reflexion 
is all-important. It is when the child enters into others' feel- 
ings that he sees zi'hy he has to do this action as right, and to 
abstain from that action as wrong. As was shown above, it is 
sympathy which brings home or makes real to each of us the 
existence of our fellow-creatures with feelings, interests, and 
aims lil^e our own. Hence it is by a growth and expansion of 
sympathy that the child comes to grasp the social bearings of 
his actions, as the injury he does another by an explosion of 
anger, by an underhand trick, and so forth. It is by a like ex- 
pansion of sympathy that he comes to feel hurt when some- 
body else does an injury to another. Such expansions of a 
vividly realising sympathy with others' happiness and misery 
are virtually new experiences for the child, which, when added 
to the early everyday experience that his own happiness is 
affected in various ways by others' actions, lead him on step by 
step to discern or cognise the social grounds of moral commands 
and of duty. Certain classes of actions, he now begins to re- 
flect, are enforced as right or forbidden as wrong, just because 
they cause a benefit or an injury to others. The moral law is 
thus seen to be a social institution, a means of securing 
that reciprocal good behaviour, which is the vital bond of a 
community. 

It is evident, from this brief sketch of the development of 
the moral feeling, that it presupposes a considerable growth of 
intelligence. Mere feeling, apart from thought, would not 
yield the moral sentiment or moral consciousness as we know 
it. The " sense " of duty is a product of egoistic and social 
feeling with processes of reflexion, comparison, measurement 
added. Thus the sense of justice which leads a child to regard 
another's happiness as equal in value to his own, which dis- 
poses him to accept equal division of good things, including 
affection, as also the proportioning of praise and blame to good 
and ill desert, implies not only that he can sympathetically realise 
a tuum as well as a meuin, but that he can, to some extent, com- 
pare and measure his own happiness and bis own claims with 
those of others. 

g 22. Differtniiation of Moral Feelings. We have thus far con- 
sidered the moral sentiment in its most general form as a feel- 
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his feeling, how- 
ever, takes on a number of modifications according to the nature 
of the particular action, and its relation to the subject of the 
feeling. As an illustration of the influence of the former cir- 
cumstance, we may take the peculiar shade of moral dislike 
attaching to all meanness of conduct. Here, it is evident, the 
moral sentiment is reinforced by a more primitive feeling of con- 
tempt. A man affected by a moral disgust shows the charac- 
teristic " tone " of his feeling in his very expression. As another 
illustration, we may take the moral horror excited by acts of ex- 
traordinary brutalityi as the unnatural cruelties of the Emperors 
Caligula and Nero, and the barbarity of the " Black Hole of 
Calcutta ". On the other hand, the pleasurable feeling of moral 
approval takes on, as already hinted, special and distinctive 
features. As instances, we may take the glow of affectionate 
commendation with which we respond to all manifestations of 
generosity, the complex ethical and aesthetic emotion of moral 
admiration which is excited by the presentation of a rare and 
transcendent deed of virtue, as the heroic self-devotion of a 
Horatius or a Grace Darling. 

With respect to the second circumstance, the relation of the 
action to the subject of the feeling, there is, as already hinted, 
a distinct and profound difference in the tinge of the emotion 
where we are approving or disapproving our own action. The 
gratified or wounded self-fecHng, which is here present, gives its 
characteristic colouring, and even its expressive reaction, to the 
whole emotive state. Thus the feeling of remorse, even in its 
purest or most disinterested form, as pain at wrong-doing, is a 
feeling of self-humiliation, and displays itself as such. 



no. CoHHitinn of Moral and Msthclu Feeling. The corBideralion of Ihe 
dLBerence in the seveial foima of the ethical sentiment leads up to a question much 
discussed in ancient and modem times, vii., the relation of Ihe moral to the 
KOthetic fceling. In the calm objective contemplation of another's moral action 
IheiC is undoubtedly something analogous to the attitude of xslhctic contemplation. 
Both esthetic and ethical approval and disapproval are modes of agreeable and 
disagreeable feeling called forth by the observation of what conforms or does not 
conform to a pre-existing standard. Hence the tendency in Greek, and certain 
systems of modern, thought to identify Ihe Eesthclic and the ethical on their 
subjective side as feelings, as also on their objective side (beauty and moral good, 
neesj. There are, however, as pointed out above, even in the case of the moral 
approval or disapproval of the impartial and dispassionate spectator, certain dijfcr- 
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tnlia marking it off from senlhetic approval. Whenever fl 
moral feeling our practical institictB or dispositions are engaged, and the affectiv^ 
result ia pte-eminently that mild form of agreeable feeling which we call the satis- 
faclion of a practical requirement or demand. Where the pleasure of contemplating 
morality becomes intenser or fuller, (here, as we have seen, we can detect the co' 
operation ofa true teslhetic feeling. 

It may be added that the feeling of moral approval lakes on a more dislinetly 
lESthelic form when it is idially satisfied hy the presenution to the imaginatiori of 
a hislorical or Gctitious moral character. Here, it is evident, the working of the 
practical instincts is checked. In imaginatively surveying the perfidy of an lago 
or the fidelity of • Cordelia, our mental etaie is targcly reduced to one of pure 
intellection and emotion. The supreme interest of the moral side of character baa 
always led the historian and the poet to gratify the imagination by a vigorooB pre- 
sentment of this aspect ; and it may confidently be predicated that true literary 
art will always seek 3 chief pail ol its agreeable effect in the ideal gratification of 
the moral si 



g 23. Moral Smtimnit and Judgment. As in the case of the 
Eesthelic sentiment, reference must here be made to the relation 
between the two factors, the emotive and the intellectual. We 
have seen that the moral feeling is developed into a clear 
distinct sentiment through certain processes of refle.\ion. It 
is only as the child examines carefully into actions, the dis- 
positions from which they How, and the effects of these, that 
he comes to a clear appreciation of the moral quality which 
we call Tightness and wrongness. As we all know, there is 
a blind and so-called 'instinctive' feeling of duty which is 
precedent to, and often stands in the way of, this rationalised 
sentiment. A man feels a thing to he right, and that is enough 
for him. To propose to examine the grounds of its rightness 
may, in such a case, savour of profanity. Nevertheless, there 
can be no complete moral faculty where this investigation is 
wanting. It is the object of moral education to lead on the 
learner to a clear discernment of the relations on which morality 
is based, to construct for himself a rational standard or general 
principle of right conduct, by the help of which he can con- 
fidently judge of the moral quality of actions in particular 



' On the relations of the moral to the aislhetic feeling, see 
ScUnct of Elhics, chap. viii. J 3. Volkmann regards the mora 
epecles of asthelic feeling, differenced from its other vaiietics by il 
to the ego or subject. (See Lihrbuch der Psychol, vol. ii. j 134.) 
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nent of the rival claims of feeling and of inleJIigence oi 
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of the difficult problems of ethics. The tendency li 
e one factor, now the other, is 
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illustiated in the nomenclature employed by diBeient moraliala, t.g., the "Moral 
Sense" of Hutchcson, the " Moral Sentiments" of Adam Smith and otheis, the 
" Practical Reason " of Kant. Fully considered, a moral conBCiousQess ia always 
a complex phenomenon with an emotive and an intellective factor, though the 
proportion of these vaiies greatly in different cases. In the crude, early stages 
of moral development, feeling (fear, respect for a person) is uppeimosC, though even 
here a subordinate intellectual element is present in the disciimlnation of a light 
and a wrong class of actions, e.g., lie from truthful siilement. Hence the early 
stages of moral education are chiefly concerned with fixing foe life a habit of swift 
and unfailing emotive response, e.g., repugnance at, and shrinking &om, a lie. A 
person is not morally developed who has not this irresistible " instinct " to 
greet and to reject, prior to any process of refleition, particularsorts of conduct. At 
the same time, all the higher stadia of mora! development depend, to a large extent, 
on prolonged, and nice processes of teflenion. Only in this way can we reach, 
for example, a fine and true feeling even for such homely duties as honesty and 
truth. As modern literature is ever reminding us, morality, instead of being the 
simple alTair we Cook it to be in childhood, is immensely and perplexingly compleK : 
and each of us has, to a considerable extent, to evolve a new code of moral maxima 
to meet the peculiar circumstances of bis own individual lift:.' 



§ 24. Moral and Religious Feeling. In close connexion with 
the moral sentiment, psychologists are accustomed to treat of 
another and related emotion, hie., the religious sentiment. 
To the modern man the relation of the two feelings appears 
as a particularly close one, and it may be as well to follow 
the custom and to touch on the highest and most complex 
of the emotions in this connexion. 

The religious sentiment is one particularly difficult to define 
owing to the protean variety of its changes. We may, how- 
ever, roughly mark it off as that mingled emotion of awe and 
delight which is specifically excited by the idea of the unseen 
world, and more especially of the mysterious Power that is 
supposed to preside over human life. It is easy to see that 
this feeling is a highly composite one, gathering up into itself 
the products of our various emotive sensibilities. Thus, as 
a feeling of personal dependence on, and resignation to, a divine 
order, the emotion includes a sublimated form of self-feeling. 
Again, as a sense of a common human destiny, it is eminently 
a social feeling. On another side, as a recognition of the world 



' For a brief account of diiferent views of the moral faculty, and of the bearing 
of this part of psychology on properly ethical thought, see below. Appendix L. 
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as an intelligible whole, it is an intellectual sentiment. In J 
another of its aspects, as an expansion of the feeling for nature 
and the beauty of the cosmos, it is an assthetic emotion. 

Modem research has busily occupied itself with the early 
forms and course of development of the " religious conscious- 
ness ". The problem is one of the most intricate in the science 
of anthropology, and cannot yet be said to be finally solved. 
One or two conclusions, however, appear to be pretty firmly 
established. 

The supposition of the classical world that religion was 
bom of fear (" timor Deos fecit "} is now regarded as crude and 
inadequate. Even in its early and coarser forms we can see 
the complexity of its sources. No doubt, as is attested by the 
various known fonns of primitive superstition {including even 
the mythology of the Greeks and Romans), the religious im- 
pulse was excited by that which was extraordinary, and especi- 
ally that which threatened human life. The basest forms of 
religion are embodiments of what to the civilised man is an 
abject terror. The practical instincts, however, co-operated 
from the beginning, and there is some reason to conjecture that 
the objects of primitive human 'worship' were beings who 
could be worked upon and propitiated. The detachment of the 
feeling at this early stage of its evolution from the moral feeling 
is sufficiently shown by the character attributed to these first 
deities. In addition to these impulses springing out of the 
egoistic nature, higher feelings probably began to take part at 
an early period. Thus, in the worship of ancestors, which, 
according to some, is the primitive form of religious feeling, we 
see, along with the practical impulse to propitiate a power 
that can injure, the germ of a feeling of family piety. This 
social constituent in the religious consciousness would become 
more marked through the development of a fixed common ritual. 
Once more, it is probable that a germ of intellectual or rational 
feeling entered into, and helped to sustain, the religious emotion 
from the first. Although it would be an error to regard 
primitive man as a philosopher inquiring into the causes of 
things, there is reason to suppose that his crude ideas of the 
supernatural were suggested by certain ill-understood pheno- 
mena, such as dreams, and supplied to his mind an explanation 
of these. It has been said that every mythology is, at the 
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same time, a cosmogony. The fact that, in the earliest times, 
art was bound up with religious institutions and observances 
suggests that a crude esthetic feeling combined at an early 
stage with the religious. 

The modem developments of the religious feeling are the out- 
come of that intellectual and emotional culture which character- 
ises a highly civilised community. Thus the growth of knowledge 
has substituted monotheism for polj-theism. The higher de- 
velopment of the social, aesthetic, and moral feelings has led the 
Christian world to conceive of the Deity as a being who com- 
bines in himself all intellectual and moral perfections, as the 
sublime omnipresence and omniscience whom finite man can 
reverence, as the great father to whom he can confide all 
his interests, and as the perfectly good and righteous ruler who 
will readjust the seeming anomalies of life. The growing con- 
nexion of the religious with the moral feeling is seen in the 
fact that the development of the latest phases of Christian belief 
and sentiment has been due quite as much to the action of our 
moral feelings as to that of our modern scientific conceptions.^ 
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CONATION OR VOLITION. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT. 



We have now surveyed the principal stages in two out of thi 
three directions of psychical development. It remains to t 
out a similar process in the case of the third direction, that i 
conation or volition. 

§ I, Range of Conaiive Phenomena. Here it hecomes im^ 
portant, at the outset, to indicate, with some precision, whaT 
processes are to be included under the head of conation i 
volition. These terms are used in a variety of meanings, some/ 
wider and more comprehensive, some narrower and morel 
speciaL Popular thought recognises a phenomenon of wiH J 
where there is action with full consciousness of activity, of a 
antecedent purpose. But there are active phenomena havii^ 
a psychical aspect which fall short of this, and which must bcb 
taken into account if the more complex and highly develop 
forms are to be understood. 

One thing is certain. No actions of the organism whicl 
are carried out unconsciomly can fall under the head of conation,^ 
seeing that, according to our definition of mind, they lie out- 
side the properly psychological domain altogether. But be--J 
tween these and the highest manifestations, dehberative anjfl 
selective actions, there are intermediate grades, e.g., the actionq^ 
described as instinctive. It seems best, on the whole, to mal 
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the terms conation, volition, comprehensive enough to include 
all actions which have a conscious accompaniment, and which 
we will henceforth mark off as psychical actions. 

Besides the (psychical) movements of the bodily organs 
which we generally think of, first of all, in connexion with 
volition, there are the processes which fall under the head of 
attention. Here, agam, as pointed out above, we have a lower 
(reflex) and a higher (volitional) form. Being, however, both 
modes of psychical or conscious action, they may be embraced 
under the head of conative or active phenomena. 

g 2. Characteristics of Conation : Active Consciousness. The 
most obvious common characteristic in this variety of actions or 
conative processes is, as already suggested, that peculiar element 
which is best marked off as active consciousness. To consciously 
move the limb, to direct attention on a difficult point, is to have 
a particular and unique sort of experience, the differentia of 
which we can only describe by help of the term active, or some 
equivalent expression, as sense of exertion, or of effort. 

As suggested above, the peculiar colouring of these active 
psychoses is in most, if not all, cases connected with the work- 
ing of the motor side of the nervous system. The active phase 
in all bodily movement depends on the generic peculiarities of 
muscular sensation (and its ideational substitute) in its contrast 
to passive sensation. So far as bodily movement is concerned, 
one may safely say that were it not for this muscular conscious- 
ness we should not think of marking off volition as a distinct 
function of mind. 

With respect to the processes of attention or " mental 
activity," the presence of the muscular consciousness is less 
obvious. Yet we saw reason to hold that here, too, the distinc- 
tive active colouring is determined mainly by a psycho-physical 
muscular process. 

It would thus seem to follow that the most obvious general 
differentiating circumstance in all conative phenomena is the 
presence of the psychical correlative of muscular action. Our 
consciousness of activity is based upon the common peculiarities 
of our muscular sensibility. 
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we must be careful lo dislinguTsh between the psychological and phyEialog 
points of view. The terms "movement." '■ muscular action," and the lite, < 
clearly namea of physical processes, central innervation of motor neive, conduction 
of cxcilalion to muscle, muscular contraction, etc In ceclBin cases the physical 
process is all that is meanL This applies to those movemenu of the vital organs 
which are effected by the unsttiped or ' involunliry ' apecica of muscle. Even in 
the case of psychical movements the psychical and the physiological factor must be 
carefully distinguished. All oui expresuona for describing active phenomena, e.g.. 
•' muscular action," " consciousness of energy," are apt to suggest to the unwary 
that the psychical element involves at least a cognilioa of the material process. 
This misapprehension must be strenuously guarded against. As psychologists, we 
employ the expressions " muscular action," and the like, merely in oidci to mark 
off a certain group of psychical phenomena by a reference to their well-known 
physiological concomitants. No doubt, so ^ as we take a psycho-physical view of 
mental processes, we shall include a reference to the nervous conditions involved. 
But, here, again, as psychologists, we shall only be concerned with the immediate 
correlatives of the psychical process. Thus we shall leave out of account what 
takes place in the motor nerve, and in the fibres of the muscle, since these have no 
immediate psychical concomilanls. 

A corollary of this rigorous demarcation of the psychical from the physiologicaJ 
aspect of action is that active consciousness is differenlialed from other kinds, 
whatever the precise physiological base of muscular sensation turns out to be. As 
pointed out above, the psychological distinction between active and other con- 
sciousness docs supply a certain presumption in favour of soch a strongly marked 
difference of physiological correlative as the theory of an efferent ps^'cho-physical 
process lays down. On the other hand, should the neural base of muscular con- 
t to be wholly afferent, this fact would not make the peculiar 
;tive exertion one whit less peculiar. The physiological question 
only seems to affect the psycholo^cal, because of the common confusion of thought 
just referred to. Thus the active consciousness is described as " consciousnesB of 
outgoing energy," and this way of speaking strongly suggests that it contains 
some knowledge of the process of central innervation ; ' whereas, in truth, there 
may be a distinct active consciousness in a baby that knows nothing of nerve-cCDUe 



g 3. Conation as Psychically Tniliated Action. While, how- 
ever, the terms conation and volition may thus be stretched so 
as to cover all psychical processes into which the "active 



> Ferrier goes so far as to say that the hypothesis of an tnnervational psvchot^ia 
(i.f., of course, a mode of sensational consciousness concomitant uilfi certral inner- 
vation) is absurd, because it involves the idea of a consciousness " 0/ Iht moUcular 
feoccssej of our braint ". {Functiom oftke Brain, p. 382.) 

' The idea, that a refereoce of muscular sensation to an afferent base would 
destroy its distinctively active character has, no doubt, been suggesied by the fact 
that psychologists who most emphasise the contrast of active and passive con- 
sciousness have naturally connected this fundamental distinction In oui experience 
with a strongly marked neural contrast {See Bain, The Seiati and Iht laUlUa, 
P- 77.) 
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consciousness " enters, they connote in all their higher and 
more specialised forms other ingredients as well. A voluntary 
process, whether a phase of what we call bodily movement, 
or of intellectual activity, always carries with it, not merely a 
psychical concomitant (active consciousness), but a psychical 
antecedent. This antecedent may be roughly described as a 
forecasting or prevision of the action itself and of some at least 
of its results. The precise nature of this initiative process 
varies, as we shall presently see, considerably in different 
cases. In some instances there is hardly anything discernible 
but the idea or representation of the active experience itself, 
the psychical aspect of the movement In other cases, the 
prominent psychical antecedent is what we variously call a 
consciousness of purpose, a foregi^asping of a desired end, or 
an inducement or motive. The fully-developed conative pro- 
cess includes each of these two initiative elements. Since, 
however, the presence of a conscious purpose is, as we shall 
see, the factor which most distinctly differentiates the higher 
and more specialised forms of volition, it is customary in de- 
fining these to make special reference to this factor. Ac- 
cordingly we may say that, along with the element of active 
consciousness, a second main differentiating ingredient in the 
conative process is consciousness of purpose, or forecasting 
of end. 

§ 4. Conation in its Relation to Feeling and Cognition. The 
differentia of conative phenomena now reached, viz., active 
consciousness and psychical initiation through representation 
of an end, serve to mark off with some distinctness the domain 
of volition from that of intellection and of feeling. A word or 
two may serve to make this plain. 

Taking feeling first of all, we see that conation contrasts 
with this in respect of its passivity. Pleasure and pain are 
non-active. It is true, as has been shown above, that all 
feeling has motor concomitants which contribute psychical 
elements to the emotive stale. In certain emotions, moreover, 
e.g., anger, the active phase of consciousness becomes more 
prominent, and here we see the domains of feeling and conation 
overlapping, and becoming, in a measure, co;ifused. In the 
lower stage of development, where feeling and conation are less 
completely ditferentiated and specialised, this want of a sharp 
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boundary between the two is particularly apparent. Yet 
circumstance docs not affect the vahdity of the distinction ] 
drawn with respect to all the more specialised forms. 

The difference between feehng and conation is further seen 
in the peculiarities of the psychical initiation of voluntary 
action. The representation of end when examined will be 
found to involve the peculiar phenomenon known as desire, and 
this again has to do uith the gratification of feeling. We 
desire, in general at least, that which is viewed as pleasur- 
able, e.g., the quenching of one's thirst. Yet here, it is 
evident, feeling takes on a new form. As a stimulus or motive 
to action, it no longer remains mere feeling, but undergoes 
a special modification by entering into the peculiar complex 
state of desire. 

In like manner our dijfcrcnties ser\'e, in general, to demarcate 
conation from the region of intellection. The order of presenta- 
tions and ideas has its passive side, as determined by external 
conditions and the laws of suggestion. From this we can mark 
off that active or conative factor which appears as soon as we 
begin to modify and control these passive sequences by atten- 
tion. Our higher intellectual products involve, as we have 
seen, the co-operation of this conative factor. 

A special difficulty in marking off conation from intellection 
arises from the circumstance that every psychical action has 
an intellective phase. Thus the active consciousness can be 
discriminated as that answering to a particular kind of move- 
ment, and retained and reproduced for future use. In this 
way, as we shall see, the development of action proceeds by 
help of intellectual processes carried out on a particular class 
of sensations or presentations (muscular or " motor "). Again, 
the psychical initiation of action or forecasting of end is clearly 
a mode of expectation which has been dealt with under intel- 
lect. All this, however, while showing that volition is only 
one phase of a larger organically conditioned process, does not 
serve to efface the distinctions here laid down. The muscular 
sensations, so far as these are discriminated and retained, come, 
no doubt, under the rubric of presentative elements, that is, 
of intellectual phenomena, along with the passive sensations. 
Yet the characteristic of active consciousness remains, and, so 
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far as this is realised, the phenomenon may claim a place 
among the processes of conation, 

S 4ft. DiffircHl Vitas of Conation. In Ihe various theories of volition proposed 
by psychologists we find great difTercnces in respect of Ihe rang;e of phenomena 
included. It has been the tendency, on the whole, to restrict the term too much, 
to define aa essential characteristics features which are present only at a. compara* 
tively high stage of volitional development. Thus writers have maintained that 
there is no volition where there is not conacious choice. Popular usage, however, 
justilieB us in saying that there is volition where there is action initiated by desire 
for end. It is common, too, to make self-consciousness, under the form of an ap- 
prehension of personal agency or causative power, an integral element in conation. 
No doubt, this is a common feature in ati mature fully conscious types of action. 
Yet, as we shall presently see, it ia a variable concomitant, which docs not appear 
in a distinct form at least in the lower stages of development, and which may be 
absent, loo, in certain absorbing modes of adult action.' 

Recent psychological theories Bhow a tendency to deny to conation the rank 
of a fundamentally distinct psychical function. The way in which this is done i* 
by viewing active experiences merely as a group of presentative elements or sensa- 
tions, and by regarding the typical psychical process in Volition as motor idea (re- 
presentation), follou-ed by motor sensation (presentation). This way of conceiving 
the conativc process meets us in the scheme of Ward already referred to, in 
which the conative phase is marked off from the cognitive as voluntary feeling- 
initiated attention to motor presentations in contradistinction to non-voluntary 
attention to presentations in general.' This view, shorn, however, of its important 
qualification, initiation by feeling, appears in the ingenious psycho-physical study 
on volition by Miinslerberg, who tells us that will is in its psychical aspect merely 
a particular grouping of sensations, or, as it is otherwise expressed, an idea of 
movement followed by the sensation.* James expresses a similar view in his 
general delimitation of the volitional process.' On the other hand, Wundt, follow- 
ing Bain in England, contends strongly for the fundamental peculiarity of the 
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§ 5. Attention and Psychical Movement, It has been pointed 
out that the conative process takes one of two roughly dis- 

* The reader must be caiefut to note that in speaking of conation as contain- 
ing the ingredient of activt consciousness we do not imply active tjfficiency or power 
to produce elTects. In our mature consciousness the two elements are closely con- 
joined, but an elfort of analysis suffices for distinguishing them. 

*Loc. cil., p. 44. Ward, indeed, adds the production of change in the motor 
continuum, but this hardly differentiates conation in his theory, seeing that this 
makes attention to all classes of presentations a means of intensifying ttiese. 

* Dii WillmihaHdlung, pp. 62 and 67 fF. 

* Principlis of Psychology, ii. p. 49* ff. 

■ Wundt, Physiol. Psychol, ii. cap. xx. | I. It is to be noted that while Bjdn 
and Wundt hold that the active consciousness is correlated with the initial proceaa 
of central innervation, Miinsterherg and James take the opposite view. 
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tinguishable directions, viz., conscious movement and attenti* 
They are sometimes contrasted as bodily and mental actions, 
and also as external and internal directions of activity. These 
distinctions are, however, very far from being exact. As we 
have seen, bodily movement only constitutes a conative pro- 
cess, so far as it has the menial or conscious concomitant. 
Again, as was pointed out above, attention in all its earlier 
forms is directed externally to presentations of sense, and 
volves motor adjustments of the organ concerned. 

If we take the later complex mental life of the adult, 
no doubt, find a certain demarcation of two fields of conation, 
viz., intellectual activity and voluntary movement. In the 
one there is a fixing, intensifying, and, on the other hand, an 
inhibiting of presentations generally under the stimulus of a 
properly intellectual feeling, the desire for knowledge. In the 
other there is the conscious initiation and direction of (muscular) 
movement under the stimulus of practical needs. Yet the com- 
mon separation of these two domains does not involve a funda- 
mental distinction in the conative process itself. Intellectual 
and motor activity are alike forms of the active consciousness, 
and are commonly described by the same language, e.g., e.\ertion, 
effort, strain. As has been pointed out above, not only is the 
active phase of intellectual attention determined in all cases, in 
part at least, by a psycho-muscular ingredient, but the psychical 
process which constitutes the initiation of movement involves 
a special direction of attention.^ As we shall see, in all 
fully developed volitional processes, in which the forecasting 
is distinct, there is a fixing of the attention on certain ideas, 
whether that of the on-coming action itself (motor representa- 
tions) or of some of its results. 

It is thus probable that the two branches of conation spring 
from a common stem, and that the primitive form of activity is 
at once, according to the aspect in which we view it, both atten- 
tion and conscious muscular action. These two aspects become 
differentiated, to some degree, through the growing complexity 
of the psj'chical life, and more particularly through the differen- 
tiation of the life of thought with its bodily motionlessnes3, and 
the practical life with its system of movements. 



' C/, above, I. p, 67 and p. 147 ft 
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As juat hinted, while intellectual attention and the volitional direction of move- 
ment have each an ingredient of museulai consciousneaa, this varies, lo some ex- 
tent, in ihe two cases. Thought (save where accompanied by special movcmEnls, 
as those of the eyes in leading) is chatacteiised by a more or less prolonged state 
of muscular tension, involving a balancing action of the antagonist niuscle.:!. 
Voluntary action or movement, on the other hand, is pre-eminently B (\anging 
muscular consciousness involving the particular mode of muscular lensalion 
marked off above aa that of (free) movement. Whether, in addition to this cir- 
cumGlance, there is given in the nervous process which intensifies the action of the 
sensory (or ideational) centre during a state of attention a further differentiating 
psychical accompaniment it is, in the present state of oiu knowledge, impossible 

Voluntary Movement, 

We may now proceed to trace the origin and growth of the 
voHtional process. And in doing this we shall be concerned 
mainly with the development of the process in connexion with 
movement. Our problem is, first of all, to determine the 
factors which combine to generate what we understand by a 
conscious voluntary movement, as when we stretch out the 
hand in order to take an object ; and, secondly, to trace out the 
successive stages in the development of this movement.' 

§ 6, Roots of Voluntary Action: Instinct and Experience. A 
glance at what we mean by a voluntary action shows us that it 
presupposes two factors. The first of these may be marked off 
as the Original or Instinctive root of volition. Such is the 
impulse to seek that which is agreeable and beneficial, and to 
avoid what is painful and harmful. It is evident that this dis- 
position is primordial, and has to be presupposed in any attempt 
to account for the growth of the volitional process. It may be 
added that this impulse or disposition shows itself, first of 
all, in a sub-conscious form, in what is sometimes specially 
marked off as Impulse (Trieb), that is, a rudimentary and 
essentially vague process of craving, or striving.' This phe- 

' C/. above. Vol. I. p. 147 W. 

* As we shall see by-and-by, this branch of the volitional process involves not 
merely positive movement, but the arrest of muscular action, as when wc voluntarily 
inhibit a movement of the limb. 

• The student should pay particular heed to this word " impulse," which has 
broaght much confusion into psychology. Here, again, we see the tendency to 
indicate by one and Ihe same term a purely physiological, and also a psychological 
or psycho-physical process. That is to say, 'impulse" means now a mete central 

sion involving a tendency to motor discharge, now a mote 01 less con- 
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nomenon will meet us in the region of what Is specially marki 
off as instinctive action. In its later and clearly conscious 
form it becomes what we know as Desire. This element of 
impulse or desire is, as we shall see, organically related to 
motor activity, and always involves some amount of the active 
consciousness. It is thus essentially an active phenomenon. 

In the second place, the volitional process, say in willing 
a movement of the arm for the purpose of plucking fruit, 
presupposes experience. A child brings with it into the 
world no prophetic prevision of its doings and their results. 
Before he can carry out a conscious intelligent direction of 
a movement to a particular result, there must have been 
some experience (or series of experiences) by which he has 
learnt first of all the particular result which he now aims at ; 
secondly, the particular conscious movement which he now wills 
to carry out ; and thirdly, the (causal) connexion between these 
two. It follows from this that clearly volitional movement is 
preceded by earlier forms of movement. It is m the experi- 
ences obtained by means of these Primitive Movements that each 
of us learns how to execute what we call our voluntary move- 
ments. 

We see from this that the development of a clearly con- 
scious volitional action is a gradual process. A distinct repre- 
sentation of objects of desire as ends of action, and the selection 
of appropriate, i.f., effectual, movements, arise little by little out 
of indistinct processes in which intelligence or reason plays 
hardly a greater part than in the instinctive actions of the lower 
animals. 

One other aspect of this process of volitional development 
may he just referred to. It was pointed out above that the de- 
velopment both of intelligence and of feeling- proceeds from the 
outer life of sensation to the inner life of ideation. The 
course of volitional development is similar. In the earliest 
stages of this development we shall find movements called forth 
in immediate response to sensations. Little by little this crude 
form of movement will be seen to be comphcated by ideational 



tciont procesE of striving away from the actual present to a represented non- 
present. {Cf. HofTding, Psychology, vii. B, i, a.) The term will be used in thia woik 
foi the latli:c process oa\y. 
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processes, suggestion of desirable object, and of appropriate 
action, till in the highest type of volition this internal ideational 
factor becomes the main determinant under the form of delibera- 
tion and rational choice. 

"We may now proceed to trace this movement of volitional 
development, beginning with an account of those primitive 
movements which precede the distinctly volitional type. 



Primitive Movements. 

g 7. (a) Movements »ol Psychically Initiated: Random, Auto- 
tttatic Movements. To begin with, then, there is reason to 
suppose that in the case of the child, as well as of other 
young animals, certain movements arise independently of sen- 
sory stimulation, and through the " automatic " excitation of 
the central cellular substance spoken of above.' They have 
been variously called Spontaneous (Bain), Automatic (Wundt), 
and Impulsive (Preyer). They may also be marked off as 
random movements. Illustrations of this class may be found 
in the movements of the chick in the egg, and in some of the 
earliest movements of the infant, as stretching out the arms, 
the legs, rolling the eyes on waking while the lids are still 
closed, and so forth. 

The most striking psychical characteristic of these random 
or automatic movements is the absence of all psychical initia- 
tion. They are preceded by no anticipatory consciousness, 
either of the movement itself, or of anything resulting there- 
from. Accordingly they only claim a place in a psychological 
account of movement by reason of the active consciousness or 
motor experience which they yield. 



Biologically consideted, these movemenls are purposele! 
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% 8. (6) Sensori-Motor Movements : Cottsciom Reflexes. 
pointed out above, most, at least, of the lower class of n 
ments take on the reflex or sensori-motor form. With such 
reflexes as involve only the lower centres, and have no conscious 
concomitant, we are, of course, not here concerned. The type 
of reflex which we have to consider is that in which both the 
sensory and the motor stage yield a conscious element. In 
other words, we are interested in those sensori-motor actions 
in which sensation constitutes the psychical initiative. These 
may be called conscious reflexes. Such are the movement of 
closing the eye-lid when an object is brought near the eye, and 
of starting at a sound. These conscious reflexes differ, as 
already implied, from automatic movements in the important 
circumstance that they have a conscious antecedent, viz,, a 
sensation, more or less distinct. In this respect they bear a 
certain resemblance to voluntary movements, for, as we shall 
see, these last commonly have a sensation or its ideational 
representative as an initiative factor. For the rest, these con- 
scious reflexes are distinctly marked off from true volitional 
actions, first of all, by the absence of all idea of purpose or end ; 
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' Dis Stele dit Kiitdti, p. 117 ff, Preyer'a term " impulsive " may be objected 
to on the ground already urged thai it is properly applied to simple psychically 
initiated movements. Spontaneous movement is made a central feature in Bain'B 
theory of Will (o/. cil., p. 303 a.). He Eeems to include under this head al! the 
diffused pbyful motor activity of vigorous young creatures, the result, as he conceives 
it, of an " overflow " of energy from the motor centres. The importance of such 
automatic movements is also upheld by Hij^ding, Psychology, vil. A.; but, on the 
other hand, is disputed by Wundt, op. cil,, il. p. 488 f. A physiological difliculty in 
the way of admitting them is the observation of Fleiihsig and others that the new- 
born child is wanting in the motor nerve paths [pyiamidic path) which subserve 
central (motor) innervation.* The theory of spontaneous movement has recently 
been severely criticised by A, Herien [Fiycho-physiologie, p. 66 If.), who, however. 
appears 10 suppose that since such movements arc wanting in a sensory stimulus 
they must be wanting in any organic conditions. 

'Quoted by Raeblmann, Ztilsehri/t fiir Psycli, und Physiol, der Suntsorgaiu, 
il. p. 5B. 
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and, secondly (what is closely connected with this), by their 
unvarying mechanical character — the same motor response 
always occurring when the particular sensory stimulus recurs. 

Some of these movements are perfect, or approximately so, at 
birth. This applies to the necessary actions of inspiration and 
expiration, swallowing, and the like, which, as we have seen, 
are commonly carried on by means of sub-cortical centres, and do 
not involve distinct consciousness at all. It applies also to more 
distinctly conscious reflexes, as, for example, closing the fingers 
over a small object, as a pencil, brought in contact with their 
anterior surface. Others first occur later. This applies to 
many movements of the eyes.' These conscious reflexes consti- 
tute a considerable group of infantile movements. Thus Preyer 
instances six different reflexes among ocular movements. As 
already observed, ail these primitive reflexes are determined, 
mainly at least, by inherited organic arrangements. 

It is to be added that, in addition to such original reflexes, 
acquired voluntary movements themselves tend by repetition and 
the lapsing of the element of conscious purpose to take on a 
reflex character. Many of our demonstrably acquired move- 
ments, e.g., brushing away a fly from the face, putting out a 
hand to stop an object approaching us, offering our hand in 
response to the invitation of another's outstretched hand, have 
this reflex or sensori-motor character. In addition to these 
restricted and specialised reflex reactions there is a more diffused 
form of motor reaction of the same reflex type. Thus it has been 
proved by recent experiments of F€t€ that every sensoria 
stimulus tends, according to the degree of its strength, to 
innervate the muscles generally. This diffused form of reflex 
motor reaction is, as we shall presently see, important as 
supplying unformed material for volitional selection.* 



Ax pointed out above, specialiEed leflex movements, just because thcj aic dcR- 
nite responEci to paiticulai eiternal lense-stimuli, have in general a recognisable 
biological cbatactec u useful functionai actioDB. Id many cases this element of 



' See below. Appendix B. 

' Feii is able thus to meUEUi 
instrument for measuring muscular .-„j. ,_ 
, Stvm Philosopkiqne, xxiv. p. 572 ff. ; also Ji 
PrituipUi of Psychology, ii, p. 379 ff.) 
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utility (unconscious) purposive nes8 i« patent, a« in the aclions of swallowing, « 
already referred to. And in all cases where the reflei movement is restricted a 
specialised, and not merely a diffused motor result of sensory stimulation, the cha' 
tacter of the movement suggeals a purposive adaptation to the particular stimulus. 
Thus in lellex action, unconscious and conscious alike, we see the simpleat form 
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§ g. (c) Institutive Movements. Closely allied to conscioi 
reflex movements, and not easily distinguished from these, are 
a third group of primitive reactions, vis., instinctive move- 
ments. In a sense all original unacquired movements determined 
by congenital organic arrangements are instinctive,' and the word 
instinct is often used in psychology with this wide reference. 
In the narrow and stricter sense, however, "instinctive move- 
ment " stands for one particular variety of the primitive sensori- 
motor type of reaction. These instinctive movements are, 
physiologically considered, distinguished from properly simple 
reflexes by their complexity. Many of the instinctive actions 
of the lower animals, c.g., the building instinct of the beaver, 
are complicated series of movements. This applies even to 
such an apparently simple instinct as sucking. 

Psychologically considered, instinctive actions are charac- 
terised not merely by the richer active consciousness which this 
motor complication implies, but also by a fuller and more im- 



:iou^^^ 



' On the biological conception of reflex movement as evolved and fixed on 
account of its utility, BCe Munsterherg, Die WiUenskandlung.i.; and Ziehen, 
Leil/iiden der phyiiol. PsychnlogU, p. 6 ff. Ziehen beings out the fact that uncon- 
scious redexcs are, through theii very rigidity and insusceptibility of modification 
with modification of the stimulus, useful only in a gmtritl way, i.t., in the majority 
of cases. 

• The n^ure of reflex action is dealt with by Carpenter, Menial Physiology, chap. 
ii. par. 47, 66 ff. ; G, H. Lewes, Physical Basis qflilind, prob. iv. ; Wundt, of. cit., 
ii. cap. xxi. p. 489 ff. i G. H. Schneider, Dtr Menschliche Witle, cap. ii. 

* The reader must carefully note that acquired actions which become 
by practice and habit, though popularly described 
under inilinct as just defined. 
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portant psychical initiative. In the case of many conscious 
reflexes the psychical concomitant is, as was remarked, indis- 
tinct and fugitive. It is otherwise with instinctive movements. 
Many of these at least are preceded by sensations of considerable 
intensity. Moreover, and this is a capital distinction, the 
sensational element in the initiation of instinctive move- 
ments has a marked affective concomitant. Thus the instincts 
of birds, e.g., incubation, migration, appear to be determined 
by sensations having a strong accompaniment of painful feel- 
ing, vix., one of discomfort or distress, which element comes 
distinctly into view whenever the appropriate movements 
are not at once forthcoming. A striking illustration of this 
is seen in all the instinctive, that is, original, appetites. As 
is well known, the infantile instinctive movements of sucking 
are preceded and prompted by the distinctly painful sensation 
of hunger. 

Instinct is marked off from purely affective phenomena by 
its active element. By this is meant that peculiar and ener- 
getic stir of muscular activity during the state of discomfort 
which, unlike a merely expressive movement, e.g., the smile, 
appears to indicate a state of vague craving or striving after 
something not realised at the moment. The migratory bird 
overtaken by its peculiar sensation, and the child seized by its 
hunger, are restless, and the motor activity excited appears in 
its more characteristic part to be related to the satisfaction 
of the instinct. 

This leads us to consider the most important aspect of in- 
stinctive movement, its purposiveness. It is commonly allowed 
that instinctive movements show much more distinctly than 
reflex movements the purposive character, the specialised ad- 
justment of functional activity to a particular biological utility. 
Hence the common way of grouping instincts according to the 
biological end they subserve, e.g., self-preserving, race-pre- 
serving instincts.' Being thus preceded by a feeling of uneasi- 
ness which always manifests itself in movement of a more 
general or special character, and having, too, a definitely pur- 
posive value, it seems natural to refer them to a yiiasi-volitional 



t-g; by S:hnaider, Dtr ThitrlKht Willi, p. 397 ff. ; cf. Wondt, Phyiiol. Ptjt- 
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element, viz., impulse ; and this is commonly done.' It i 
ever, exceedingly difficult to say how far the psychical antecedent 
here resembles desire for end, or a consciousness of purpose. 
That the bird which incubates under the stress of certain sen- 
sations has no distinct idea of an end to be gained seems to be 
sufTiciently shown by the blind mechanical character of the re- 
sponse in many cases, the absence of a clear perception of the 
precise circumstances which only could make the action useful. 
Thus when the flesh-fly, misled by smell, deposits its eggs in the 
flowers of the " carrion plant," it shows that if there is intelli- 
gence in the case it is very imperfect.* Indeed, it has not been 
seriously contended that instinctive actions are performed with 
a clear consciousness of end and of means, such as accompanies 
" rational " action in the case of man. At the same time, it 
seems undeniable, as Wundt and others contend, that we have 
in the excitation of the instinctive prompting a truly active 
phenomenon in the shape of a semi-conscious impulse to act, 
which impulse involves the analogue of what we call a desire 
for an object, viz., a vague, undefined craving for something, 
and a restless striving towards its realisation.* 

It has been customary to assign instinct to the lower ani- 
mals, and to attribute the actions of man to intelligence. 
Recent research, however, goes to show that though instinctive 
movement plays a smaller part in the life of the child than in 
that of the young animal, it is larger than has been generally 
supposed. The instinctive factor in human action includes 
but few specialised and perfected instincts, such as sucking. 



* Here, again, the student must beware of the aTnbiguitiea of psychological 
language. Impulse is, as we have now seen, used in three senses : (i) the Gtngle 
piompting element or mottve in simple voluntary action, (3) the vaguely conscioua 
antecedent in the case of instinctive movement, and (3) the puiely physiological 
antecedent in the case of "aulomalic" movement. 

• For a full account of such " imperfect instincts," see Romanes, Menial Ebo- 
lulion in Animals, p. 167 Sf. 

' This condition of striving towards Bomelhing not clearly repreEentcd maj 
perhaps be understood by comparing it vjilh more familiar psychical phenomena, 
t.g., fear of an undefined evil, which is specially observable in young children, the 
teasing sense of having forgotten something (we know not what) in which all 
diiliiui representation is wanting. At the utmost, there seems to be involved in 
such a blind impulie a rudimentary differentiation of the consciousneM of presence 
and of absence. 
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It appears for the most part under the form of an original organi- 
cally conditioned impulse or tendency of a more or less vague 
character, requiring the specialising influence of experience 
and education. Such are the instinctive promptings to move- 
ments of the arm and hand in grasping, of the legs in walking, 
of the vocal organ in the first infantile " la-la-ing," ^nd so forth. 
As we shall see presently, these instinctive promptings to par- 
ticular groups of movements under the stimulus of particular 
sensations and sense-feelings constitute a valuable aid to the 
early growth of voluntary action.' 

f ga. t^ntiire and Origin nf Insliacf. The demarcation of the limits of instinc- 
tive movement, and the explanation of the nature of instinct, arc problems of par- 
ticulai difficulty in the case alike of animal and of buman psychology. As already 
pointed out, instinctive action is of the same fundamental type as ledcit, and shades 
off into this. Hence the two are dealt with together by some writers, as when H. 
Spencer calls instinct a compound reHex,* and M'dnsterberg defines instinctive 
action merely by the Bce-ntii'* criterion, theabsenceof preceding idea of end, thereby 
apparently including conacioua reflexes,* It is, however, important, from a psycho- 
physicaJ point of view, to maik off instinctive actions as a separate class, by reason 
of the important differentiating /iyi:AiVa( character, the presence of feeling, and of 
that restlessness which, in its external manifestation, ia analogous to a properly 
conative phenomenon, vit., the tnovcTnenl-piompting influence of deaiie.* 

With respect to the precise psychical nature of instinct little ia known. From 
a metaphysical point of view, the instincts of animals have been described by Hart- 
mann as unconscious prevision, or a kind of clairvoyance. That instinct stands in 
close relation to intelligent or volitional action is suggested by a number of ^ts. 
Thus instinctive actions appear, from physiological eiperiment, to involve the 
cerebral hemispheres. They are, at least, greatly interfered with by the destruc- 
tion of these. Again, they do not exhibit the rigidity of reflex movements, 
but can be modified by experience and habit.* Once more, instincts are found 
among many animalfl which admittedly have a high degree of true intelligence. 
At the same time, it would be an error (o assimitate instinctive movements to con- 
tciously purposive and intelligent actions. Their appearance in early life before 
the higher centres are developed,* theii liability to deception where the exciting 

' On the range of instinct in man, see Preyer, a/, cit., cap. xi. ; James, Principlit 
ef Psychology, ii. chap, xxiv, 

' PnncifUto/Psycholagy, pt. iv, chap. v. Cf. Schneider, Der McnichlUki Wilt'. 
pt.ii. 

• WUUnikatidUiHg, pp. gj. 93. 

* On the way in which instinctive shades off into voluntary action, see Volk. 
inann. Psy^kotogit, i. p. 315 ff. 

'This is well brought out by Romanes, under the head "Plasticity of In- 
ninct," Mtntal Evelulion in Aniniali, p. lo] ff. ; if. James, op. cit., ii. 394 ff. 

■ This is, of course, not true of all instincts, t.g., the sexual, which presuppose* 
certain processes of organic development. 
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ni, these and otliet ciicumslances pwnt W 
and on a lower psycho- physical plane, and 



piesenlation resembles the normal cxc 
the conclusion that instinctive actionR 
involve only a. dim and rudimentary si 

Closely connected with the question of the inmost psychical nature of instinct 
is (hat of its origin. That instinct has close uialogiei to habii, that is, to acquired 
action which has grown semi -con bcious and automatic through long practice, ii 
obvious, and is illustrated in the popular way of describing such habitual ol 
secondarily automatic action BS "instinctive". This aflinity makes it appear 
natural to suppose thai instinctive movement may have arisen in the course of 
racial and zoological evolution by the worLing of the law of habit aided by heredity. 
According to this view, instinct is "lapsed intelligence"; it represents actions 
which, in the case of remote ancestors, were found to be useful and intelligently 
carried out, though now they have become " organised," by help of definite nervous 
arrangements transmitted &om parent to offspring, into sub-conscious and non- 
intelligent actions. This view obviously rests on the assumption that acquisitions 
(" acquired characters ") can be transmitted, a proposition which, as u-e have seen, 
has been vigorously attacked by Weissmann and his followers. It is, moreover, 
beset with a special diflicully, vim., that, if instinctive actions are to be looked on as 
originally intelligent, they involve a knowledge of remote ends, i.g., providing con- 
siderably beforehand for a " rainy day," for the needs of offspring, and also of 
complicated adjustments in order to reach those ends, which seem in some cases to 
equal if not to surpass the ordinary powers of human intelligence. On the other 
hand, the theory that such highly complicated and beautifully adjusted actions can 
have arisen from "accidental" variattonsof nervous structure in particular individual 
members of a species has its own difficulties. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that certain writers, as Romanes, postulate a deiibli oiigin for instinct, vix., 
natural selection and "lapsed intelligence".* 

§ 10. Instinctive Movement and Emotive Reaction. One other 
form of primitive or unacquired conscious movement has to 
be referred to, that alrt;ady dealt with in part as Emotive 
Reaction, or Expressive Movement. In treating of feeling 
it was pointed out that all excitation of pleasure or of pain has 
for its direct psycho-physical result movement, including that 
of the "voluntary" organs. This movement is in part general 
or diffused, though, asdevelopment advances, it becomes special- 
ised into a variety of well-defined expressive reactions, e.g., the 
movements in anger, tender emotion. 

Since these movements are determined from the first by 



' Since instinctive movements are primitive and unacquired, the supposition 
that they are consciously intelligent is beset with all the difEculties attending the 
hypotheais of transmitted psychical elements and hereditary memory. 

' On the difficult question of the Mrship and genealogical relation of instinct 
and intelligence, see Romanes, Mrnlal Evolution in Animals, chap. li. and follow- 
ing, especially chaps, xiii. and xvii. ; rf. also Schneider, Dcr MiHichtiche WilU, 
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I, PrincifUi of Psychology, ii. chap. xxiv. and chap, ji 
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congenital nen'ous arrangements, they obviously have a close 
affinity to the group of instinctive movements, which, as we 
have just seen, are also preceded by some element of feeling. 
Indeed, some writers deal with such connate expressive move- 
ments as a variety of instinct. At the beginning of life, more 
particularly, before the conative and the affective manifestations 
have become clearly differentiated, the regions of instinctive 
and expressive movement are not easily marked off one from 
another. Thus the crj'ing of the hungry infant seems at once 
the expression of distress, and the effect of a giwsi-conative 
impulse, the craving begotten of appetite. In proportion, how- 
ever, as this differentiation progresses, we see that instinctive 
movement (in the narrow sense) comes to be distinguished 
from expressive movement by its clearly marked purposive 
aspect,^ 

§ It. Genesis of Voluntary Movement: Random Movement as 
Starting-point in Volitional Development. The various groups of 
primitive or unacquired movement just described would suffice 
to bring into play the " voluntary " motor mechanism, and so 
supply the active consciousness or experience of active move- 
ment. And this, aided by the reflective or reproductive power, 
would, it is evident, contribute one important factor to the pro- 
duction of voluntary movement", viz., that motor idea or repre- 
sentation which, as we saw, is one ingredient in its psychical 
initiation. 

We have seen, however, that before this experience of move- 
ment could issue in a volitional process something else is 
necessary, viz., the experience of certain results of movement, as 
favourableorof benefit to the child, that is to say, as bringing him 
satisfaction or pleasure in some way, and the association of these 
results with particular varieties of movement. We have now 
to inquire how this more complicated experience, viz., that of 
pleasure-producing movement, may arise. 

' It is to be added that this diHercntiation lends to be counteracted b^ tbe 
tianEformation of once canalive, purposive actions into emotive express ions. Thus a 
girl's sudden act of turtiing and looking round in the midst of writing a letter whea 
overtaken with a difficulty, though appearing to be a purposive appeal far help, may 
be merely the enpressive HUfvival of early purposive actions, {Cf. above, p. 6g.) For 
B good account of the »evetal classes of early movement of the human being, see 
Pieyer, op. tit.i cap. viii. tt itq-j ef. Lotze, MtdicimuAt Psyihologit, buch iL Lap, 



It is evident that this experience will be forthcoming when 
by an accidental coincidence a movement involuntarily carried 
out in one of the ways described above brings about a favourable 
change in the child's condition, whether this be to remove or 
lessen discomfort or to introduce a positive element of pleasure 
of a sufficient amount to excite the child's attention to the 
sequence. It becomes important, then, to ask how far such 
coincidences are likely to occur. With respect to Random 
Movement, it has been supposed by some, especially Bain, that 
owing to its plenitude, and the diversity of directions it takes, 
it would again and again lead to such noticeable additions of 
pleasure. It is to be remarked, however, that random move- 
ment, since it does not presuppose an antecedent state of dis- 
comfort, would have to depend altogether upon the production of 
positive pleasure. The later view of this group of movements, 
which regards them as few in number and restricted in their 
character, does not favour the supposition that they constitute a 
considerable factor in the development of voluntary movement. 
At the same time the organic fact made prominent in Bain's 
theory of spontaneous movement, viz., that the fulness and variety 
of our muscular action are determined throughout by the con- 
dition of the motor apparatus, central and peripheral, is a fact 
of considerable importance in tracing the development of the 
voluntary powers. 

Bain's iticory ofsponlaneous movement might perhaps te modified liy regarding 
such movement as preceded by a vague rorm of Feeling, vit.y pleasurable conscious- 
ness in the shape of a feeling of vitality or vigour, and in this way his doctrine 
might be assimilated to that other theory (to be consideted pieaently} which derives 
voluntary Irom feeling- prompted movement. The other part of hia doctfjnc, 
viz., that such spontaneous movement as happened to biing pleasure would thereby 
be Buslained and prolonged (according to the law of sclf-conseivation, which says 
that pleasure is attended by a heightening of vital functions generally, and so 
would tend to further any motor activity going on at the moment), seems of less 
psychological consequence. This action of a heightened vitality would involve also 
the excitation of other non-useful, including some abslruclive, movements, so that 
the loss from a conative point of view would presumably coropcnsale the gain. The 
persistence or following up of the happy hit would be effected by a fsyckical cause, 
nil,, a true though crude germ of true conative selection. But of this more pee- 



' For an account of Bain's theory of the genesis of voluntary 
Tki Emot:ons and tkt Wilt (The Will), chap. i. 
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§ 12. Reflex Movement as Precursor 0/ Volitional. Let us now 
turn to the second class, reflex or sensori-motor movements. 
These are marked off by the important circumstance that they 
are initiated by sensations, and that they thus disclose a par- 
ticular state of things in the environment to which the responsive 
movement may be adapted. They would seem, then, to offer a 
more promising field for the development of ' happy hits ' than 
the vague possibilities of random movement. 

Here, however, a distinction must be drawn. So far as the 
reflex is from the first a specialised reaction organically connected 
with the particular psycho-physical process of the sensation, it 
remains what it vi-as originally, at best but a sub-conscious 
psychical phenomenon. These movements, though, as Preyer 
has shown, they may be taken up into voluntary ones by a 
purposive on-bringing of the sensational stimulus, as in the 
complex movements of grasping, do not rise to the level of 
distinctly conscious phenomena. 

On the other hand, the more diffused or scattered type of 
reflex movement offers a better starting-point. Here there 
seems to be some room for the occurrence of a happy coin- 
cidence. Thus the movements caused by a sudden sound may 
lead to a turning of the head in the direction of the sound, and 
so bring about a new pleasure. At the same time, the very 
fugitiveness of reflex movements would prevent their being of 
much use in this way. It is only when the excitant sensation 
becomes distinct and persistent in consciousness, and when it 
is accompanied by an appreciable element of feeling, e.g., when 
the child is confronted with and mentally roused by a bright 
Hghtfthat the resulting movements are likely to issue in favour- 
able changes of the child's feeling. This leads us on to consider 
the conative aspect of the third group of movements. 

The theory that reflex action is the starting-pant in the development of 
voluntary movement is baaed mainly on physiological grounds. Thus, from a 
physiological point of view, the movements of the lowest organisms, as well as 
thosecarriedout by means of the lower netve-centres in the case of higher organisms, 
and constituting their earliest movements, arc of a reflex type. Not only so, con- 
scious intelligent actions themselves can be assimilated on the neural side to this 
type by supposing the central process intervening between sensory stimulation and 
motor reaction expanded and complicated by the addition of the higher circuitous 
«re. Hence we find that writers on physiological psychology are apt to take reflex 
icir starting-point. This applies (with certain qualifications at least) 
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to Lol«e, and more minife^tly to Herbert Spencer, and to some later wrliere, u 
MiinsterbCTE- That there la a certain amount of piyckalogical soundnesi also in 
this view will appear presently. Only it must be borne in mind that, when the 
psychologist takes tefiex aclion as hia fundamental type, he does not mean Bpecialiaed 
o> unconscious reflexes, but movements of a sensoti-motoi form with an intervening 
element of feeling.* 



§ 13. Tramitwn from Instinctive to Voluntaty Movevteni, It 
is to the group of instinctive movements, with which we may 
take the early undifferentiated expressive movements, that we 
must look for a true starting-pot nt in the development of 
voluntary action in the human individual. Here we have 
among the psychical antecedents of the movement a feeh'ng 
of pleasure or of pain, a circumstance of great importance in 
this connexion, and one which in itself brings the type of 
movement much nearer to that of the voluntary action. Not 
only so, we find in the element of impulse which is so marked 
a constituent of instinctive action a distinctly active element 
which forms the analogue, and in a sense the true genetical 
antecedent, of the conscious pursuit of an end. 

It has been pointed out above, in connexion alike with 
expressive and with instinctive movement, that all feeling 
originally tends to excite the "voluntary" muscles to action, 
the range of this effect varj'ing with the intensity of the feeling. 
We can easily observe that during states of feeling the infant 
carries out a number of movements of the limbs, the head, etc. 
It is this type of wide-ranging, unspeclallsed, feeling-prompted 
movement which supplies the nucleus of a truly volitional 
action. Out of the variety of movement thus arising certain 
elements will modify the pre-existing feeling. Thus, if the child 
is expressing a feeling of pleasure, the movement may react 
by prolonging and intensifying the pleasure, as in producing 
agreeable sound from a toy. If, on the other hand, it is giving 
vent to a feeling of discomfort or distress, some of the move- 



■ On thi» point consult Lotie, Mtdlcin. Psyckologit, p. aSg ff, ; Spencer, 0/. eit., 
vol. ii. pt, iv. chap. ix. ; Miinsterberg, WitUnskandlmig, iii. ; and Ziehen, Leitfadem 
tier phyiiol. Psychotogii, p. 14 S. It is, however, one thing to say that fflflnr 
movements do not supply a stai ting-point in the genesis of voluntary movement, 
ftnathec to argue, with Wundt and Ward, that all reflexes are to be viewed by 
the psychologist as a product of volition, that is, as analogous to the " secondarily 
automatic" actions of man. (See Wundt, op. cit., ii. 496; Ward, art. " Pbj-c1m> 
\o£f"(£ii.Bril.).p. 4J, col. a.) 
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ments called forth may tend to relieve the pain. In this way, 
for example, it might hit on the movements which relieve 
cramp in the limb, which banish the feeling of cold by bringing 
it nearer the mother's body, and so forth. Attention to these 
changes in their connexion with the particular movements 
bringing them about, which would be secured by the deeply 
interesting nature of the changes, would serve to fix them in 
the memory. In this way an opening would be supplied for 
the instinctive prompting referred to above, viz., the seeking 
of the beneficial or pleasurable and the avoidance of the hurtful 
or painful. Hereafter, through the recalling of the sequence, 
the child would be able to represent beforehand the relief or 
on-coming of pleasure, and also to consciously initiate the appro- 
priate movement by an idea of the same. 

From this brief sketch we can see that, given the instinctive 
impulse to seek pleasure and avoid pain, and a sufficient amount 
and variety of the experience of feeling-prompted movement 
with its reflex effects on the prompting feeling, voluntary 
movements might arise by a process closely analogous to that 
of natural selection. That is to say, particular movements 
among a miscellaneous group would be consciously selected 
and preser\'ed because they were found to be beneficial or 
useful to the agent. 

We have here assumed that the field of selection is as wide 
as the "voluntary" muscular system, that whatever the nature 
of the original feeling, it is just as likely to prompt to one kind 
of movement as another. But, as we have seen, this is not the 
case. The child is endowed at the first with more or less 
specialised impulses or instinctive promptings which appear to 
stand in an organic relation to particular groups of movements. 
Thus hunger, which in its active form is known as the nutri- 
tive impulse, begets along with a weaker and more diffused 
excitation of movement a specially energetic excitation of 
movements of particular organs, viz., those fitted to bring 
about the satisfaction of the impulse.' Still more clearly is this 
original restriction and specialisation of the motor excitation 
seen in the case of those instinctive locomotor movements (alter- 



> At leasl [his is true □[ very early periodi. Of course it i» diFGcalt to exclude 
[n this case the elTect of experience. 
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native movements of the legs) which are produced by bringing 
the soles of a baby's feet in contact with one's lap. 

So far as such special impulses or instincts are at work in 
the case of the child, they must, it is evident, influence the result. 
To begin with, they would serve greatly to expedite the process 
of selective adjustment. By supplying through congenital 
organic arrangements particular preferential lines of motor dis- 
charge they would spare the child the need of wide-reaching 
tentative. But this is not all. The instinctive prompting has 
in it, as we have seen, an element of vague craving, which 
shows itself when not immediately satisfied in characteristic and 
energetic muscular effects. Thus the child when hungry is 
specially predisposed to carry out the movements appropriate 
to this craving, and to find a peculiarly intense gratification in 
satisfying its active impulse.^ Hence the eagerness with which 
the movements are seized, and the energy with which they are 
maintained during the prompting of the appetite. Al! this would, 
it is evident, greatly favour the selection and retention of the 
appropriate movements. In other words, in proportion as the 
element of instinctive prompting (Trieb) ia powerful, and its 
direction specialised, the process of volitional acquisition is 
shortened. 

j 1311. GeHctic Rtlalion eflnitinclivi Imfulu le Volition. It it » question of 
dispute how lar special instinctive impulHcE, othei than the general impulse to seek 
pleaBuie and avoid pain, enter into voluntary action. The English as^ociational 
psych nlogiita have been wont to overlook the co-operation of specialised active 
impulaeg, and motor dispoailiona. This, however, ia to take too abstract a view 
of volition, and to ignore the genetic continuity of human and animal action. 
On the other hand, recent writers, under the induencc of the idea of evolulional 
continuity, incline to the view that all voluntary movement arises out of such 
special instinctive prompting. Thus it is said that the instinctive impulse forms 
the psychical root of a large part of human action, ti*., all that which has to do 
directly or indirectly with the satisfaction of the bodily wants. This view naturally 
connects itself with the doctrine already touched, on that pleasure is a secondary 
phenomenon biised on conation. According to this way of envisaging the matter, 
the child gets pleasure as a result of satisfying his active impulses ; he does luit first 
experience pleasure, and then begin to act with a view to its fruition. 

That there is some truth in tills contention has been admitted. Instinctive 
promptings of special kinds exist antecedently to enpericnces of particular plea. 
sures, i.g; those of eating. The conscious desire for the pleasures of the table is a 
secondary phenomenon superinduced and largely based upon the active prompting. 
Yet to make such special instinctive prompting the soU starting point in volitional 



1 C/. what was said above (p. 17) in connexion with the pleasure of 
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sense -feelings, as well as Ibe wide group aC emotions, such as the love of novelty 
and beauty, which has, from the first, as much to do with the prompting of human 
action as the desire to keep the wolf Erom the door. The attempt to derive all 
kinds of voluntary action from special instinctive roots leads to an almost gro- 
tesque endowment of the child with such problematic impulses as secretiveness.' 
This tracing back of all human action to special instinctive promptings is, more- 
over, opposed to the biological conception of the human brain, And its indefinite 
modifiability or educability. That we should come into the wocid endowed 
with instinctive tendencies to perform the functional activities necessaiy to life is 
what we should expect on biological grounds. But to suppose that a child is born 
with a special instinctive prompting to pull things to pieces, to run after another 
child that starts running hard by, and so forth, is to try to rob nature of her re- 
putation, well-earned in the main, for economy or thrill. The child is perfectly 
well able to find his way to the delights of destruction through the rich prompting 
of muscular activity, and the impulse of curiosity with which nature has undoubtedly 
supplied him. In like manner, his love of bodily exercise, his imitative impulse, 
and other known feelings of childhood, arc quite sufBcient to conduct him to the 
sportive pleasures of the mimic chase.' 

We may now pass from the sub-volitional domain and con- 
fine our attention to the process of voluntary action itself. We 
have to inquire a little more closely into the volitional process, 
and to explain the nature and development of each of its con- 
stituent factors. 

§ 14. Tke Factors of Voluntary Action. The process Involved 
in a voluntary action may be best seen by means of a simple 
example. The child has tasted an orange. You offer him 
another, and he puts out his hand and takes it. The psychical 
event in this case seems to consist of the following stages. The 
complex of visual sensations supplied hy the orange suggests, 
according to the law of contiguous association, the representation 
of the taste and the pleasure accompanying this. This repre- 
sentation of a pleasurable experience closely connected in time 
with an actual presentation excites the state of desire. That is, 
the child craves a renewed enjoyment of the orange-sucking 
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' This grolesqueness seems to me to be illustrated in James's list of human 
Instincts. {Op. cit., ii, p. 432 f.) 

* On the genetic relation of instinct to voluntary action, tee Wundt, op, cit., 
cap. Jtx, i. Wundt criticises (on grounds which, I confess, are not cle.ir to me) the 
hypothesis adopted above, that the child finds his way to a large part of his volun- 
tary pursuits by what we must call accidental coincidences. The reference of all 
Voluntary action to original promptings is implied in the scheme of impulses 
(Tiiebe) drawn up by Schneider and his si 
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Tlie idea of the succulent pleasure-giving orange, fixed 
sustained in the state of desire, suggests in its turn (also by 
associative reproduction) a particular action or series of move- 
ments by means of which the pleasure may be realised. Here 
we have the representation of certain movements, the last 
psychical antecedent of the actual (objective) movement. The 
ensuing physiological process, the innervation of the muscles, 
lies outside the psychical domain. Lastly, there is the stage of 
realisation of end or accomplishment, viz., the active conscious- 
ness correlated with the motor or muscular process, and the 
substitution of the real experience of sucking for the representa- 
tion of the same. This, however, is not so much a phase of 
the volitional process as its psychical consequence under normal 
and favourable conditions. 

We may now consider more fully each of the main factors 
in the volitional process, rii., the highly complex state of desire 
and foregrasping of end ; and, secondly, the factor of motor repre- 
sentation regarded as a conative phenomenon. 

Desire, ^M 

The phenomenon knowTi as desire has, as we have seen, it" 
dim prototype in instinctive impulse. It constitutes in a greater 
or less degree of intensity an integral element in all true 
conative processes. In a sense it is prior to and indepen- 
dent of all definite forms of conscious action itself. There is a 
large region of desire which does not issue in a complete volitional 
process. It stands, moreover, in a peculiarly close relation to 
feeling. Hence certain writers deal with it before coming on to 
volitional action. Since, however, desire only assumes a clear 
and definite form as experience, including active experience, 
advances, it is best on the whole to discuss it after the earlier 
and sub-conscious stages of action. 

§ 15. The Analysis 0/ Desire, (i) Since all definite desire is 
of some object or perceptible result, one obvious element in 
the psychical state is an idea or n-presentaiion. When a child 
desires an object, say an orange, or a playmate's society, he is 
imagining this object as actually present or realised. In this 
way all desire is related to the intellectual side of mind. Where 
there is no knowledge there can be no desire. We must have 
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had experiences and be able to recall these with some degree of 
clearness before we can have a desire for new and similar ones. 
Our desires multiply as our experience widens and grows more 
varied. 

The representation involved in desire may be either a mere 
reproduction of a past experience, as when the child desires the 
orange, or may involve in addition a constructive process. We 
are able to desire things of which as yet we have had no frui- 
tion, provided that they resemble actual gratifications closely 
enough to allow of our forming the necessary images. Hence 
desire is apt to accompany not only the recallings of past per- 
sonal experience, but the imagination of untried situations, as 
in listening to others' recitals, in reading, in weaving images of 
possible futures, and so forth.' 

It is to be noted that the representative element in desire 
differs from that in intellectual imagination. In desiring a 
thing, even an objective sense- presentation, e.g., in longing to 
visit a country in order to see its scenery or its art, there is a 
reference, more or less distinct, to the self. That is to say, we 
desire things not as mere objects (as we know things) but in 
their relation to ourselves, and as affecting our condition. This 
ingredient of self-consciousness becomes particularly distinct 
and prominent in certain forms of desire, as where we wish to 
possess a thing, to rise in the social scale, and so forth. We 
may thus say that while the objects of intellectual imagination 
are believed in as present existences, the objects of desire are 
always thought of as non-existent, that is, as unrealised situa- 
tions or experiences of the self. 

(2) A closer inspection shows us that all representations 
do not excite desire. Many images, e.g., those of familiar ob- 
jects in our surroundings, other people's doings, and the like, 
may arise without any appreciable accompaniment of mental 
craving or d"esire. This peculiar psychical state is only aroused 
by the representation of objects so far as they excite our feeling, 
and more particularly are thought of as fitted to benefit us or 
bring us pleasure. In desiring a succulent fruit a child repre- 
sents the delight of eating it : in desiring a good social position 
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or a high reputation a man represents the covetei] situation 4 
its pleasurable side. 

Now we have seen that the representation of something 
pleasurable has itself a pleasurable tone. In mentally fore- 
casting the incidents of a. coming tour abroad we have an 
ideal *sip' of the actual pleasure. But in ordinary cases this 
ideal element is greatly inferior to the reality, and is recognised 
as such. And this consciousness of inferiority lies at the 
very root of the state of desire or craving ; for to desire a thing 
is to experience or feel the absence or wattt of this thing. As 
soon as this sense of discrepancy between the actual and the 
ideal or imagined state of things disappears desire expires. 
In intense expectation, in the vivid imagination of unattained 
delights, as in reading a work of fiction, and in absorbing 
states of moral and religious aspiration, desire succumbs, giving 
place to a momentary illusory sense of actual fruition. This 
sufficing pleasure of vivid imagination is the prerogative of 
those gifted with high imaginative powers. Children often 
experience it. Thus George Sand has a delightful account of 
the perfect satisfaction, free from all desire, which she got as 
a child from listening to the nursery ditty : — 

Allans dans la giange ^^H 

Vuii la poule blanche ^^^| 

Qui pond un bel oeuf d'argent ^^H 

Foui cc chci petit cnfanL' ^^^| 



It kchk paiadoxical at first to speak of the represent alion of a pleasurable 
experience which i* aware of ita own shortcoming. It might appear as if we 
necessarily realise out ohject in the measuie of completeness in which we represent 
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The relation between feeling and desire here brought out is 
a particularly close one, and deserves a word or two of further 
explanation. We have seen that, though in its abstract purity 
a passive phenomenon, feeling vents itself in movement, and 
to this extent has an active accompaniment. It may now be 
added that all our feelings, whether in the actual or ideal form, 
tend to excite the psychical state, desire. Not only does the 
representation of a pleasure wholly unrealised at the moment 
arouse this craving, the actual experience of pleasure appears in 
most cases to beget something like a desire for its prolonga- 
tion, if not also for its intensification. This excitation of 
desire by feeling is, however, much more apparent in the case of 
our pains. As hinted above in the account of primitive move- 
ment, actual suffering produces a restlessness, an appearance 
of a craving for, and a striving after, relief. Actual pains are, 
indeed, quite as much prompters of desire (that is, of relief) as 
imagined ones. 



1 of desire in connexion w 
Bimilu process to that involved in its exciu 
Enjoyment so fat as complete, that is, c 
de<iire-p[o voicing but eatis^ng or quieting.' 
one and the same level of intensity. As wi 
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ti an actual pleasure is probably a 
>n by a lepresentation of pleasure, 
isidered simply in itself, is not 
Jut no enjoyment remains long <tt 
saw above, the prolongation of any 
pleasurable Btimulation tends to diminish its effect. And it is probably tkt stnst of 
a falling-aff which ia the teal cxcitsuit of Uie ever-renewed desiie which we com- 
monly £nil in these circumstances. 

While feeling is thus an antecedent and main condition of 
desire, the latter state contributes in its turn new elements 
of feeling. As pointed out above, one great class of pains are 
those of want or craving. The root-element of desire, the sense 
of the inferiority of the ideal totheactual, is distinctly painful, and 
when the state is fully developed, that is to say, is not immedi- 
ately replaced by its satisfaction, the painful ingredient may 
become intense. We thus see that desire, viewed as an affective 
state, is a complex phenomenon, in which a pleasurable element, 
the accompaniment of the representation, is opposed to, and 
in conflict with, a painful element, the sense of deficiency or short- 
coming, which last grows more intense, and may ' quench ' the 

' Mr. Stephen expresses this by saying that pleasure is a state of equilibrium, 
or one in which there is a tendency to persist. {Scimci of Ethic, ctiap. ii. % ii.) 
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pleasurable element if the state of non-realisation is unduly 
prolonged.* 

(3) While desire thus stands in relation to each of the two 
other phases of mind, it is sufficiently marked off as an active 
phenomenon. It is in virtue of this characteristic that it con- 
stitutes the connecting link between knowing and feeling on the 
one side, and willing on the other. In desiring a thing, say an 
approaching holiday, we are in a stale of active tension, as if 
striving to aid the realisation of that which is only represented 
at the moment, and recognised as such. This innermost core 
of desire has been variously described as a movement of the 
mind (e.g., by Aristotle), and more commonly as a striving 
towards the fruition or realisation of the object. 

This element of active prompting in desire appears under each 
of the two phases which, as we have seen, are always present in 
our active states, viz., attention, and muscular consciousness. 

It is evident, in the first place, that in desiring a thing, as a 
position, a prize, our attention is closely fixed and concentrated 
on the idea. In the degree in which the idea is interesting and 
exciting, so will it tend to persist and monopolise consciousness. 

This calling forth of a strong reaction will in itself, conform- 
ably to what has been said above, give the colouring of active 
consciousness to the state of intent desire. But there is more 
than this. The direction of the attention to an idea tends, as 
we have seen, to develop and intensify this idea. Now, so fax 
as this becomes a conscious process, we have, it is obvious, a 
new and very important ingredient of activity. In fixating the 
agreeable idea we tend to pass insensibly into a state of striving 
towards an end, viz., an intensification, or fuller degree of reali- 
sation of that which is desired, and so recognised as not yet fully 
realised. We thus see that there is in the very process of mental 
concentration, as soon as this becomes consciously directed to 
the representation of something agreeable and desirable,* the 
germ of a purposive activity, the striving towards an end.' 

' The relation of desire to feeling is carefully discussed by Volkmann, I^krhuek 
der Psychologie. vol. ii. g 143. 

* The student of ethics need not be reminded that I am not here employing the 
term desirable in its ethical sense, vh.. worthy of desire, but meiely as a convenient 
psychological expression for that which is, bs a rnaltec of fact, desired. 

■ This process is variously conceived by dilTeienl writers. The Heibaitiani 
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In Ihc second place, as we have already seen in connexion 
with the phenomena of sub-conscious desire (impulse or or- 
ganic appetite), desire involves an accompaniment of muscular 
activity and the correlated " active consciousness ". To desire 
is to be incipicntly active, to be stirred to muscular exertion. 
Desire and complete muscular inaction are incompatible, and 
the motor agitatioa in this case seems differentiated from that 
which accompanies states of passive feeling. It has the look, 
at least, of incipient, tentative reaching out towards attainment. 
This appearance of striving is most distinct, of course, in 
cases where experience has taught the mind that a certain 
mode of action leads to the realisation of desire. But, ante- 
cedently to the teachings of experience, we see desire prompting 
to that mode of incipient, ill-directed movement which is the 
indication of the restlessness or dissatisfaction inherent in the 
state. 

§ 16. Dmre and Aversion. The great contrast in the 
region of feeling between pleasure and pain has its counterpart 
in the domain of activity. While the representation of what is 
pleasurable excites the positive form of desire, that is, longing 
to realise, the representation of what is painful awakens the 
negative form of aversion, or the longing to be rid of. W? 
strive towards what gives us pleasure, and away from what gives 
us pain. If the pain be an actual experience of the moment, 
aversion takes the form of craving for relief, a form of desire 
which, as has been pointed out, seems to be the most primitive. 
If, on the other hand, a pain be merely imagined, the aversion 
assumes the aspect of a mental recoil or shrinking back. 

Here, again, we may connect the active phase of desire with 
the process of attention. Just as positive desire for what 13 
grateful involves an exertion of the attention, with a more or 
less distinct purpose to fix, intensify and fully realise the agree- 
able presentation, so the recoil of aversion appears to involve a 
withdrawal of attention from the ungrateful presentation. Thus 
the longing for relief from a present actual suffering is a casting 

■pealcofthis tendency of the idea to peisiit and grow distinct and vivid as if it were 
the rcEUlt of the idea's own activity (self-asseilion of the Vorsltllung against limita- 
tion o[ hindrance). Wundt, in his somewhat peculicu doctrine of Apperception, 
finds the root of all volition in this ' striving ' aspect of atlentlon. (C/. Volkmann, 
of. clt., i 139 ff'. and Wundl, of, cil., cap. xviii. i.) 
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about for other Ideas which shall displace the painful presentatioi 
Still more plainly is the shrinking back from an anticipated pain 
a rejection, that is, an extrusion from consciousness by an act of 
attention, of the painful idea. This withdrawal of attention, as 
we shall presently see, directly favours the mental &xation of 
any ideas of movement which promise to contribute to the de- 
sired relief or avoidance. 



There seems, at first sight, a contradiction between the idea that pain evokes 
an CKpulsive movement of attention, and the fact that altention is bequencly de- 
tained by painful ideas in what is known as fascination. Such fascination, how- 
ever, as in watching something horcible, always seems to depend upon the presence 
of an element of pUaturabU excitement To this extent the action conforms to 
the general psychological rule. At the same time, in morbid states of mind, in 
which tfacre is an unwholesome bent towards what is painful, a phenomenon not 
unknown among the " cultured " classes, we have to recognise an interference with 
what we understand by the normal volitional process. The entertaining of dis- 
tinctly painful ideas /or tlnir OTon sake, (hat is, without any desire to get a secondary 
result of pleasurable consciousness Irom so doing, is ^een by all to be non-volitional 
and abnormal. 

It will be noted that while positive desire always points directly to the absent, 
or non-realised, negative desire may point primarily to that which is present and 
actual. In the primordial impulse to get away from pain the represenlation is that 
of putting an end to what is actual. It may be added that even when shrinking 
from a possible suffering we appear first to represent it as an actual stale, and then to 
direct our thoughts to getting rid of it.' Again, the diiTerence between poiitive de- 
sire and aversion carries with it as a further consequence a dissimilarity in the mode 
of arousing action, a point which deserves a moment's attention. 

Fain, as that which we dislike and strive to get away from, ia a particularly 
powerful stimulus to action. The cliild when in pain moves its limbs, twists its 
body and head, cries, and so forth. There are evident biological grounds for this 
phenomenon: it the painful, i.t., the injurious, did not rouse us to exertion we 
should perish.' Hence the general belief in the urgent efficacy of pain as a motive, 
a belief plainly attested by our systems of scholastic and criminal discipline. 

While, however, the desire to get rid of pain thus evokes, in a special manner, 
all the resources of active energy, its effect is definitely limited in its range or extent. 
As soon as the pain is got rid of the impulse to action ceai 
other hand, the motive is a positive desire for the pleasurable, i' 
end in this abrupt manner ; for, however great the fruition, we 
an increase, or at least a prolongation of the enjoyment 

In thus contrasting positive desire and aversion, we i 
regard the distinction as an absolute one. It was pointed o 
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60m pain ii ilself R condition of pleasure, and in craving Tor exemption from suffer- 
ing we are virtually, and more or less conEciously, desiring tho fleaivrt of tclied 
Thus in pliysical auffering we often distinctly represent to ourBclvea the delicious 
sense of cessation. This fusion of desire and aversion is strikingly illustrated in 
the case of " relative " pleasurM, as liberty and health. In desiiing Iheae we ate 
at once shrinking from pajn, and desiring the pleasure of the transition to the 
opposite condition; and generally, since most of our pleasures and pains stand in 
certain relationa one to anotbei as opposite modes of one and the same kind of ex- 
perience, e.g., muscular activity and fatigue, good and bad combinations of tones 
and colours, pride and humiliation, and so forth, in desiring relief Irom the painful 
eiperience, we lend to represent, with some degree of distinctness, the Correlative 
pleasurable experience, and conversely, in desiring the latter, to represent deliver- 
ance Irom the former. 

Lastly, a bare reference may be made to the fact that since all desire, when 
prolonged and fully developed, involves a painful element, the longing for anything 
as good or pleasure-bringing tends, where the non- realisation Is delayed, to be accom- 
panied by aversion in the form of a struggling away from thi lormint ofdeiiri itsilf. 
The impatient longing for a thing after prolonged expectation, t.g., the rise 
of the curtain in the theatre, the arrival of a long-absent friend, involves the 
conscious wish to gel rid of the pain of craving. Such aversion constitutes, it is 
evident, a secondary form of desire which at times eclipses the primary desire for a 
positive gratilication.' 

% 160. Desiri and Pliasari. We are now at a stage at which we can profit- 
ably refer to the much-dispulcd point whether in desiring a thing we are consciously 
representing the attainment of a pleasure. 

That we do actually desire many things, situations, activities, so far aa the; 
appear pleasurable, seems to be generally accepted. In desiring, (or example, lina 
weather, success in our work, the approval and sympathy of others, and so forth, we 
are certainly representing things which, if realised, will bring pleasure, and we 
appear moreover to be desiring them ai plcasarabli. 

That desire, which is incipient action, should direct ilself to pleasure and away 
from pain is, further, what we should expect on biological grounds. It has been shown 
that our pleasures tend to coincide with what is beneficial to us, pain with what is 
hurtful.' This consilience acquires a biological significance on the supposition that 
in conscious volitional processes we act foe the sake of pleasure or freedom from pain. 
1 hat is to say, it is assumed that, owing to our deep-rooted and unalterable impulse 
to seek the pleasurable, the correspondence between the pleasurable and the bene- 
ficial wi!l tend lo be brought about by the processes of individual variation and 
natural selection. From this point of view wc should regard as normal and healthy, 
desires for things at once pleasurable and beneficial 1 as abnormal or morbid, desires 
for things pleasurable but injurious, and still more (if such a thing is possible] 
desires (or what is painful as well as hurtful, t.g., ghastly horrors. 

White, however, common observation and scientiiic theory alike suggest the 
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consilience of the desirable and the pleasurable, itie general tnith of the praposjlian 
has been denied by psychologiEts and by moralislB. Thus it is «aid thai we desire 
many things, i.g., knowledge, viituE, others' happiness, without at the moment 
thinking of llie attainment of Ibe objects as pleasure-yielding. We shall have to 
deal with the matlet again at the end of our whole treatment of ibc volitional pro- 
cess. Here it will be enough to point out one or two considerations which appear 
to throw light on the difficulties touched on and yet to save the general truth of the 
proposition that what we repreKnt in desire is something pleasure- bringing. 

The Urst and moat obvious consideration here is that, as we saw above, feeling 
i« the comcomitant (or, as some would say, the affective aspect or tone) of certain 
prcsentative elements. We only attend to a feeling by attending, in a manner at 
least, to its prcsentative base.' It follows that there is no such thing ax a repre- 
sentation of niri pleasure in desire. In desiring the pleasure of a friend's com- 
panionship or the success of a boEiness venture 
ideational complex, eorteaponding to certain objecti 
relation to myself. This, however, does not affect the truth of the contention that 
the desire is awakened by such representations qiid pleasurable, and in the measure 
in which they appear to us at the moment to promise pleasure.' 

Closely connected with this circumstance is another, vit., that since most of 
our pleasures are found to follow from the realisation of ccitain previous conditions, 
as, for example, health, a BuRiciency of wealth, friendship, ivc come with growing 
intelligence to malce the attainment of these conditions more and more the object of 
representation in desire. Hence in this case the idea of a realisation of pleasurable 
experience falls back into indistinct consciousness, save so far as the attainment of 
these conditions itself comes, according to the principle of associalional transference 
spoken of above, to be regarded as pleasurable. This bet will be more fully illus- 
trated presently, when we discuss the nature of the higher motives to action. 

The general truth of the proposition here insisted on, that we desire the plea- 
surable, and in proportion 10 the amount of pleaaurablencss with which we invest 
the object at the moment of representation, is modified by other features of desire. 
It has already been pointed out that this phenomenon, as active, owes its 
intensity in part to organic conditions. These may be said to consist, first of all. of 
a strong general disposition to activity, the outcome of a healthy, vigorous motor 
system ; and, secondly, of specialised instinctive or acquired tendencies to particular 
acticms under particular circumstances. The vigorous youth eager for activity is 
wont to invest the " object of desire" in all kinds of active pursuits, as games, with 
an exaggerated hcdonic value. The desire for the pleasure of activity appears in 
this case to beget a jHnii'-illusory belief in the greater pleasurabteness of the mull. 
Similarly in the case where special instinctive impulses are presumably at work, as 
in that of the hunter, the soldier, and possibly the explorer and the laiiiiiif. Here a 
poweiful organically-conditioned impulse to a particular line of action leads to the 
heightening of the apparent pleasurableness of the object of desire (success of 
victory, fame. etc.). The efiect on desire and impulse of acquired dispositions to 
particular actions is seen in what we call habit. Here we have a prolonged pursuit 
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of, anj apparently also a prolonged desire for, certain objects after Ihe original 
pleasurableness has sensibly diminished. Thus a man may go on pursuing know- 
ledge after ihe (iist youthful delight of study has passed, and the habitual drunkard 
is said to continue to cra.ve th« cup alter he knows that indulgence means bittcc- 

Even in these cases, however, the general correspondence between strength of 
desire and represented pleasure 13 not disproven. We must remember that desire 
has its other aspect, irij., aversion to the disagreeable, and that when we talk of 
desiring pleasure wc must include with this the absence of the opposite state of 
pain. It is probable, as we saw above, that this aversion frequently comes in as a 
concomitant of the desire for pleasure. Since, as was previously pointed out also, 
instinctive impulses when unsatisfied are painful states, it is reasonable to infer 
that they commonly excite a secondary impulse of aversion or longing to escape 
tirom a painful condition. The aarae temaik seems to apply to the phenomenon of 
habit-fixed desire, for habit, as we saw, when unfullilled. tends to produce a painful 
sense of deprivation. So far as this urgency of pain underlies our impulses the 
view of Plato and the modern pessimists that action is an attempt to get away from 
a painful condition is justified. How far, however, desire is thus icsotvable into a 
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' The stubborn sur-.n'val of this desire is finely Suggested by Tennyson in Tht 
Nortkittt Cobbler, where the self-cured drunkard, who keeps his enemy, a bottle 
of gin, before his eye as a warning, cannot help remembering that 

" Fine an" meller 'c mun be by this, if I cared to taaste '". 

* English psychologislB have, on the whole, maintained that desire is for 
pleasure and the absence of pain. This view is ably set forth by Prof. Bain, Thi 
Emolion and thi Will, pt. i. chap. viii. \ 7. The question has played a prominent 
part in English ethical writings, owing to the natural connexion between it and the 
utilitarian theory of morals. On this side of the subject, see Prof. Sidgwick, T>u 
Methods of Ethics, chap. iv. ; L. Stephen, Scienct of Elhics, chap. ii. % 11 and 
fjUowing: F. H. ^iaA)ey, ElhUai Studies, iW.; and S. Alexander, JUnrnl Orifcmnif 
Pragrtss, bk. ii. chap. v. ii. One of Ihe most recent psychological discusiioni of 
the subject goes astonishingly far in denying apparently all special connexion 
between pleasure and pain and volition. The volitional process, according to Prof. 
James, may be introduced by any idea which has a motor character and so a 
movement. prompting influence, whether or no there be an accompaniment of 
feeling. (Priticiplts of Psychology, ii. p. 549 ff.) This writer appears to 
ignore the problem of desire. It may be added that in Germany, as in England, 
psychological opinion is divided on the question. Cf., for example, Waitz, Lthr- 
buck dtr PsychoIagU, | 40, who holds that what is desired is pleasure, and Volk- 
mann (0^. cii., J| 139-143), who opposes the old dictum that in desiring a Ihmg we 
H'-ce^saiily represent it as good or pleasurable ("nihil appetimua nisi sub specie 
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g 17. Conditions of the Strength of Desire. The state of 
desire admits of different degrees of strength or energy. Our 
desires range through all degrees of intensity and persistence, 
from vague, fugitive wishes, up to intense and absorbing 
longings. These differences show themselves in various 
ways. Thus, a strong desire prompts to great and prolonged 
activity or exertion, whereas a weak one fails to do so. 
Again, strength of desire may be measured by the amount of 
pain incurred if the craving remains unsatisfied. 

The most important circumstance determining the strength 
of desire or active prompting is the magnitude of the pleasure 
represented. In general it may be said that the greater the 
pleasure represented the stronger will be the desire, and the 
more energetic the current of active impulse. Thus a school- 
boy's activity {mental and bodily) is roused to a much greater 
extent by the prospect of a whole holiday than by that of going 
home half-an-hour earlier than usual. At the same time, it is 
to be borne in mind that the representation of the desired 
object may not accurately correspond with the degree of the 
actual enjoyment. As philosophers, ancient and modem, have 
been wont to remind us, that which is near influences us, by 
way both of attraction and repulsion, more powerfully than that 
which is remote. The strength of a desire may thus be said to 
turn on the magnitude of the pleasure as represented at the 
present moment. 

It follow* from what wa* said above that by adequate representation in atatea 
of desire i* not meant an intensity of the alTeclive element approximating to that 
of the actual realtsation. We may repiesent a pleasute, Bay that of a visit to a new 
coantry, as great without realiiiing its full intensity. By combining what bos just 
been Baid with what was said before, we may sec that a strong desire involves, (irst, 
a sense of the rilativi magnitude of the represented pleasure, i.^., the superioiity of 
the leatily to the representation: and, secondly, an appiecialion of the abiolott 
magnitude of the enjoyment desired, 01, moic correctly, its intensity as compared 
with that of other actual pleasures. 

In addition to (his effect of distance on the representation of pleasure there is 
another modifying circumstance, ti'i.. the superior force of pleasurable over thai of 
painful ideas. There seems no doubt thai, in the case of most men, the prospect of 
a pleasure counts for more than that of a pain. This is cariousty illustrated in 
all games of chance, the readiness of pieople to wager, to take a stake In lotteries, 
Rnd so forth. Here the pleasurable idea of gain extrudes all thought of the mort 
prob.ibU result af losi. Similarly, when people continue to betake themselves to 
certain forms of social "entertainment" on tht chance of finding enjoyment, allei 
experience must have taught them thai weariness is the much more probable result. 
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This general principle that we desire things in the ntio of 
their imagined pleasurableness must be further qualified by one 
or two considerations. In the first place, it is to be remembered 
that a man is not at all times equally disposed to activity. A 
more powerful inducement is needed to stir active impulse 
when we are inactive and indolent than when we are strongly 
inclined to activity. The same thing shows itself in the case 
of different men. In indolent persons desire does not rise to 
the intensity of a real craving, or at least the craving does not 
take on the full active phase of restlessness or impulse. Such 
differences in the excitability of desire are probably connected 
with differences in the degree of vigour, and the consequent 
instability or readiness to discharge, of the central motor 
organs. 

This disposUion to muscular action seems to be more specially connected with 
well •recruited motor centies than with welUnouiished peiipheial oigans, though 
of course the condition of the muscles themselves may react on the central atruc- 
tures. This disposition is an antecedent condition of a wide range of pleasurable 
•ciiviiy; the more vigorous the motor organs and the more ready for work, the 
higher can the exercises be carried without becoming excessive and painful. The 
opposite state of active lethargy or indolence, on the other hand, corresponds with 
0. restricted range of picasuiablc activity, or, in othec wocda, a wide range of 
excessive and effort-attended actioti. Hence, as wo shall see by-and-by, the 
inclination to activity is commonly attended with a more or leas distinct represenla- 
ttonofthe pleasure oftheactiviiyitself, as distinguished from that which constilutea 
the object of the primary desire. Similarly, indolence commonly implies a shrink- 
ing from a represented pain, that of eicessive and fatiguing effort. It may 
be added that, though this readiness to act would directly strengthen merely the 
active outcome of the desire, it tends indirectly to strengthen the desire as a whole. 
A vigorous child, strongly disposed to act idhicAoid, will, through the very working 
of this impulse, be more keen and persistent in entertaining any ideas of desir- 
able objects which happen to present themselves. It follows from what has been 
said above that this same active disposition will secure an energetic carrying out 
of those processes of attention on which the stability and the effectiveness of desire 

One other modifying circumstance may be touched on, viz., 
that of volitional inertia or habit. The very fact of having 
erected an idea into an object of desire, and striven towards 
its realisation, generates a tendency to go on desiring and 
striving in this direction. This is seen in the persistence of 
prolonged and patient action, a valuable quality in the higher 
volition. It is seen also in the recurriitg pursuit of customaiy 
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objects of desire, a pursuit which, as has been pointed out, may 
outlive the first intense experiences of pleasure. 

§ 17. Desire and Motive. Hitherto we have dealt with desire 
merely as a state of craving without any reference to the nature 
of the desire as realisable or non-realisable. It is evident that 
we have many desires which do not go beyond this stage. 
There is the passing wish for this, that, and the other impossible 
thing, including even nascent longing for past enjoyments. 
Since unsatisfied desire is painful, an educated will seeks, among 
other things, to check all futile and unreasonable desires by re- 
flexion on thttr unatlainabilily. In this way there arises a ten- 
dency, never perfectly realised, but realised more and more as 
volitional development proceeds, to shut out all cravings that 
remain mere cravings. In other words, desires become restricted 
to effectual desires, that is, such as prompt to definite lines of 
action. 

A desire when thus transformed into a practical incentive, 
or excitant to action, is what we call a motive. 

A motive is thus a desire viewed in its relation to a particular 
represented action, to the carrj'ing out of which it urges or 
prompts. The desire in this case ceases to be a vague, fluctuat- 
ing state of longing, and becomes fixed and defined as an im- 
pulse to realise a definite concrete experience, viz., the known 
and anticipated result of a particular action ; or, since the object 
of desire is now foregrasped as the certain result of a particulai 
active exertion, it assumes the form of the end of this action. 

The terniinalogy of desire is not quite fixed. Thus some writers distinguisb 
wiah from desire, regarding the latter as always involving aome belief in the attaina- 
bitity of the object. Thus MUnsteiberg writes ; " We can well uiish to be near 
the stars, though we cannot dtsirt them ".' It is true, no doubt, that what we com- 
monly understand by ' desiro ' it 3 more or less definite and fixed state of longing, 
wheiea* "wish' marks off the naKenl desiies which are only momentary, being in- 
stantly dismitsed atfufiU. Whether, however, in all persistent states ofdesiie we do 
consciously believe in the attainability of the object is exceedingly doubtful. No 
doubt, as explained above, the vivid imagination, which forms a central element of 
desiie, caiHes with it a measure of vague belief. In desiring strongly we are, it is 
obvious, Ibiegrasping an unrealised situation, and thus far thinking of this as apossi- 

* DU WilUKshnndluHg, p. 94, Cf. Hoffding, Piythology, vii. B. 16. It is to 
be noted that Arislolle distinguished desire from volition by means of the sanie 
difTereiitia, He held that we may desire the impossible, though we cannot will it, 
(Sec Rabier, L^fom de PhilosophU, p. 524 fT.) 
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bility. Also, h is evident that any suggestion of (absolute) un attain ability tends lo 
coo! ibc ardour of desire.' Wc may thus say thai all stable etales of desire imply 
a vague ludimcnl of belief in the possibility of attainiHEnt, though there need be no 
tepreaentalion of the way or ways by which Bttainment may be brought about. 

§ 18. Motor Ideas as Constiluents in Volition. We may now 
pass to tlie other factor in conation, viz., Motor Representations. 
We have already, to some extent, examined into the nature of 
these motor ideas. We have now to view them under a new 
aspect as a factor in the voHtional process. 

In representing a movement, say that of throwing in a 
cricket-ball to the wicket, we have, as we have seen, to do with 
a complex experience. A conscious movement is a complex of 
sensations, passive and active, and a complete idea of the 
movement would, of course, involve all these constituents. Not 
only so, a movement is not only a sum of muscle, surface, 
joint, and other sensations connected with the particular 
moving organ, it is also a visual percept. When we move 
our arm we see the movement and its immediate result as a 
change in our visual field. In fully representing the act of 
throwing in the cricket-ball we should include the visual image 
of the moving arm, and of the ball flying into space,* 

A little reRcxion shows, however, that though we can thus 
represent a movement in this complete way before initiating it, 
we rarely, if ever, do so. The forecasting which suffices to 
bring about our ordinary movements is too rapid and fugitive to 
allow all of its aspects to be imaginatively realised. Moreover, 
even when the idea of movement becomes more fixed and is 
definitely attended to, the restrictive and selective action of at- 
tention tends to bring about a special imaginative summoning 
of a particular phase. Thus a cricketer throwing in a ball from 
the field would attend specially to the amount of exertion (as 



* An apparent exception 1 
as realisable we may go on des. 
Bttainability. Thus, on a rece 
allow mo to see one of the s 



I this generalisation is that after desiring an objec 
ling it viori keenly when we begin to discern its un 
t visit to Rouen, on perceiving Ihnt my lime did no 
laller churches, 1 found myself Getting a fictitious 



value on this comparatively unimportant feature in my plan. This la analogous to 
the sudden development of " hunger " in a child for a cake when you propose 10 take 
it from him. Here the withdrawal of thtf object seems 10 intensify desire by exciting 
■ more vivid consciousness of non-realisation. 

* In the case of vocal and other sound -producing actions, as clapping the 
hands, the idea of the auditory effect would lake the place of the visual image 
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also the direction of movement) needed by the particular posi- 
tion of the wicket, whereas a boy throwing a stone into a pond 
would have his attention mainly directed to the idea of the 
coming splash. It will be found presently that in this way the 
precise character of the motor antecedent in volitional action 
varies considerably. 

One thing, however, seems clear. There is, in all cases of 
properly voluntary action, a more or less definite foregrasping 
of the action as conscious exertion or active consciousness. To 
will to move the arm is thus to enter already, in a measure, upon 
an active experience. It is this fact which makes the motor 
antecedent so important and characteristic an element in the 
whole conative process. 

It was pointed out just now that the state of desire becomes 
modified by attachment to the idea of a definite movement. 
We have now to see how this attachment modifies the motor 
representation. 

As soon as experience and association suggest that a desire 
is realisable by a particular action, the idea of this action be- 
comes of interest and is fixed by the attention. This is merely 
an illustration of the general law that interest produces a selec- 
tive transfixing of particular ideas. But more than this is ob- 
servable in the case we are dealing with. As soon as an action 
is thought of as a means to a desired object, the action is itself 
desired. That is to say, the object of desire is now envisaged as 
the final stage of a larger experience in which the action itself 
occupies a place. Thus when a boy, feeling uncomfortably hot 
and desiring a bath, thinks of the river hard by, he foreacts 
more or less distinctly, and desires, the whole experience of 
going to the bank, undressing, and plunging in. We have here 
an illustration of the effect of a transference of feeling or interest 
to psychical concomitants. Though it is primarily and mainly 
the pleasure of the cooling plunge that he desires, the vivid 
imaginative realisation of the dependence of this desideratum on 
certain antecedent actions suffices to invest these two with 
some of the interest of the result. 

Since movement is itself pleasurable under certain conditions 
the idea of it may of course be felt to be desirable on its own 
account. There is little doubt, as we shall see by-and-byj that 
in a good deal of voluntary action this intrinsic interest of motor 
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activity combines with and reinforces tlie borrowed or transferred 
interest in the desired object or end. 

It is assumed hne that the desire arises before the idea of the movement and 
sug^sls this last by way of associslion. Agreeably with this the order of psychical 
events in volitional action would be desire for object followed by idea of related 
action. Here it ia evident there is an inversion of the order of actual experience ; 
for the realisation of the desired object /o/2avi that of the action which is its causal 
condition. Since the idea of end ia here the antecedent and psychical cause of the 
whole process, the conative order supplies the typical example of that particular 
mode of causation which has been marked off as final, or as leleological deter- 
mination, 1.*., determination by end. It must be remembered, however, that while 
there is thus in the preliminary stage of voluntary action a transition from the idea 
of desired object to ibat of the appropriate action, as soon aa this latter presents 
itself the anticipation of the desired object as the end of the action takes its place 
BB the final stage of the anticipation of the whole experience, vi*., action followed 
by certain results. We have thus two 'moments' or phases in the full develop- 
ment of the conative process, (a) preliminary phase, desire inducing idea of move- 
ment, (b) completed phase, desire of movement thought of as leading on to realisation 
of end. Throughout this somewhat complicated process the interest continues to 
come from the idea of the desired object, the fixation of which ii the great sustaining 
force throughout. 

§ 19. Initiation and Actual Performance. When the force of 
a desire is thus concentrated upon, and made the psychical 
support of, a particular motor idea, the initiative stage of action 
is completed. As soon as a desire prompts us with sufficient 
intensity or strength and a suitable action is suggested with the 
requisite distinctness and stability, the actual performance follows, 
provided that there is nothing to counteract this prompting. No 
additional psychical initiative in the shape of a Jiat, or a con- 
scious process of resolve " I will to move," is required in this 
case. 

We may thus say that the volitional process which initiates 
the actual movement itself, together with the conscious experi- 
ence of this, as also of the attainment of end when the action is 
successful, is resolvable into the idea of a definite movement 
backed and sustained by the force of desire. 

As already observed, the actual movement itself is only of 
psychological account so far as it is conscious process, that is, an 
active experience. We know, however, that the processes in- 
volved in the execution of a movement are in part purely physio- 
logical. Thus the efferent transmission of the cortical excitation 
to the muscles lies outside the limits of mind, and no more 
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needs to be considered by the psycholo^st than the corres- 
ponding afferent process in the sensory nerve which precedes a 
sensation. 

At the same time psychologists customarily make a point of 
dwelling on the relation of the conative process (" willing") to 
the actual performance. The great metaphysical interest of 
this relation, as appearing to illustrate the causal action of mind 
on matter, would in itself appear to justify this excursion beyond 
the strict limits of psychology. 

From a scientific point of view, the process here referred tb 
must be regarded as a succession of a purely physical upon a 
psycho-physical process. The action of certain regions of the 
nerve-centres, correlated with the state of desire and motor 
representation, is followed by the out-going current of motor 
innervation. How, it may be asked, is this effected ? 

The psychologist is only interested in this properly physio- 
logical question in so far as it involves the fixing of the central 
nervous correlatives of the psychical process itself. And here 
we have two possible explanations. Those who hold to the 
out-going current theory of "active consciousness" {e.g.. Bain 
and Wundt) would say that the representation of a movement 
already engages those motor centres of the cortex from which the 
process of innervation issues. According to this view, we have 
first a stage of sub-excitation of central motor elements passing 
into a full excitation leading to an out-going discharge. The 
whole series of nervous events here is similar to what takes 
place when the sub-excitation of sensory tracts, giving rise to 
an idea, grows into a full excitation producing a 'subjective' 
sensation or hallucination. On the other hand, those who 
adopt the hj'pothesis that the whole conscious experience in 
muscular action is a product of peripherally induced sensations 
must of course connect all ideas of movement with sensory 
nerve-centres. It remains to show how this excitation of 
sensory centres leads on to the efferent process of motor dis- 
charge, and ingenious attempts have recently been made by 
lames and others to explain how the needed nervous arrange- 
ments can be brought about.^ 



S« Miinsterberg, DU WilUnshandluKg, iii., especially p. i^i ff. ; J; 
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produced by those (eflcx centripetal nerve ■ currents from tendon, joint, skin, and 
possibly muscle itself which have been started by the physical process of moving 
the part. It follows from what has been said above that, even if this conclusion 
were established much more firmly than it is, the result would not altei the 
fiychicai nature of the idea of movement as a mode of the ac 



§ 20. Variations in Type of Voluntary Movement. We have 
here studied the common type of the volitional process, vix., 
the initiation of a movement by a desire coupled with an idea 
of that movement. This genera! form of the process admits of 
certain variations. A vi-ord or two on these will complete our 
analysis of voluntary action. 

As already pointed out, the conative process is In many 
cases set going by a sensation, so that the whole action takes 
on the appearance of a complicated reflex movement. That 
this should be so is evident. Our voluntary actions are adjust- 
ments to particular external circumstances. Thus the move- 
ment of stretching out the hand straight in front is, primarily 
at least, definitely related to the fact of there being an object 
present which the agent can touch. In truth, a large part of 
the simpler human action, as observable in the first years of 
life, comes under the two heads of approaching or getting 
possession of agreeable objects, and receding from or getting 
rid of disagreeable ones. A special form of such reflex-like 
voluntary movement is illustrated in the movements called 
forth in the measurements of reaction-time (responses to 
signals), where, as we have seen, under special conditions, the 
customary order of the voHtional process is apt to be modified 
by special central preadjustments and a consequent overlapping 
of factors which are otherwise successive.* 

While, however, this is the fundamental type of movement, 
it is not the only one. As we shall see, the growth of experi- 
ence leading to more complicated ideational processes brings 
about what is, in appearance at least, a new form of voluntary 
movement, viz., internally or ideationally initiated. Thus we 



' Cf. above. I. p. 155, footnote '. 
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think of a needed book in another room or in a friend's house and 
go in quest of it. Here the process of desiring and acting is not 
started by any sense-stimulus of the moment. Even in such cases, 
however, the form of reflex movement is not wholly lost. For the 
processes of ideational suggestion, even when prolonged, depend, 
as we have seen, on sense-presentations as their starting-point. 
Thus the idea of the needed book will have been called up 
directly or indirectly by the perception of something in our 
present surroundings, e,g., a reference in another book. Not 
only so, it is evident that since all muscular action is deter- 
mined by the actual surroundings — for we cannot even move a 
limb save when certain external conditions are present, as room 
for movement— it follows that all volitional movements preserve 
something of the character of reflex or sensory-motor reactions. 

One other variety of voluntary movement demands a 
moment's attention. It is said that actions are brought about 
by vivid and persistent ideas of movement apart from desire- 
These ideo-motor actions, as they have been called, are illustrated 
in imitative movements, as when a man reproduces some of the 
balancing movements of a rope walker. We shall have occasion 
to refer to these later on. Here it is enough to point out that, 
properly speaking, these only come into the category of volitional 
phenomena so far as they are initiated by some analogue of desire. 

That this ingredient is present in many so-called ideo-motor 
movements is certain. Thus imitative movements are often 
prompted by a desire to try our hand at what we see another 
doing, an impulse to rival or excel, and so forth. Similarly the 
carrj'ing out of a movement vividly suggested by a present 
situation, as a boy's leap at the mere sight of a gate, a brook, 
and so forth, is always (in a perfectly normal condition of mind) 
due to a special pleasurable interest in the motor idea, e.g., as 
new and untried, as difficult, and so promising kvBo<;, which 
interest, the sustaining force of the process, involves at least 
a nascent desire in the shape of a wish to realise a pleasurable 
idea. 

Where, on the other hand, a movement follows quite 
independently of desire, it must of course be regarded as 
non-voluntary. This applies, for example, to those slight 
unintentional movements towards the object intently fixated 
in thought by help of which what is sometimes erroneously 
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called thought-reading, but is more correctly styled muscle- 
reading, is carried out. Here the involuntary character of 
the movements is clearly shown in the fact that the person 
who thus gives the clue is, as he thinks, trying to inhibit all 
such indications.' A like execution of motor impulse in 
opposition to a true conative or desiderative process is observ- 
able in the working out of an idee fixe, e.g., as when a man 
leaps from a precipice ; for in this case we have, it is evident, 
to do with the effect of morbid fascination, in which a painful 
idea of what is harmful, instead of being shrunk from, persists, 
and masters the attention.* 

Writers do not always make U cleat how fai they regard the mere idea of 
movement aa constituting a volitional piocesi. Thus when Wundt writes: "Ex- 
ternal voluntary action conBists in the apperception (>.«., attentive fixation) of an 
idea of movement" {loc. cit,, p. 470), it ia not quite evident whether be excludel the 
eflect of painful bscination. James, so far as [ understand him (0/. cil., iU chap, 
xxvi., eapecially p. 549 tf,), tteats all movements initialed by motor ideal as on a 
level with, if not actually included among, volitional phenomena. This is of course 
to Bet down pleasure and desire to the rank of mere accidtnlal features of the 
volitional process, a conclusion which James appears to accept. This seems not 
only bad psychology but bad biology. The ends of self-preservation require that 
the mete idea of movement should not produce movement which may be useless 
or even harmful ; that movement should only take place when something bene- 
ficial ia to be secured or something harmful avoided ; a result which (on the 
supposition of the approximate correspondence of the pleasurable and the bene- 
ficial, the painful and the harmful) is secured by the volitional process as above set 
forth. 

' The probable explanation of these slight involuntary movemenls is that, 
according to the theory of space-consciousness unfolded above, a vivid and steady 
tepresentation of a pailiculat spatial point or situation ituUidis that of movement 
towards the spot. The new dynamo-metiical eiperimenis might well occupy 
themselves with the problem whether steadily thinking of particular regions of 
Space, as in front, behind, to the right, does not involve nascent forms of those 
movements of head, or eye, or of limb, which would bring the visual or tactual 
sense to bear on these localities. A somewhat similar case of involuntary move- 
inents following on a vivid idea of the same, even when the person thinks himself 
checking the tendency, is that of table-turning, (See Carpenter, Mtntal Fkysiolagy, 
p. 292 S.) These phenomena illustrate fiitihei a tendency to that detachment 
of a sub-conscious from the (iilly conscious group of psycho-physical processes 
which meets us in the more striking manifestation of a split-up or disorganised 
personality in certain abnormal conditions (hysteria). (See W. James, op, tH., i, p. 
aoa a 

'The natare of such ideo-motor action is 

' (** iHlclUci, p. 336 ff. Carpenter give 

ons in his iScntal Physiology, chap, vi, 3. 
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g 21, Development of Voluntary Movement ; Growth i 

ckion. With this analysis of the process of voluntary action to 
guide us, we may proceed to trace the chief phases in its de- 
velopment. 

This progress will, it is evident, depend partly on the grovrth 
of the feelings and desires, partly on the extension of motor 
experience, that is, experience of movement and its results, 
subserving the acquisition of a stock of motor ideas. The first 
factor will be best considered in the following chapter in con- 
nexion with a full account of motives. In the present chapter 
we shall trace the progress of voluntary action as determined 
by the second factor, the extension of motor experience. Here 
we shall assume that certain simple forms of desire growing 
out of the organic wants, the elementary experience of sense- 
feeling, and the instinctive emotions, are present and opera- 
tive. 

The mastery of a particular movement for volitional 
purposes is a gradual process. A succession of tentatives is 
necessary before the precise form of movement is consciously 
differentiated or isolated, and retained in the form of an idea. 
As we saw above, the volitional adoption of movement is a 
process of selection. The primordial tendency to general 
diffused movement with any on-coming of feeling has to be re- 
stricted or inhibited. A child, when learning to write, to play 
the piano, and so forth, has to separate out a particular group 
of manual movements from among a miscellaneous throng of 
useless ones. Also the particular connexions of movement 
which are primordial and organically determined and known 
as "concomitant movements" {Mitbcwegungcn), as in the case 
of finger-movements, must be broken through,* 

By such repeated performances, aided by the laws of reten- 
tion and reproduction, the learner acquires definite motor ideas, 
and attaches these to ideas of their results, both those which are 
constant, depending on organic connexions, e.g., the visual (or 
auditory) results of movement, and those which are variable, 
depending on special circumstances, organic or environmental, 
as the state of hunger, and the pro.\imity of food, 

* On the early ataxic condition of childish movement, see MQnstcrberg, DU 
Willinshn,idl„ns. p. ai and p. 143. 
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As already implied, the repetition of movement, or what we 
call practice, tends to facilitate the process of initiation. The 
psycho-physical association or co-ordination of a particular 
movement with a particular result becomes fixed, so that less 
preliminary attention to the idea of movement is required. More 
particularly such recurring performance serves to repress as no 
longer needed the distinct idea of the motor experience itself. 
The bare idea of the wished-for result, e.g., the look of the door 
opened by one's arm, the sound produced by an act of articula- 
tion, suffices now to reinstate the appropriate action.^ 

§ 22. Complication of Movement: Construction. The acquisi- 
tion or mastery of particular movements leads on to the 
attainment of new and more complex forms by the help of these 
as elements. In other words, every acquired movement supplies 
material for further and more difficult acquirement.* 

The process which here takes place has already been indi- 
cated in the general account of construction. There presents 
itself a set of circumstances, with a correlative need, similar to 
previous ones, the motor actions appropriate to which have 
already been learned. This leads by an assimilative process to 
motor tentatives of a like character. Little by little the old 
type of action is modified in the required direction. That is to 
say, the preliminary guiding idea becomes clearer and more 
precise by successive modifications due to the experiences 
supplied by the series of tentatives. 

This acquisition of new movement, by help of previously 
acquired material, takes on its simplest form in a mere com- 
bination of elements.* Such combination may be simultaneous, 
as in joining movements of the arms and speech-organ in 
reciting; or successive, as in the actions of feeding, dressing 
oneself, and so forth. The vast majority of useful actions are 
made up of such successive movements with more or less of 
simultaneous combination also. As shown above, these succes- 



1 S« James, op. cil., ii, pp. 518, 519. 

*Aa already pointed out, the acquisition of voluntary movement proceeds la 
8ome extent by taking up and embodying hs elements of more complex and partly 
voluntary movements ceRex and instinctive movements. 

• By ' element ' is here meant relatively simple combination of moscular actiont. 
As pointed out above, in connexion with the prcscntative aspect of the iDbject, 
every movement involves ttie cO'Operation of a mimbec of muecles. 
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sions are held together in consciousness by the force of c 
tiguous association.' 

The process of modifying old motor acquisitions, though 
often spoken of as merely combination, is in reality combina- 
tion and separation. It is obvious that each integration of 
movements into an organic whole tends to keep these combined 
in this particular way. Hence when we require to re-combine 
the movements in new arrangements there is the force of the 
old associations to work against. A striking example of this is 
the boy's tendency to move his tongue when he learns to write, 
a practice probably due to the fact that in writing a word the 
learner must at the beginning distinctly represent the sound and 
the corresponding articulate movement.* 

§ 23. Imitative Movement. A considerable factor in the 
early development of voluntary movement is what is known as 
imitation. By an imitative movement is meant one which is 
called forth directly by the sight of that movement as performed 
by another. Thus it is an imitative action when a child pouts, 
shakes his head, and so on, merely in response to another's like 
movement.' 

Imitation implies a connexion between the visual percept of 
a movement and the idea of the movement itself as a complex 
of active and passive sensations. Hence it only begins to 
appear when the correlated centres have attained a certain de- 
velopment. It is often said that imitation is instinctive, that is. 
unacquired. But since it only begins to appear about the fourth 
month, when simple voluntary action directed towards an end 
is also first recognisable, it is probable that imitation is ac- 
quired.* 

Imitation presupposes a certain experience of movement and 

J See Vol. I. p. 308 tr. 

' This is well explained by F^^. Rrvue Philotapkiqui, r8B6, p. 546. The part 
played by isolation in Ibe combining of movements a iUusliated by Pieyet, Dit 
SicU del Kindts, p. ai4. 

■ The reproduction of anolher's movement through the auditory effect, as in 
imitating singing, etc., followt the same line of development. 

' On the Gcbc manifestations of the imitative impulse, Bee Prcyer, 0/. cit., p. 
17G IT. Preyei legards imitation as distinctly acquired. Strieker, however, main- 
tains that theie is an eaity form of instinctive (unteaint) imiuiion. (Utbtr dU 
BfWcguKgsvonUttungfa, pp. 10, Ji.) 
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a resulting stock of motor acquisitions. It presupposes, further, 
special attention to the movement in its connexion with the 
visual (or auditory) percept when the movement was carried out 
by the child itself. To wave the hand in response to another's 
action implies that the child recognises the similarity of the 
seen movement to the appearance of its own moving hand. It 
is a further question whether imitative movement should be re- 
garded as truly volitional. As a rapid reaction of a sensori- 
motor form, it has the look of a mechanical process. As already 
pointed out, imitative movement is of the ideo-motor type, vtx., 
that in which movement follows upon an idea of the same. 
In many cases, as in the instance given by Lotze,^ moving the 
arm in sympathetic concomitance with the movements of a 
billiard player, there appears to be no conscious purpose. In 
some cases, indeed, the imitative movement seems specially 
useless, as in imitative coughing.* When to this is added that 
imitation is at its strongest among children, savages, certain 
animals that just fall short of the higher human intelligence, 
and in states of idiocy, there is much to favour the view that 
it is purely ideo-motor, and so sub-volitional.' 

While it is undoubted that a vividly suggested idea of move- 
ment is the main element in the initiation of imitative movement, 
it is rarely, if ever, under normal conditions, the only factor. As 
suggested above, imitation follows on the persistence of motor 
ideas having a pleasurable interest. The child does not by any 
means imitate all the actions it sees, but only certain ones 
which specially impress it. In some casesit recognises them as 
significant, and adopts them as expressive signs, as in waving 
the hand in adieu. In other instances, as in imitating the 
actions of persons at table, it assimilates actions which it sees 
to be useful. In other cases, again, the movement is rendered 
assthetically interesting, as in the case of odd or funny gestures, 

' Mtd. Ptycktlegit, p, 393. 

* In my own case, imiiation is here a canscious getting rid oFthe subjective 

ritalion or ticlding in the thioal induced suggestively by the sound. 
' On the prevalence of imitation among savages and certain animals, see Dai- 
■ account of the Fuegians, Naluraliifi Voyage Round tin World, chap. x. 
151) ; cf. his Dtscenl of Man, pt. L chap. iii. ; also Romanes, Utntal Evolution 
nimali, p. 315. It was pointed out by Gurney that imitation plays a conspicu- 
part in the hypnotic state (hypnotic mimicry), (See Mind, xxxvi. p. 493.) 
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as also new and difficult movements which bring glory. Where 
these motives are laclving there is often an intellectual incentive 
at work, viz., the curiosity to see how a thing is done. Hence we 
have good reason to suppose that in most, at least, of a child's 
imitation there is a rudiment of desire. For the rest, the abun- 
dant imitative activity of early life illustrates the slrength of 
iheplayful impulse, of the disposition to indulge in motor activity 
for the sake of its intrinsic pleasuraWeness. 

In this account of imitative movement we have supposed 
that it is a faithful reproduction of an action that has been 
previously acquired under the pressure of some special desire. 
Here the process of learning is confined to assimilating the 
seen movement of another to the child's own previously executed 
and seen movements. But imitation is rarely of this simple 
form. Its value as a factor in the development of voluntary 
movement depends on the circumstance that it leads to the 
acquisition of new combinations. A child learns to talk, for 
example, by striking out for the first time particular combina- 
tions of articulate movement under the stimulus and guidance of 
others' speech. Here it is evident the process is more complex. 
The new imitated action must be recognised as partially similar 
to the child's own past movements, and so suggest these. The 
motor ideas thus revived will then be modified and combined very 
much as in the constructive process of independent acquisition. 
Imitation, as just remarked, is a characteristic of early years. 
The later processes of development tend to restrict its range. 
The growth of the higher controlling motives which have to be 
considered by-and-by serves to inhibit the naive primitive im- 
pulse to imitate what others do. At the same time the mimetic 
impulse is not rendered inoperative : it is only narrowed and 
specialised by an intensification of the element of conscious 
purpose. Thus the boy imitates what he thinks to be fine, as a 
particular gait or form of speech; what he sees to be useful, 
e.g., manual dexterities; what his moral and his Ksthetic sense 
tell him to be worthy, as brave deeds, and so forth. The 
purposive character grows specially distinct in all comic imita- 
tion or mimicry, which aims at a jHdsi-artistic effect of ludicrous 
spectacle. 

§ 24, Movement and Verbal Suggestion : tlie Word of Command. 
Very closely related to imitative movement is that form called . 
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forth by the presentation of some arbitrarily attached sign of move- 
ment, such as the gesture signifying ' Come here ! ' or a verbal 
symbol. Here, too, there is an associative connexion between par- 
ticular sense-presentations (sights or sounds) and corresponding 
motor ideas ; only that in this case the connexion is not organi- 
cally determined from the outset, but formed by the processes of 
education. In training a dog or a child to respond to signs, 
that is, to obey, the object is to induce such a close connexion 
between the rousing sign and the motor reaction as that the 
latter shall follow certainly and immediately. 

According to the common view, the responsive movements 
which we call obeying are acquired by a properly volitional pro- 
cess, viz., the desire to avoid punishment, to earn reward, or to 
please the commander. And there is no doubt that this properly 
describes what takes place in all drill-like discipline. At the 
same time it must be remembered that there is a wider influence 
co-operating at all stages. This influence is the tendency of all 
motor ideas, when sufficiently vivid and stable, to realise them- 
selves in actual movement. Words are, as already pointed 
out, potent suggestors. To name a movement, as in the 
request ' Give me your hand,' is to call up a vivid representation 
of this movement. The interest of being addressed suffices 
for a direction of the attention in the required way. Hence 
the response is swift, easy, and but half- volitional, from the 
first, i.e., as soon as the signs are understood.^ 

This power of calling forth sign-provoked movements in 
others is a chief instrument in education. The disposition in 
young creatures to move when movement is suggested, aided 
by the strength of those social feelings which lead to respectful 
attention to what older people say, serves to give the educator 
a large direction of early activity. By such educative direc- 
tion movement is indefinitely modified and expanded, and so 



^ That such responses to verbal (or other] signs do tate place under [he maBleiful 
suggestive ness of the word is illustrated in the now TamiUar phenomena of hypnotic 
suggestion. According to the most recent views, the motor responses in this condi- 
tion are conscious. Yet their immediacy in cases where the action is grotesque 
and even harmful, as when the subject is bidden drink socneihing which is visibly 
repulsive to the normal state, shows Chat there Is no intelligent realisation and 
sdoption of tlie m 
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the development of voluntary command of the motor orgi 
greatly furthered.^ 

§ 25. Internal Origination ofMovenunt. In all the forms of 
movement considered so far action is of the reflex or sensori- 
motor pattern, occurring in response to certain sense- presenta- 
tions. A higher stage is reached when movement becomes 
detached from such external sensuous provocatives, and follows 
on an internal process of ideation. In this way it becomes 
internally, or, to speak in physiological language, centrally, 
initiated. This internal origination is illustrated whenever 
the idea of a particular movement is suggested by processes of 
ideation, as when a child goes back on his forgotten promise 
to do something, and then sets about carrj-ing out the action. 
Here, as already pointed out, we have merely a complication of 
the primordial reflex type of movement through the interposi- 
tion of certain psycho-physical processes answering to the 
ideational train. 

It is to be noted that after a certain amount of experience 
of bodily movement, and the acquisition of something like a 
complete visuo-tactual map of the moving organs, together 
with a vocabulary' of these and their various movements, ideas, 
of this, that, and the other movement, tend to recur with 
greater and greater facility. Moreover, the extension of the 
process of repetition or practice greatly furthers the readiness 
to move as soon as an idea arises. Hence there emerges a 
new type of movement, viz., one detached from the special 
impulses and desires which first called it into existence. This 
is illustrated whenever we move a limb frovi the mere wish to do 
so. Here, it is evident, there is shown a special facility in re- 
presenting particular movements with the required detiniteness ; 
for the desire to move may be a motive of the weakest intensity 
which we can hardly define save by calling it the capricious 
wish to realise an idea simply because it happens to be present.' 

It is evident that the acquisition of this ability to move 
instantly, and with the required precision through the medlacy 

1 This is but one side of [he tceulC of external sign-working control of move- 
ment. As we shall see hy-and-by, it acts also, and laigely, in the ditectioD of 
restraining 01 inhibiting movement. 

• The nature of the motive will have to be considered later 01 
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of the mere wish to move, serves greatly to further the whole 
process of motor acquisition. By thus gaining a ready com- 
mand over every variety of ordinary bodily movement, apart 
from other movements, and also from the promptings of par- 
ticular external circumstances, the learner is put into a much 
better position for carrying out those processes of re-combination 
of elements through which further advance is secured. 

§ 25a. Voluntary Movement and Consciousness of Power. The 
succession of stages in the growth of voluntary movement just 
described brings with it, in an imperfect or obscure form, a new 
conative element, viz., the consciousness of self as agent and of 
its power of producing certain effects in the world of presenta- 
tions. A word or two on this concomitant may suffice at this 
stage, seeing that a fuller consideration of the subject will have 
to be made hereafter. 

It was pointed out above that the conative process, strictly 
speaking, ends with the transition from the idea to the actual 
presentation of the movement. What follows (process of inner- 
vation, contraction of muscle, etc.) depends on extra-psychical, 
i.e., purely physiological, causes. At the same time, these 
physiological processes contribute new psychical elements, 
viz., not only the full sensational form of the active conscious- 
ness itself (muscular sensations), but also immediately atten- 
dant changes in the presentation -scheme, such as that of the 
visual picture due to the movement of an arm across the 
field. Now these changes in the presentation-scheme consti- 
tute the most interesting factor in what we call 3 voluntary 
movement. The mere conative process, or volition, when, as 
in the case of a paralysed limb, it fails to originate these 
changes, is, as we know, regarded as incomplete, and the 
patient is apt to fall into the illusion that his arm has been 
moved. It is through attending to these changes, as uniformly 
following (under normal conditions) particular conative pro- 
cesses, that we come by our idea of power or causal agency. 

There is reason to think that the child begins to note these 
sequences at an early date, and so to arrive at a dim conscious- 
ness of its power. At first, this may be supposed to take the 
form of a cognition of the dependence of an outward efi'ect, e.g., 
approach or removal of an object, on the movement of " my " 
limb^ As we saw above, the child's first idea of self is a sen- 
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Euous image, viz., that of its corporeal frame. The actions of its 
limbs are, as explained above, localised in, or referred to, these, 
and thus connected with the bodily self. Indeed, this first 
crude idea of self is probably hardly less one of a moving or 
active frame, than of a sensitive organism, subject to pleasure 
and pain. 

As ideation develops the line of cleavage between the self 
and not-self will be shifted. The agent will now be thought o 
as the imaging and desiring subject, and the bodily movement 
will tend, on its visual side at least, to be taken up into the 
group of resulting changes in the presentation-world. This 
stage will have been reached as soon as movement assumes 
the form described in the preceding paragraph. 

To note the dependence of a movement on the internal idea 
of, and wish for, that movement, is to realise the causal agency 
of the ego as the desirer or wisher. Here, then, we see the 
dawn of that consciousness of power, agency, causal relation of 
the self to the world of not-self, on the model of which, as 
hinted above, all our ideas of physical action and physical force 
themselves are probably fashioned.' 



Habit. 

I 26. General Nature of Habit. The development of move- 
ment here traced out illustrates in a specially clear manner the 
working of the law or principle of habit. The general nature 
of this principle and its bearing on our psychical life as a whole 
have been touched on already.* We have now to consider it 
more fully as specially affecting the processes of voluntary move- 
ment. 

Habit is a product of acquisition. In this respect it differs 
from instinct, with which otherwise it has much in common. 
We say we do a thing from habit, e.g., nod back when a person 
not recognised nods to us, when as a consequence of long practice 
and frequent repetition the action has become in a measure or- 
ganised, and thus shorn of some of its original appanage of full 

I C/. what was said above. Vol. I, p. 164 T., on tbe liist idea of self, and, p. 444 
fF., on the genesis of the idea of cause. 
'See above, Vol. I. p. jy and p. 101. 
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consciousness or attention. The characteristic note of habit is 
mechanicaiity. In its most forcible manifestation habitual 
movement approaches to a sub-conscious reflex, as in the case 
just referred to. Hence Hartley spoke of habit-transformed 
movements as " secondarily automatic," to distinguish them from 
the primary or congenital reflexes. 

It is thus evident that in habit we have in a particular way 
to do with that lapse of the intenser degrees of consciousness 
which accompanies an approximation of nervous structures to 
a state of perfect adjustment to the environment. The oft- 
repeated action becomes habitual and so automatic because the 
nervous centres engaged have taken on special modifications, 
have, according to the customary physiological figure, become 
' seamed ' by special lines of discharge. The perfect fixation of 
a habit appears to liberate the highest cortical centres from all 
but the slighest measure of co-operation in the process, the 
greater part of the central work (transmission of a definite kind 
of afferent excitation into a definite path of motor discharge) 
being now carried out by help of stably fixed arrangements in 
subordinate centres.^ 

It is to be noted that habit, in its wide sense, includes all 
the results of repetition and practice. Hence an action begins 
to come under the law of habit as soon as it is acquired. It is 
evident, indeed, that the volitional process in its complete, fully- 
conscious form is restricted to new, or at least infrequent, 
actions. It is only when I have to do something new and un- 
familiar that I need to realise, with the maximum distinctness, 
by a special concentration of attention, the idea of the object or 
end and the idea of the required movement. 

The on-coming of habit is shown by two principal criteria. 
First of all, repetition of movement tends to remove all sense of 
effort and to render the movement easy. This growing facility 
in executing a movement is a complex psycho-physical pheno- 
menon, depending partly on processes of organic growth 

' Whether iuch a Becotnlary automatic action involves the formation oF a »ul>- 
COrtical " Ehort-cul " ia doubtful. It seems reasonable to suppose that the efTect 
of repetition and habit may be to facilitate the tiansmisston of the nervous dis- 
charge along delioite cortical ' paths,' thereby shortening the process, and *o 
suppressing, or at least reducing to a minimum duration, certain racmbeia of the 



t«>chi«l sc 



(See Ziehen, of. cU., p. 161 f^) 
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which involve the peripheral organs, as in the strengthening 
effect of exercising particular groups of muscles, shown in a 
lessening of the muscular strain ; partly on the formation of the 
central connexions already alluded to, which manifests itself in 
a diminution of the strain oi attention. 

In the second place, habit involves and manifests itself in a 
consolidation of the processes of association involved. One of 
the most familiar characteristics of habit is prompt succession 
of a movement on the recurrence of the idea of a desired object. 
Here the intermediate idea of the movement itself is repressed 
or skipped. This swift succession of movement, upon the bare 
suggestion of something obtainable, depends on the laying down 
of special lines of nervous discharge by which the transmission 
of the current is expedited. 

A further and more striking result of this fixing of associa- 
tive connexion is the co-ordination of particular sense-presenta- 
tions with appropriate motor responses. This is illustrated in 
the recurring movements of everyday life, as taking out a latch 
key on approaching one's door. Where this process is complete 
there lapses not only the initiative idea of the movement, but 
even the idea of procurable object. Thus when a man automatically 
winds up his watch on taking it out of his pocket during the 
operation of dressing for dinner, the action seems to be wanting 
in all ideational initiation. The movement has for its sole 
psychical initiator the complex presentation of the moment, viz., 
the handling and seeing of the watch under these particular 
circumstances. Here then the habitual movement approximates 
to a pure conscious reflex, a movement following at once on a 
sensational stimulus without intervention of idea of end or of 
movement,* 

§ 27. Habit and Chains of Movement. As we saw when 
dealing with the process of association, series of movements 
tend by repetition to grow consolidated, so that each step 
calls up the succeeding ones without a distinct intervention of 
consciousness. Simple examples of this are to be found in the 

' It ia not of course easy 10 say when all vestige of ideation disappeats. Jamei 
instances the putting out of ibe band (o lake a cherry tom the dessert ptate when 
nit inclination lo eat has Bubsided. This is a pretty clear instance of a mechanical 
movement, yet my own experience suggests that even here there is present a shted 
of desire, the irrepressible wish to eat a dainty even after appetite is sated. 
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seriea of movements involved in walking, dressing and undress- 
ing, in playing a piece of music from memory, reciting a familiar 
poem, and so forth,^ 

Such chains of movement approximate in their lack of clear 
consciousness, their mechanical regularity, and promptness of 
succession to the motor sequences in breathing, and other 
primarily automatic movements. These characters imply that 
particular central nervous arrangements have become com- 
pleted, by which a stimulus supplied by the carrj'ing out of 
one member of the series of movements instantly evokes the 
discharge required for the carrying out of the next member. 
What differentiates such habitual chains from primarily auto- 
matic successions is the initial volitional impulse. 1 must con- 
sciously and voluntarily start the walking, the dressing, and so 
forth. But the start is all, so far as volition is concerned. The 
succession then takes care of itself, and, what is more, is 
carried out better for thS non-intervention of attention. That 
is to say, the intrusion of volition in the mechanical part of the 
arrangements tends, as we all know, to derange these. 



Such chaini of movement lack distinct volilianal impulses other than the 
original one, and also distinct motor representations. As we saw above, a 
•uccesaion of movements consists of a chain of motor experience and of cone- 
■ponding sensations of touch, sight, or hearing. When often repeated the muscular 
aensatioQ, together with the passive sensation attending the execution of any step 
in the movement, appears at once to bring on the next movement without the inter- 
vention of a distinct representation of ttiis movement. In other words, such chains 
of movements are a succession of (partially conscious) reflexes. The fact that the 
intrusion of a volitional impulse in the shape of a special direction of attention to 
one of the steps in the process distinctly deranges such a habitual train suggeata 
that the mechanical effect here brought about depends on a perfect co-ordination of 
functional activities of certain lower centres, which cn-ordination would only be 
interfered with by the intrusion of any action firom the highest centres answering 
to the processes of conscious volition.' 

I 2711. HabiliialCoKcomitanlsofMovtmint. Closely connected with such habitual 
aeries are habitual simultaneous combinations of movements. Where we have been 
in the way of doing a number of things together, as using certain gestures while 
•peaking, the movements tend to become co-ordinated into one group. This result 
I illustrated in the indispensableness of habitual, though otherwise 
tricks o{ manner. As is well known, persons are apt when carrying 01 

C/. above, Vol. I. p. 30S ff. 

Whether these lower Centre* are ever altogether aub-rarhVal is, as hinted 
before, uncertain. On the central conditions involved in these secondarily 
chains, see Munaleil>eig, Dii WillmsliaiullHiig, p, 149 if. 



I' C/. above, ' 
» Whether tl 
before, uncertain 
automatic chains 
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scioui AcUona, more particululy those of Rpcaking in public, to tLceomptny tbete 
by tiick-movements, such as playing with a waistcoat hutton, or a watch-chain. 
They were probably adapted at first as a vent for or rclier to nervousness, and have 
become Gxed by habitual association. The action of habit, as " second nature " in 
such cases, is seen in the fact that when the concomitant subconscious trick is cut 
off, as by the ptaciical joke of removing the button or walch-chain, the progress 
of the conscious action itscif is interfered with. The two nervous processes 
have here become organised into one process, so that the derangement of the 
seemingly useless concomitant throws Out of gear the whole central apparatus 
involved.' 

i lyb. Hahil and Raulmt. In the above account of habit the influence of the 
principle has been traced in the production of movement only. Yet, as was sug. 
gcstcd above when dealing with the feelings and again in treating of the 
denies, habit has to do also with these imporlsiit antecedents of voluntary mov^ 
ments.' Taken as including the whole eifect of repetition in inducing subsequent 
recurrence, habit shows itself in the tendency of most men to be regular and 
periodic in their desires and impulses. The man of routine goes through the whole 
cycle of his daily avocations largely under the lead of habit. Thus certain desires 
recur at stated times, and in this way take on something of the character of those 
original bodily appetites which arise through periodically recurring organic feelings. 
In this u-ay the whole series of daily pursuits, the rising and dressing, break- 
fasting, going to the place of business, and so forth, tends to get welded into a 
tingle chain of actions, with, at most, a partial development of desiie for each sue 
ceeding pursuit when the proper hour arrives. 

§ 28. Degrees 0/ Habitual Co-ordination. It follows from our 
general definition of the principle, that habit shows itseU in 
very unlike degrees of strength. The process of organic 
attachment is more or less complete in the case of different 
movements. We may now glance at these differences in the 
strength of habit, and seek to determine their conditions. 

We may estimate the prompting force of habit in more 
ways than one. The most obvious index to its influence 
is lapse of psychical initiation as seen in the swiftness 
of the motor response. All the popular examples of habit, as 
the story of the victimised soldier who dropped his dinner at 
the word " Attention 1 " shouted by some practical jokers, illus- 
trate this feature- The swifter the response to a particular 

' C/. what was said above (Vol. I. p. 150) on the motor concomitants of idea- 
tional attention. See, further, Carpenter, Mental Physiology, pp. 372, 373. The 
survival as habitual nick of what was presumably in its inception a useful action 
(as giving relief) is analogous to that of a once-useful action under the form of an 
expressional movement. On the whole subject of habitual association of move- 
ments, see James, op. cit., i. p. 114 ff. 

' See p, 3S fr. and p. 204 f. 
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sense-stimulus the more of force of habit is there indicated. 
Another criterion is speciality or precision of response. All 
habitual actions of the more pronounced type are definite 
varieties of movement specially co-ordinated with equally 
definite varieties of sensation-complex. When only partially 
formed a habit continues to display something of the uncertainty, 
the ' Weitlaufigkeit,' of the half-acquired movement. The 
soldier's loss of his dinner was due to the unerring precision 
of the habitual reaction, the swift dropping of the arms into 
the vertical line on the recurrence of the customary signal. 
The stronger the habit, the more definite or exact will be the 
response Another measure of strength of habit closely con- 
nected with the preceding is uniformity, or wifailingntss of 
response whenever the proper stimulus occurs. This criterion, 
together with speciality or definitencss, gives to habit its 
unvarying and monotonous character, its resemblance to the 
actions of a machine, and to those lower nervous reflexes 
which come nearest to mechanical actions. Lastly, the 
strength of a habit is directly measurable in terms of the 
difficulty of modifying it by special volitional effort. Half- 
formed habits can be easily altered : wholly formed, only by 
dint of extraordinary volitional effort. 

Employing such criteria, we can draw up a scale of 
habitual movement. At the upper extremity we have the 
"secondarily-automatic" type of movement. This extreme 
variety approaches the primarily automatic in more ways 
than one. Thus it resembles instinct in its stubborn blindness 
and refusal to discriminate. Just as an animal under the force 
of instinct sometimes lays its egg in the wrong place through 
overlooking difference, so a man will now and again under 
the force of habit take out his latch key when approaching 
somebody else's door. The amusing stories of the quaint, 
useless things done by learned men and others in a " fit of 
abstraction " illustrate this absence of discriminating attention 
to the objects actually before them.' 

* Studenls all the world over love to tell Buch atoricB of their ins 
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certain Ceiitiany University a Blury used to circulate of a professac who, walking 
out one moonlight night along a tree-sen lincllcd road, leaped over ■ whole scries of 
tree ihadows under the impression that they were ditch-like hollows. Such want of 
disdiminalion, the necesiiary consequence of lapse of attention, letvei to limit tlie 
■pcciality, 01 degree of exact adjustment of the habitual movement. 
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From this exlreme variety downwards we have a serial 
manifestations of habit ^v-ith less and Iles of the cliaracterist 
jast dwelt upon. Thus the kicking away a stone lying on one's 
path is less habitual than the warding off a blow with one's 
right arm. It is less swift, less specialised, for it will be some- 
times removed by the other leg or by a switch of our stick, 
and less uniform, for we only thrust it aside at all in a certain 
percentage of cases. 

The main conditions on which these varj-ing degrees of 
habit depend appear to be the following; (i) The amount of 
time and attention given to the particular movement or com- 
bination of movements so as to make it our own. Since habit 
is superinduced on a volitional process, it is evident that the 
action must first be perfectly acquired through a conscious 
process of acquisition. (2) The frequency with which the 
particular stimulus has been followed by the particular move- 
ment. This condition, repetition, or frequency of performance, 
is the great determinant of strength of habit. (3) The unbroken 
uniformity of past responses. By this is meant that a par- 
ticular stimulus S should have always been followed by a 
particular motor reaction M, not sometimes followed at other 
times not, or followed by another sort of movement, as M'. This 
condition evidently goes to determine the degree of unfailing- 
ness, as also of specialisation in the habit. Thus, children 
who are sometimes required to do a certain thing by their 
parents, but now ^nd again allowed to intermit the action, 
never acquire perfect habits. Similarly in all cases where a 
choice of action is left over. 

It li evident li'om this that habit and memory arc, m psycho-phyracal 
procesMSt cloaely related. The operations of (intelleclual) learning are an illustia- 
tion of habit, inasiniich as they show the eHect of lejietitian and prutice in 
facilitating a peycho- physical (ormation. Since, moreover, all learning hat a 
motoc factor, i^,, mliculating a series of words, it conies in pajt under Ihe head of 
habit viewed as organisation of motor processea. Conversely, a» we have just seen, 
habit is the result of a process of acquisition which is subject to very much the 
same psycho-physical conditions (formation of physiological "traces," and neural 
' paths') as intellectual acquiailion. The difference between conscious memory 01 
reproduction and habit is that the former (in its complete form) includes an extended 
central process and its psychical concomitant, distinct ideation. The reinstate- 
ment may be sudden and mechanical, like the on-bringing of movement by habit ; 
but il is the reinstatement of a psychical phenomenon, an idea. It is only in the 
reproduction of ideational series or trains, w here (as we have Seen) the constituent 
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meinben miy receive the mir.imiim of aileniion, that we see the true counterput of 
motor habit in the region of memoty. For the rest it is plain thai if, with Hering, 
we extend the proper piychological meaning of ' memory,' making it cover uncon- 
■cious, i.t., purely pliy Biological, moditicationa, habit will be viewed as one phaw of 
■ucb ' organic ' memory.* 

§ 29. Habit and Plasticity of Movement. It is evident from 
our account of habit that it is essentially a process of fixation, a 
restriction of movement to definite lines. Habitual actions, 
just because they become sub-conscious and largely non-volun- 
tary, are rendered stable and unalterable. Habit thus presents 
one aspect which is opposed to all that we understand by 
development or progress. Itself the product of development, it 
tends in its turn to obstruct to some extent further development. 
We see this in the boy's manual feats, moving the hands or 
fingers in ways opposed to the habitual, which therefore as 
master-strokes excite admiration ; in the" difficulty the tyro 
at the oars encounters in turning his boat, rowing with one 
arm and backwatering with the other; and in the common 
failure of stout resolve to break through noxious habits. 

While, however, in its narrower and more rigid form, habit 
diminishes the plasticity of the neuro-muscular apparatus, it 
would be an error to suppose that it is wholly an obstacle to pro- 
gress. This would be to overlook the range of the principle, its 
influence in cases where action falls far short of the automatic 
stage, and also to misunderstand the nature of motor develop- 
ment. What we call new movements are never wholly new, 
and, as pointed out above, the perfect mastery of particular 
movements always helps us to the mastery of others. Thus the 
movements of equilibration and locomotion in skating are, as 
every learner knows, greatly furthered by previously acquired 
and habitual movements. The learning here consists in a few 
and comparatively slight modifications of old combinations in 
particular directions; and though the modifications may be 
difficult through the obstructive force of the previous co-ordina- 
tions, they are a far less difficult operation than would be the 
learning of the whole group of movements de novo. 

I 2911. HahU and Volition. The characterislic of habit here touched on 

btingt oDt the relation of habit- prompted to voluntary movements. VoUtion, ai a 

L ' C/. above, Vol. I. p. 353. 
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conscious process, is selective, and voluntary aclion consequently modifiable.' 
Habit, though a pioduct of volitional activity, tends to become Bub^conscioua and 
automatic, and so fixed and unalterable. So &r as this is the case, the movement 
ceases to be our own in Ibe sense that we consciously initiate it, and can inhibit or 
alter it as circumstances require, flow far oui ordinary habits are thus cut oETfiom 
the pgychO'physical process of volition it is difficult to say. In early life, at leant, 
while the neive-centieB are as yet plastic, habits may be modified if only asulGcient 
strength of motive is forthcoming. ThiK ii aeen in the possibility of learning new 
combinations of movement, as in dancing, and M forth. Even iti later life long 
and stubborn habits may be broken through by men of exception ftlly strong will. 
Yet there comes a time when the process of organisation resists all funhec modi- 
fying influence. 

i igb. Biological Virte of Hnb'it. Aa hinted above, habit, that ia, facility, 
promptness, and certainty in carrying out specialised modes of acquired reaction, 
is useful to the organism, in so far as like circumstances recur, giving riae to like 
needs. The readiness with which we stretch out the hand to take what we want, 
and vary the direction of the movements according to the seen differences in the 
position of the object, illustrates the economising of organic force. Had vi'c to con- 
centrate our attention on the action as the baby has when first acijuiting it, we 
should never get a thousandth part of our life-work done.' 

At the same time, the organising process of habit is clearly harmful, so Gu as 
it hinders that ever new modification of movement which the changing character 
of our environment and of our own needs demands. Thus the soldier's hasty 
dropping of his dinner is an illustration of the biological harmfiilnesa of habit when 
it becomes a specialisation of response fixed in txcas of iXi unifurmily of outward 
circumitanrci. Our tendency to go on dating our letters, etc., with a particular 
year after entering on its successor illuslraies the ob struct! veness of habit lo further 
progress. 

The ideal biological conception would be fixed, unvarj-Ing mode of response (or 
all cases where the circumstances require and can permit it, want of perfect fixity 
in the degree in which variation is called for. Such an ideal conception is, how. 
ever, never perfectly realisable. Nature, that is, the laws of our neuro- psychical 
organism, gives us a compromise which, though it has its drawbacks, works on the 
whole fairly wett. ^Vhat wc find is a practically unalterable degree of habit for 
all cases where the response ia useful gtnirally, that is, in the large majority of 
cases. Thus, though the dropping of the dinner was a mistake, it followed on ex- 
ceptional artificially induced circumstances, and so did not aflect the validity of the 
general rule of military life that swift response to command is beneficial lo the 
doer. In like manner it may be said that temporally uscfiil habits, as that of dating 
letters, are beneficial (because in the main appropriate), provided that the effort of 
altering iliem when the time comes is inconsiderable.* 

' The converse is not necessarily tnie. It is found that the actions of a frog 
which has been deprived of its cerebral hemispheres will vary adjuslively within 
certain limits, though consciousness, and therefore volition, are presumably alto- 
gether absent in the case. (See Ziehen. Leilfaden dir fhyiiol. Piychologit^ pp. 8, 9, 
who still further adds to the confusion of psychological nomenclature ty calling 
such unconscious yet variable reactions " automatic ".) 

» Cf. above, I. p. 78 ff. and 103 ff. 

■ A precisely similar line of remark may be applied to instinctive actioiu. 
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Though sometimes wrong or missing the mark, they are right in the vast majority 
of cases. As we saw above, Ziehen brings out the £act of a similar general or pre- 
ponderant utility in the case of reflex actions. 
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g I. Simple and Complex Action, In the previous chapter 
we have traced the process by which each of us acquires the 
command of his moving organs. It is in consciously bringing 
these into play that we first carry out conative processes, or, 
as we popularly express it, exercise our will. Such voluntary 
movements, moreover, are the necessary prK-condition of all 
higher and more complex ■ conative processes. As already 
implied, the highest manifestations of will include conscious 
muscular action as their essential and differentiating factor. 

This higher type of complex action is distinguished from 
that simple type of action which we have hitherto studied, viz., 
voluntary movement, partly, by the greater complexity of the 
motor factor itself. That is to say, the later and more difficult 
actions consist of integrated series of mutually adjusted move- 
ments or combinations of movements. This is seen by a 
glance at the complex co-ordinations which make up the 
occupations of a man's business or profession. Here numerous 
movements and combinations of these corresponding to the 
writing of a letter, conversing with a client, and so forth, have 
to be integrated into a systematic course or plan of action. 

Such complex co-ordinations are, it is evident, only possible 
by help of a good deal of preliminary forecasting of result or 
what we have called ideational initiation, It is the grovrth or 
expansion of this internal ideational factor which most plainly 
marks off the higher region of action from the lower region of 
voluntary movement. What we call a mature action, the full 
expression of a man's will, is one that is preceded by a good 
deal of reflexion, and is, moreover, the outcome of a ric^ 
(234) 
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complex play of feelings or motives. Early action is charac- 
terised by impulsiveness, that is, simplicity of initiative, late 
action by rationality or ' thought fulness,' that is, complexity 
and fulness of initiative. 

Thla is seen in the everyday use of language. We conunoiily call an action 

a moBtmtnl when litlle representativeneas enters into it, and when consequently 
the movement itaelf bulks as the chief part of the whole process. On the other 
hand, we dignify it by the term aclioH when the resuils of the movement, so far as 
they are represented, become a prominent feature. Thus slrelching out the arm 
in imitation of another would generally be described us a movement : whereas the 
■ame movement if performed in order to present something to a person would be 
called an action. The relation is seen, too, in the fact that very diffetent move- 
ments, if leading to the same kind of result, and having Che same motive, would be 
gpolien of as one and the same kbd of action, t.g,, greeting an acquaintance 
(whctbet by bead or arm movement, etc.). 
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§ 2. Intethcitial Factor in Growth of Will, This transfor- 
mation of simple inio complex action is conditioned by the 
progress of experience and the growth of the higher province 
of intellectual activity, viz., ideation or representation. The 
effect of this expanding ideation will be to suggest a larger 
variety of desirable objects. The child's cravings are prompted 
by actual sensations, e.g., hunger, or by percepts, e.g., the 
sight of something agreeable. As the inner ideational life 
unfolds, ideas of pleasure-bringing objects are added through 
processes of suggestion. Thus, as experience teaches the uses 
and enjoyments of common objects about him, desires will be 
awakened by a larger and larger number of percepts. Not 
only so, the growth of ideation will enable him to imaginatively 
move forward to a greater and greater distance from the actual 
present. And while in this manner more conative material 
is supplied by the ideational trains, there is a greater power 
of steadily fixating this material. In this way ideas of 
desirable things, realisable not only in the immediate but in 
the remote future, acquire a footing in the mind, and so come 
to be effective stimuli to conative exertion. 

Not only does the growth of ideation thus amplify the range 
of conative impulse by multiplying occasions of desire, but it 
serves to introduce greater complexity into action. More 
particularly the processes of associative integration tend to 
enrich the initiative stage of voluntary action. Thus, as we 
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shall see more fully by-and-by, where our desired object is 
found by experience to be incompalible with others, the idea 
of the one will be apt to be accompanied with that of the 
other, and so the conative process complicated by the element 
of reflexion. 

This process of associative integration will, it is evident, 
embrace the motor ideas which enter into voluntary action. 
It is by such associative integration that a child learns to 
co-ordinate a series of movements into a planful action directed 
to a distant result. In carrying out such a methodical course 
each stage of the action must be represented in its right place 
in relation to other stages, and the whole series associatively 
connected with the idea of the desired object. 

Again, one and the same action may be found to be followed 
by a number of results, some of them not intended. Here 
experience introduces another kind of complexity. When the 
action is afterwards thought of, the idea of the undesired, as 
well as of the desired, results will be apt to recur. By the 
formation of such associations, as we shall see more clearly 
presently, action takes on a still higher degree of reilective 
consciousness. 

§ 3- Affective Factor in Growth of Will. The growth of will 
is conditioned, in the second place, by the development of 
feeling. Since, as we saw above, feeling supplies the spring 
or impelling force in conation, it is evident that the expansion 
of the affective life must tend to advance the development of 
conation. 

In studying the early growth of will we assumed that only 
the simpler feelings came into play. The command of the 
bodily organs is gained to a considerable extent under the 
stimulus of the sense-feelings. The first desires and aversions 
which rouse the muscular organs are connected with the plea- 
sures and pains of the bodily life and the senses. With these 
impulses there co-operate from an early period others derived 
from the primitive or instinctive emotions, such as the love of 
activity and of displaying one's power, rivalry, and the early 
crude form of curiosity, or the desire to inspect objects. The 
effect of the first awakening of social feeling is seen in the 
impulse of imitation, and still more clearly in that of obedience 
to ccn:m::nd5, both of which, as we have found, contribute. 
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in an important measure, to the early development of move- 
ment. 

As the feelings grow in number ami the higher forma of 
emotion begin to appear, the conative process is prompted by a 
larger variety of desires. Thus the child bet;ins to act for the 
sake of earning praise, of giving pleasure to others, or of doing 
what is right for its own sake. In this v^^ay each new advance 
in emotional development tends to widen the range of desire in 
a corresponding measure. 

It is to be observed that the effect of this development of the 
feelings on conation involves a further increase in the ideational 
or representative factor in voluntary action. As we saw above, 
the higher feelings are marked off from the lower by their 
greater complexity and degree of representativeness. Accord- 
ingly, as action comes under the dominion of these higher 
feelings it necessarily takes on more of a reflective or thoughtful 
cast. Thus a child who aims at winning the commendation of 
his parent or teacher is ipso facto representing a remote and not 
easily imagined result of his action, viz., the effect of it on 
another's opinion, and through this on the relation between 
himself and this person. 

§ 4. Motive-Ideas. As this last illustration suggests, there 
now appears as a result of this development of ideation and 
feeling a new form of conative stimulus, which we can de- 
scribe as Motive-Idea. The simplest form of a conscious pur- 
suit of end involves, as we saw, merely the representation of a 
single pleasurable experience realisable by a particular action. 
Conation does not, however, remain at this level. The fore- 
castings of end become fuller and richer, or, in other words, the 
impelling motive grows more complex. 

This increased complexity may be seen by examining any 
common motive of action, as ambition or thrift. The impulse 
to put things aside for the future grows out of complex experi- 
ences and processes of reflexion, as the evil of wanting them, the 
dilHcuIty in gettmg them the moment tney are wanted, the 
fact that when put aside they Have the same utility to-morrow as 
they would have now, and so forth. It is to be noticed further 
that the motive-idea answering to thrift or providence is an 
integration of a number of affective elements. Thus, while 
starting from the painful experience of want and the correlated 
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impulse of aversion, it includeSj as a secondary factor, pleasur- 
able elements, making up the comfortable sense of security. 

And here it may be well to point out a further characteristic 
of this higher class of motives. It was remarked above that all 
desire when fully developed becomes consciousness of want, or 
of an incomplete self. This consciousness of need accompanies 
the imaginative reaching out towards the pleasurable experience, 
the one or the other factor being preponderant according to 
circumstances. In the higher region of motive-ideas this 
constituent of self-consciousness becomes much more distinct. 
Thus in thrifty action a man is feeling his dependence on certain 
external conditions, the misery of a state of unthriftiness, and 
the comfort of the opposite state. Here, then, desire takes 
the form of an impulse to realise a new condition of the self. 

In the case of the other motive named, ambition, there is a 
still further complication of the motive-structure. The boy's 
desire to get on, to rise to the top of his class, or be the captain 
of the cricket eleven, involves still more plainly than the desire 
to make provision for the future the idea of self. This self- 
consciousness, again, as implied in our previous account of it, 
is highly complex, comprehending a mass of indirect gratifica- 
tion through the acknowledgments and plaudits of others. Not 
only so, all ambition is an impulse of progress, of advance from 
a lower to a higher stage, and as such presupposes a way of 
viewing life as a whole or in its continuity. 

§ 5. Unification of Action: Permanent Ends. This last 
feature of the higher conation, the viewing experience as a 
continuous whole, constitutes the most important of its dis- 
tinctive characters. Early crude action is piecemeal action, 
that is, the isolated pursuit of this, that, and the other tem- 
porary gratification.' The development of reflexion and self- 
consciousness leads to an organisation or unification of action 
into a connected system. Thus ambition when fixed as a 
steady incentive means a recurring motive-idea, leading to a 
succession of progressive actions, the whole constituting the 
pursuit of a permanent end. 

Such permanent ends arise as the product of a gi'owing con- 

' This applies alike to the wotliinga of instinctive impulse, as hunger, and to 
the cxpeciencc- taught puiiuil of particular pleasures. 
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. of the persistent self, its abiding relations to the 
inment, and the interests correlated with these. In this 
way we all of us learn to think of our health as a stable 
possession to be maintained day after day by a repetition of 
certain habitual actions. In like manner we come to erect 
knowledge, reputation, sesthetic culture and enjoyment into 
enduring interests and recurrent motive-ideas which lead to 
consistent courses of action. 

Such unification of successive actions into a course of action 
involves, just like the integration of a series of movements into 
a methodical action, a reference not merely to the temporary, 
but to the permanent results of each member of the train. 
Thus a boy who is learning to aim at knowledge as a per- 
manent interest will be prompted to pursue this and that piece 
of knowledge, not only for the sake of the particular pleasure 
which every intellectual acquisition brings at the moment, but 
for the sake of its subsequent value as an element in the 
permanent structure of his knowledge 

In the measure in which each individual action is thus 
viewed in its bearing on some portion of our lasting welfare, 
our doings become unified or consolidated into what we call 
Conduct. Impulse, as an isolated prompting for this or that 
particular enjoyment, is transformed into a comprehensive aim 
and a rational motive. The agent now compares his particular 
actions so as to make them harmonise one with another and 
converge towards one permanent mode of self-realisation. 
Such conscious unification of particular actions manifestly 
involves a clearer idea of a consistent self, and has indeed 
as its secondary motive the rational gratification which cornea 
from a sense of harmony or consistency.^ The clearest 
expression of this unification of impulses into a consistent 
motive-idea is the permeation and regulation of action by a 
general maxim or principle, such as ' maintain health,' ' seek 
knowledge,' ' be good,' and so forth. 

g 5a. Nature of Permanent Ends: Desiring Means as Ends. 
The pursuit of these permanent ends illustrates in a specially 
distinct form a common tendency in all states of desire to the 
fixing of attention not so much on the end itself as on the con- 
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ditions of its realisation. As was pointed out above, the desire 
foranobject begets a desire for the action which is seen to lead on 
to the realisation of it. In order to carrj' out any line of action, it 
seems necessary that we should fix attention on the immediate 
result of the act, as that which guides and controls the process. 
Hence the tendency to erect this proximate result into a kind of 
secondary " end " of the action. Thus if a person feels cold and 
goes to shut the door, realisation of the idea of the closed door 
becomes the immediate object of his action. That is to say, for 
the moment he loses sight of the initial stimulus, feeling of cold 
and the idea of the desired warmth, and is occupied in shutting 
the door. If an obstacle occurs, as when the latch does not 
answer, he becomes wholly absorbed in this secondary end. In 
the case of pursuing a permanent end, as riches, or health, this 
preoccupation of the mind with the means of attaining our object 
becomes still more marked. Money represents many alterna- 
tive possibilities of avoiding ill and realising good. The mind 
cannot, it is obvious, represent even a small part of these at any 
one moment. Hence a specially noticeable sinking hack into 
indistinct consciousness of the primary end in this case, and the 
engagement of the attention by the secondary or derivative end. 
While, however, a certain weight must be ascribed to this 
tendency to erect what was originally sought as a condition* of, 
or means to, an end into an end itself, its effect must not be 
overrated. The development of the motive-ideas corresponding 
to wealth, knowledge and reputation is not fully explained as the 
result of a transference of feeling and its correlative worth from 
end to contributory means. Even in cases where the explana- 
tion seems most plausible, as in that of the miser's greed of 
mere money, it is doubtful whether the intensity of the passion 
can be explained by the principle of transference. A miser 
seems often, both by temperament and habit of life, not more 
capable but less capable than other men of representing the 
utility, that is, the purchasing- power, of wealth. Avarice has 
in it the look of a blind instinct, a development possibly of that 
secretive impulse which, according to some psychologists, is a 
common human instinct.^ However this be, it is certain that 



> On the nature of the miserly motive, tee W. James, op, tit., ii p, 433 B, ; : 
Wmd, i. 330 ff. and 567. 
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in the quest of other permanent ends, as knowledge, a circle of 
friends, there is more than the transference of a feeUng of worth. 
Certain instinctive impulses probably take part here from the 
first leadtn=; straight to the pursuit of these ends; and the pro- 
cesses of development ensure a further and a higher estimate of 
these objects. Thus the boy comes to pursue knowledge not 
merely because this acquires a borrowed value as contributing to 
success in life, but because he has a rudiment of curiosity to 
start with, and because the growth of his intellect and of the 
correlative emotions tends to make knowledge more and more 
desirable on its own account. 

These permanent or aggregated ends may be aaii] to illustrate the fact that 
menial development on each ot its three sides tends towaids that higher foim of 
comprehensive teprescntaliveness which in the sphere of thought we call geneiality. 
In the desire for health, property, truth, virtue, or happiness, the impulse seems, as 
already observed, to be enlarged and in a manner generalised. The object desired 
here lakes on the form of a highly representative, or, as Mr. Spencer would call it, b 
re-representative idea ; and this in a double way. First of all, as was just painted 
oul, the desire for a particular portion of wealth ot knowledge implies a kind of 
condensed symbolic repTcsenlalion of a large variety"of pleasures. In the second 
place, what is known as the flxed desire for any one of these ends involves a readi- 
ncM to goon pursuing it as a eoHttliDt idea. Since, as we haveseen, this pursuit ol 
B collective idea may he viewed as following a general rule, we may say that the 
action 10 this cslent takes on a general form. This atlilude of mind seems lo 
involve the attachmem of a certain calm impuUe to llie corresponding abstract 
symbol ot generaJ name,' 

g 56, Motives and Ideas : Non-Personal Ends. In the above 
account of motive-ideas it lias been assumed that what the 
idea stands for or represents is some object of desire or 
end, that is, according to the view adopted here, a personal 
satisfaction or gratification of some kind. An idea only be- 
comes a motive-idea when it thus comes into such a relation 
to our active impulses as to constitute what we call a motive or 
the representation of a realisable end. Ideas and even interest- 

' It has been assumed here that these highly intellectual « rational ends owe 
their propulsive force as motives to their relation la ourpleosurcsand pains. Their 
apparent dissimilarity to tho lower motives, in which the element of feeling is much 
more conspicuous, is on this supposition referrihie to their highly representative or 
tntellectuatised character. For the opposite view that mere intelligence or reason 
(apart from feeling) may supply a motive-force, see H. Sidgwick's discussion 
of the relation of pleasure to desire already relcned to. {Method e/Etkies, bk, i. 



ing and pleasurable ideas may exist, e.g., with respect to trawl, 
study, and so forth, which, if they fail to arouse desire and active 
exertion, are not true motive-ideas. 

A further point is whether when ideas become motive-ideas 
they all conform to the type here described, viz., representation 
of personal satisfaction. Does a man in devoting himself, say 
to science, represent the result of his work as an enlargement 
of life and happiness /or himself? This question has been an- 
swered in part already in dealing with desire. What we call 
disinterested pursuit of science does, no doubt, involve a great 
reduction of the persona! factor in the representation of end, 
e.g., the consideration of wealth, comfort, and even, in certain 
cases, of health. Yet such extreme concentration of conative 
impulse appears to be no exception to the general rule that we 
desire to gain what is pleasurable and to avoid what is painful. 
To the ardent savant the idea of a discovery is deliciously ex- 
citing, and that of a failure to discover intolerably painful. As 
disinterested, and devoted, he does, no doubt, lose sight of a 
large part of self and its gratifications: yet this docs not affect 
the truth of the contention that the object which is here ex- 
clusively represented is envisaged as a pleasurable object, that 
is, as one, the realisation of which will bring a pleasurable 
satisfaction.^ 

There are other cases where the exclusion of all personal 
regard in action seems to be still more manifest. The pursuit 
of posthumous fame may be taken as an example. Here, it is 
said, a man is knowingly working for a result which he will not 
be able to enjoy. In this case the element of self-consciousness 
is, it is evident, still further repressed. All the same it seems 
undeniable that the motive in this case is similar in its nature 
and mode of working to that of ordinary ambition. A man 
who works for a posthumous reputation cannot help repre- 
senting the realisation of the object as if it were a personal 
satisfaction. There seems, in this case, to be an illusory 



> Such a case, no doubt, illualrates at once the effect or an originsT ii 
impulse and of habiL That ii to say, the end of truth derives a hi 
value from the ardent active Impulse to pursue it. an impulse growing o« at an 
original bent, which, if ia a manner quieted, is yet confirmed by yens of hafail, 
(C/. above, p. 304 f.) 
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antedating of the realisation, the fact of its being posthumous 
lapsing from consciousness as the desire kindles.' 

Finally, reference maybe made to those forms of devotion 
to oOurs which are specially marked off as disinterested action 
or self-abnegation. A mother who knowingly wears her- 
self out to preserve a delicate child, and the soldier who 
willingly meets death in defence of his counlrj', cannot, it is 
said, be supposed to be representing a future fcnonal 
satisfaction. This case is marked off by the presence of 
sympathy. As pointed out above, in sympathising with another 
we make his happiness our own in the sense of imaginatively 
realising it, and of desiring its furtherance. Devotion to others 
as the outcome of sympathy is thus a kind of extension of the 
range of personal end by the addition of analogous, non-personal 
ends in the interests and happiness of our fellows. Yet while 
in such mental absorption in another's good the idea of self 
and personal happiness may disappear, the action is still, in a 
measure, describable as the pursuit of the pleasurable. To the 
sympathetic man or woman the realisation of the happiness of 
one beloved is pleasure-bringing to himself as conlcmplator of 
the state. The " self-sacrificing " mother finds her happiness in 
watching the child's prosperity just as the artist would find his 
satisfaction in watching the growth of a picture. In other 
words, the benevolent man who is ready to sacrifice personal 
comfort for others is a man in whom the sympathetic or " altru- 
istic " feelings are so strong and dominant that he finds his 
happiness in beneficent action, and would be miserable if cut 
off from this. 

It may be added that the pursuit of these non-personal ends 
is, to a large extent, the result of our social life and education. 
As called upon to do things for others, and to work in co-opera- 
tion with them for common ends, we tend to let drop the 
personal factor, i.e., the idea of a particular gratification for 
self apart, in our representation of end. Thus a man does not 
necessarily think of a definite personal gratification when aiding 
a local charity, or exercising his parliamentary franchise. In 



' Even when the idea of personal e^ttinclion is present there is the inexpugnable 
I tecondaiy conaciousneas ot self in the shape of the thought of our knowing of the 
I confetmeni of the honour. 
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such cases the social consciousness, that is, the type of con- 
sciousness produced in all educated men alike by the assimila- 
ting influences of social institutions and education, preponderates 
over the private or personal consciousness: the agent seeks to 
realise something which he recognises to be generally or 
objectively desirable. Here the general proposition that action 
is determined by a representation of the pleasurable may well 
appear to be contradicted. Yet the exception is only apparent; 
for it is precisely because the individual finds his keenest satis- 
faction in this harmonious co-operation that he adopts such 
common ends as his own.' 

According to Dr. Bain, the cases here dealt wilh woold illusmt* what he calU 
exaggerated or impassioned end, an effect analoRous 10 the ibnotmal phenomenon, 
fixed idea (idee fixe).' Thus, in sympatlietic action, there is a kind a( illusory 
aubslitulion of another's harpiiiesa for our own so that ihe action is a disturbance 
of the process of normal volition. There is, however, an impoilant psychological, 
as also a biological, dilTerence between the cases. In all examples of oocmal 
devotion, including the effect of sympathy, there is, as has been pointed out above, 
a representation of end, which end, moreover, docs apptoJlimalely answer to the 
kind of salislaction of which the agent is most susceptible, that is to say, to hit 
strongest and most vital interest. Hence the devoted, self-sacrificing worker is 
eJiemplifylng [under special conditions no doubt) the typical form of the volitional 
process. Where, on the other hand, a man overtaken by the effect of fascination is 
impelled to throw himself over a cliff, there is no such representation of attendant 
or resultant satisfaction. It is a mere result of an abnormally vivid and persistent 
idea of a parlicHtar action. Hence such ideo-motoi actions are properly described 
as non-volitional,* From a biological or teleological point of view the difference 
is even more pronounced. The action of the devoted mother diiectly subaeives the 
preservation of the race, and her instinct of self-sacrifice may be viewed as the 
product of unnumbered ages of evolution. Similarly, the devotion of the patriot, the 
savant, and so forth, is normal because subserving the good of the community, and 
has presumably become a dominant impulse in ft certain number because of its utility, 
Ideo-motor action, that is, the tendency to carry out an action merely because this 
is vividly suggested, is obviously not only useless but likely to be positively injurious. 
Hence it is rightly looked on as a sign of incipient mental disturbance.* 

' The above paragraphs should be read as supplementary to what was uid 
above respecting the object of desire. 

' See his account of the sympathetic impulse, T)u Emotions and Iht Will, p, 
I JO ff. ; and of the impassioned or exaggerated ends, p. 390 ff. 

• C/. above, p. 114 f. 

• The contrast between personal and non-personal ends here touched upon has 
much more of an ethical than of a psychological significance. On this latter aspect 
of the subject, see H. Spencer, The Data of Elliics, chap, nii.; H. Sidgwick, 
Tki Methodt of Ethics, bk. iii. chap, iv, ; and Leslie Stephen, Scienci of Ethict, 
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5 5. Complex Action. Our action, as we have seen, gains 
in repiesentativeness as we take remote consequences into 
account. And this increase of representativeness implies an 
increase in the complexity of the action. In a special sense 
we may call an action complex when it is not the result of 
a single impulse but involves a plurality of impulses, a repre- 
sentation of a number of objects of desire or aversion, and 
so an expansion and complication of the initial representative 
process. 

This expansion of the representative stage of action assumes 
one of two contrasting forms. In the first place, the desires or 
impulses simultaneously called up may be harmonious and co- 
operative, converging towards one and the same action. In the 
second place, the desires may be discordant and opposed, or 
diverging into different lines of action. 

(a) Co-operation of Impulses. The combination of two or 
more elements of desire or impulse in one conative process is 
exceedingly common, and may be said, indeed, to be the general 
rule. Many actions which seem at first sight to have but one 
impelling motive will be found on closer inspection to have a 
number. So simple an action as going out for a walk may be 
motived by a number of concurrent impulses, as desire for 
locomotion, fresh air, and change of scene. 

The most interesting example of this co-operation of desires 
is seen in the case when, in addition to the primary impulse 
related to the pleasure following the action, there presents itself 
a secondary impulse related to the activity itself. As we saw 
above, we may be said in all cases of voluntary action to desire 
the action in a subordinate way, as means to an end. But, in 
many instances, we go further, and distinctly represent the 
action as intrinsically pleasurable. In all such cases the action 
becomes complex by a composition of impulses. To the 
initial impulse to realise some end there is added another, 
to follow out an agreeable line of action. We are frequently 
led to carry out certain actions, the results of which we care 
lor insufficiently, by a representation of the agreeableness of 
the activity itself. In all sportive or play-like action, from that 
of the boy up to that of the tourist in his mountain '* play- 
ground," this secondary impulse attains a special degree of 
prominence. 



Atihough the device Tar the pleasure of the action Is here Epoken of as secon- 
dary, it is not meant that it is in all cases the less potent factor, oc even that il is 
always the second in Older of time. The ptoporlion of intenaity between the desire 
for the result or the end and for the means mayvarjr within wide lim its. In ceitiin 
cases the representation of the pleasure of doing a thing may be subordinate and 
semi-conscious. In other instances it becomes the dominant force. This is true 
of most games where the interest turns largely on the pleasure of physical exercise 
or intellectual activity, t.g., riddles. Here the desire to do something is the tirst 
and the moEt powerful impulse in the case, and the desire foi this or thai paiticulai 
end, though it seems to dominate the whole process, is, in reality, only of subocdi- 

(h) opposition of Impulses. The second variety of comple.t 
action, in which two (or more) impulses come into antagonism, 
is of yet greater importance. Owing to the opposition in this 
case the representative or reflective stage of the action becomes 
much more prolonged and complicated than is the case where a 
number of impulses are co-operant. In addition to its special 
psychological importance this type of action has a peculiar 
interest from an ethical point of view; for moral conduct, or 
obedience to the moral law, is the outcome of this mode of 
complex action. 

§ 7. Arrest of Action : Inhibition. This variety of complex 
action is characterised by the clearer emergence of an element 
in the conative process hitherto neglected, vi~., the arrest or 
inhibition of action. This element is of course present from the 
beginning. As we saw in the preceding chapter, particular 
movements are learnt by selectively preserving them from among 
a crowd of concurrent movements, which last have accordingly 
to be repressed. It is, however, only in the higher region of 
action which we are now considering that this aiTest or inhibi- 
tion takes on a clearly-marked form. It is when we are 
simultaneously prompted by a plurality of impulses leading in 
distinct directions, that is, to different e.\ternal actions, that the 

' Of course, the promptings of a vigorous muscular system or of an active brain 
cannot in themselves lead to the pursuit of an end, as end, if na value is set on this 
HI the moment. The fox-hunlei loves the chase mainly for the sake of the chaee 
itself^ as Lessing held the pursuit of truth high above the actual attainment of it. 
Vet the fox-huntci must get up Ihe excitement of pursuit, that is, a keen desire for 
the result, before he can have the enjoyment. Similarly in the case of the intellec- 
tual pursuit. We da not enjoy the intellectual chase of solving a riddle unless 
we manage to attach a factitious sort of interest to the result at the moment of 
search. (Cf. II. Sidgwick, The Milhadi of Elhici, bk. i. chap, iv.) 
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process of inhibition becomes manifest. The opposition of 
motor forces in this case produces an arrest of action which 
may be temporary only, leading to a delay or postponement of 
the action, or may end in its complete suppression. This 
inhibitory effect of one desire or impulse on another is closely 
analogous to the reciprocal inhibitory effect of competing pre- 
sentations or representations. 

5 711, Physiological Conditions of A rrcst. The nature of inhi- 
bition as a nervous process was touched on above.^ It only 
remains to indicate the probable neural correlative of the special 
phenomenon which we are now studying, viz., the inhibition of 
one active impulse by another. 

As already suggested, inhibition seems to be a general 
condition of psycho-physical action. That concentration of the 
mental field which conditions clear consciousness is presumably 
correlated with a corresponding narrowing or concentration of 
cortical activity, that is to say, the inhibition of all other nervous 
processes excited at the time. In like manner it is supposable 
that a special and intehse excitation of a certain region of the 
motor centres, as in steadily representing a particular action, 
will be inhibitory to the simultaneous innervation of other 
motor structures. This seems to be proved by the fact that by con- 
centrating our mind on a movement we are able to counteract any 
tendency of the moment to other and disconnected movements. 

To this it may be added that in the case of active psycho- 
physical phenomena there is probably a further peripheral 
factor in inhibition. Common experience tells us that when we 
try our utmost to check an impulse to carry out a movement, 
e.g., the group of movements constituting laughter, we bring 
antagonistic muscles into energetic play.* According to this 
view the arrest of impulse by refle.vion, to be spoken of presently, 
involves the transmission of an opposing or inhibitory nervous 
current from the higher to the lower motor centres, which 
partly acts on these directly by an inhibitory central influence, 
partly counteracts the peripheral results of their innervation 
(movement of limb) by exciting other motor centres, and so 
producing antagonistic muscular contraction. 



T Vol. I. p. 45, 

■e Munstcrberg, Die WilUnskandlung, p. 157 (T. 



g 8. Action ArresUd by Doubt, The simplest case of arrested 
or inhibited action is that in which the belief necessary to the 
carrying out of an impulse is checked. In the early stages of 
action we are prone to be confident in our powers. We can 
easily observe in children's first experiments in movement that 
they are carried out boldly, that is, with a full assurance of 
success. To these hopeful tyros in the domain of human action 
failure comes as a shock.' The child looks perplexed, con- 
founded, when he first encounters an object too heavy to be 
moved. These failures suggest uncertainty, and this sense of 
uncertainty or doubt will ser\-e to arrest or temporarily paralyse 
the child's action. Thus, after having had experience of his 
inability to lift heavy bodies, he will probably have his im- 
pulse checked the next time he desires to lift a heavy-looking 
object. 

The occurrence of this form of arrest will, it is evident, 
depend on the teachings of experience. A child that notes its 
failures as they take place and afterwards recalls them will 
more frequently experience this inhibition of impulse than one 
that is unobservant and unretentive. 

The occurrence of this inhibition of active impulse by doubt 
will further depend on certain organic conditions. It follows 
from what was said above that in cases where the vital 
energies are high, and the motor system is vigorous and pre- 
disposed to activity, there active impulse will be strong and 
not easily checked. But this is not all. As has been 
pointed out also, belief itself is conditioned in part by the 
same organic factor. Where there is a powerful disposition 
to act, there confidence tends to be high. Distrust of one' 
powers, on the other hand, is apt to creep in where the vital 
energies are low, and as a consequence of this active impuli 
is weak. 

It follows from this that desire for an object and doubt 
to its attainability rarely constitute an acute state of antagonism' 
and conflict. Strong impulse will tend to dissolve doubt, and, 
conversely, the presence of doubt is an evidence of a failing of 
the springs of active energy. This close connexion of doubt 
and want of vigorous impulse is clearly illustrated in those 
morbid conditions of volition in which, even when ideas of 
desirable objects present themselves, there is no keen impul 
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to realise the same, and the subject loses mental grasp of them 
as realities.' 

§ 9. Recoil of Desire: Deterrents from Action, A second 
and in general more effective form of arrest occurs when desire 
prompts to a certain action with which is associated some 
painful accompaniment or consequent. In this case the im- 
pulse to realise a pleasure is opposed by an aversion to what 
is disagreeable. And so far as this shrinking from a painful 
experience frustrates the positive impulse, we are said to be 
deterred from the action. 

The deterring force in this case may reside either in the 
representation of the action itself as disagreeable, or in the 
anticipation of some disagreeable result. 

The first case is illustrated in the general inhibition of desire 
by a disinclination to action whether through indolence or 
through fatigue. Beginning .with the former situation, we 
have to note that in all sluggishness or indolence there is not 
merely the absence of the common auxiliary incentive to our 
actions, vis., a, desire for the pleasure of action itself, but the 
presence of a distinctly antagonistic force, the tendency to 
recoil from or avoid what is disagreeable. An indolent person 
holds back from performing actions suggested to him, and even 
desired for a moment for the sake of their results, under the 
deterrent force of the idea of the exertion or strain. 

The outcome of this process of arrest will depend on the 
relative intensity or strength of the opposing impulses. If the 
dislike to exertion is stronger than the desire for the pleasure, 
this last will be frustrated. Now, as we saw above, the inten- 
sity of a particular impulse is determined in part by the general 
degree of readiness of the moment to be active. It follows that 
when there is great indolence, the desires are likely to remain 
in a weak, flabby condition. As a consequence of this there 
will, in this case as in that where action is arrested by doubt, 
be no violent collision and opposition of forces. Persons of a 
sluggish temperament rarely experience this kind of antagonism 
in its full intensity of excitement.* 



' On the pecuIiariCiM of this pathological c< 
R[bot, Lis Maladia di la Volonii, p. 3S ff. 

' A Bimilar lemark probably applies lo tho 
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The situation of fatigue is a different one. Here desire may 
be strong and urgent, and its realisation obstructed by the 
deterring influence of weary muscles or brain. The last dreary 
stages of a piece of heavy work, pedestrian, literary, and so 
forth, illustrates the type of experience. The desire may be 
at its keenest, intensified by the knowledge of the nearness of 
the fruition ; but fatigue is at its maximum also, and the wearj' 
toiler feels dragged along as if by some compelling hand. The 
weariness and disgust at the long monotonous labour reinforce 
by a secondary impulse of aversion the primary desire. Here, 
it is evident, the consciousness of antagonism and of conflict is 
all too distinct and prominent. 

We may now pass to the second class of cases in which 
arrest of action and conflict are introduced through an oppo- 
sition in the results of the action. It is a familiar fact that 
we are often at once prompted to an action by the idea of a 
pleasurable result, and deterred from it by the idea of a painful 
result. Here the collision, the antagonism, is decided and 
sharp. Two strong impulses, the craving for what is agree- 
able, the shrinking from what is disagreeable, assert themselves, 
each tending to issue in an appropriate action. Only the 
direction of the two is diametrically opposed. The very action 
which the one impulse bids us do, the other bids us not do. 

Here, again, the eff"ect of the prevision of evil in repressing 
impulse will vary according to a number of circumstances, such 
as the relative strength of the attractive and deterrent forces, 
and the strength of the general disposition towards activity at 
the time. Here, too, we may note marked diff'crences of effect 
according as the temperament is wary or cautious, and highly 
susceptible to the deterrent effects of anticipated evil j or, on 
the other hand, heedless of unpleasant consequences, and im- 
patient of delay — a contrast well illustrated in the case of Mac- 
beth and his wife when planning their ambitious crime. 

§ 10. Rivalry of Ivipulscs. As a third type of arrest, we 
may take the case where there arises a plurality of positive im- 
pulses. When a man is at one and the same moment stimulated 

which arise from a failure (raiher Ihan from an eiccss) of impulse. The want of 
vigorous impuIsM to act, and of the correlative confidence, may be supposed to 
carry wilh it a disinclination which is an exaggerated foTm of what wc call sluggish- 
ness. On Che nature of these disturbances, see Ribot, o/i. cit., chap. L 
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to different lines of action by two disconnected desires, conflict 
arises through the prompting of incompatible impulses. A 
student, we will say, ts fond of music, and feels strongly im- 
pelled to attend a particular concert. But he has to prepare 
work for to-morrow's class, and he is interested in the subject, 
and desires to do his best. Here each desire to realise a plea- 
surable object is opposed and inhibited by a desire for another 
pleasurable object. Hence we can describe the state as a 
rivalry of desires or impulses. 



I 



The essential element in Ihis si! 
prompling of impulse towaids divers 
slightly ditfeient aspects In dilTerent c: 
to arise lather thiough the limilalionE 
niand {f.g., Inability to be in two plat 



of rivaliy of desiics ia the simultanc 
ines oC action. The situalian lakes 
I. In some instances the apposition see 
0U[ powers and of the means at out cc 
at one time, to do two things at the sa 
^ey in procuring diFTerent objects, etc.). 



jt of the incompatibility of the 
n of others, and the gratification 



other cases the opposition seems rather to spring o 
objects desired (e.f.. the friendship and good o 
of individual tastes). 

It ia to be added that the two cases here distinguished as recoil of desire and 
rivalry of impulses arc not perfectly distinct from one another. As we saw above, 
desire and aversion are closely related, and tend to pass one into the other. Thus 
when a boy recoils from a ccttain action through fear of giving oflcncc to his 
mother, this deterrent motive would easily pass into the positive desire to retain 
her favour, in which case the situation would become distinctly one of rivalry of im- 
pulses. On the other hand, when there is rivalry of desires the impulse to realise 
one of the two desired objects tends to assume the form of an aversion to the alter- 



This rivalry of impulses or desires may assume different 
forms. Thus two actual feelings may prompt in different 
directions, as when, tired and hot after a walk, we are at once 
impelled to rest, and to procure a draught of water; or the de- 
sires for two particular objects may come into conflict, as in 
the illustration given above, or in the case of the would-be 
lover of two women, the theme of Mr. Meredith's comedy. The 
Egoist, Other examples are supplied in the rivalry of one of 
the higher motives with a lower impulse, as in the common 
experience of the competition of the sensual or appetitive 
and the more intellectual pleasures, and in the rivalry of 
motive-ideas one with another, as when the pursuit of study 
comes into competition with that of society or of athletics. 

§ II. Passive Resolution of Conflict. When we are thus at 
the same time strongly drawn towards and repelled from an 
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action, or drawn towards two incompatible lines of action, t 
antagonism of forces brings about a temporary' state of inaction, 
each impulse alternately moving us in this and in that direction. 
This is a condition of acute conflict and profound misery, a 
state exhibited in its most intense and impressive form m the 
moral paralysis of Hamlet. 

Happily such a process of alternate advance and recoil is 
rarely a very prolonged experience. It tends to resolve itself. 
Thus, in many cases, one of the contending impulses proves, 
after its full development, to be stronger and more persistent 
than the other, and so acquires the mastery as determining 
motive. We frequently experience such temporary conflicts 
which are resolved by the emergence of a mastering impulse. 
This applies more particularly to cases where a higher motive 
comes into play against one of the lower impulses, for, as a 
complex ideational product, the former requires time for its 
full development. 

Again, even in cases where the rival impulses are pretty 
equally balanced, the strife is apt to resolve itself through the 
co-operation of another factor, viz., the pain of the state of 
conflict itself. Where this is keen and intolerable it expedites 
the process by giving an adventitious or borrowed superiority to a 
particular impulse that happens to be uppermost at the moment. 



This purely pssalve process of resolution anawera in certain respects to the 
effect of B number of mechanical forces acting on one and the same body. Just 
as the body tends to follow the direction of the stronger force, bo aclion lends 
to follow- the direction of the keener desire. And just as two opposed forces 
when equal may counteract one another producing a stale of equilibrium and rest, 
so two oppoEing desiicB may counteract one another and produce as their resultant 
not action, but inaction. The process may, indeed, be closely assimilaled on its 
neural aide to a mechanical one if we assume that the innervational excitation and 
the connected inhibitory action on the rival tendency are in theii intensity propor- 
tional to the conscious desires (and aversions) involved. 

As pointed out above, however, euch a state of perfect equilibrium of opposing 
impulses is rarely prolonged, at least in the case of all who have a strong organic 
beni to action, and are impatient of the state o( inaction. In their case the tendency 
to act somehow, which is now greatly inten^ijied by the growing aversion to the 
pain of conflict, operates as a powerful factor on the side of action as against in- 
action. Which of the actions is finally carried out is in cases of approximately equal 
stimuli very much a matter of accident, dependingon which of the impulses happens 
to be in the ascendant or most distinctly present at the moment when the desire to 
act somehow, and the aversion to the pain of conflict, reach a certain strength. In 
this instance, too, a mechanical interpretation seems to be fotthcoming. We may 
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to be the one started (or to be the fullest) <it the it; 
foi a complete peiipheial discharge. 



It up to the height lequiied 
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§ 12. Regulated Conflict i Delibiralion. Thus far we have 
supposed the inhibition of action, with the attendant conflict of 
impulse, as also its resolution, to be comparatively passive 
processes, in which the several contending impulses are acting 
like so many isolated forces, each tending to determine 
the result according to its particular degree of strength. 
This supposition may be said to represent, roughly at least, 
many of the earlier and cruder forms of what we have called 
complex action, as those observable in the more intelligent 
animals, and in children. 

What we mean by the development of the will, however, 
implies a transformation of this passive type of process into 
one having more of the active character, that is, more of the 
element of active consciousness. This added element takes on 
the specific form of an effort of will. That is to say, in this 
higher type of complex action we consciously endeavour to resist 
impulse and to guide and control the whole process. By means 
of this new factor, the play of impulses loses something of its 
simple mechanical character, and takes on more of the aspect 
of a unified orf^anic process. 

This form of conative process is seen in its simplest mani- 
festation in the conscious endeavour to resist a particular 
impulse of the moment, or the effort not to do a thing. Here 
we have, it is evident, a secondary inhibitory volitional process 
superinduced on the primary impulsive process. Such an 
inhibitory interference involves a special and difficult exertion 
of voluntary attention. In trying to check an impulse to do a 
hasty and foolish thing I set myself to think of the disagreeable 
consequence, and to banish the idea of the action from my 
mind. This process again is accompanied by the carrj-ing 
out of vigorous antagonistic actions, as in clenching the 
teeth, the hands, holding in the breath, and the like. Such 
a special exertion, marked off as effort, is wanting in the plea- 
surableness of moderate activity, and is apt to be fatiguing and 
disagreeable. Hence it presupposes a strong motive force 
behind. 
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This motive, like other motives, is the product of experi- 
ence. It differs from many of these merely in the high degree 
of its representativeness. To will not to act when impulse 
urges us on is motived hy a shrinking from the evils of rash 
or impulsive action. This motive is a slow growth presupposing 
not merely considerable experience, but careful attention to the 
less obvious and less immediate results of action, and even 
processes of comparison and abstraction. 

We may now pass to the further stages of this volitional 
control of impulse. Action being thus consciously and inten- 
tionally checked, there supervenes a controlled form of the 
opposition and competition of impulse. This is known as 
Deliberation. Here the attention is voluntarily directed to the 
several representations (motive-ideas) so as to ensure a due 
pereistence and full distinctness of each, and a proper carrj-ing 
out of what we know as a comparison of their values as ends. 
Thus, if it be simply a question of doing or not doing a 
particular thing, we seek to carefully count up the advantages 
and disadvantages, and to set the one against the other; or, if 
it be a case of two rival ends, we endeavour to measure the 
value of one object of desire wllh another, 

In addition to this deliberation respecting the relative mag- 
nitude or value of our ends, there is a deliberation respecting 
the relative advantages of this and that mode of securing our 
end, or what we call means. Here the co-operation of intellect 
in the volitional process becomes still more distinct. The 
estimation of this and that particular end, though involving 
a careful comparison and discrimination, is ultimately a matter 
for feeling and desire. The process of deliberation on this side 
merely ensures the fullest development of the several forces 
resident in the desires. In the case of deliberating about 
means, however, the estimation is wholly a matter of (practical) 
knowledge and judgment. In order to know whether in a 
given case a particular action will effect a desired result, and 
which of a number of suggested actions will most certainly 
contribute to this end, we have to accurately recall a number 
of facts, to detect their relations one to another, to compare, 
and even to carry out with some care a process of reasoning 
as to probabilities. Hence such deliberation, as we all know^ 
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presupposes a considerable development of the intellectual 
potvers. 

The process of active deliberation here briefly described is 
a higher form of that work of integration or unification in 
which, as we saw above, the whole development of conscious- 
ness consists. To reflect upon our competing impulses and 
aims is to make them our own, that is, to take them up as 
elements in a new mode of self-consciousness. Since, 
moreover, all deliberation aims at developing our several 
impulses or motives, it directly leads to a fuller investigation 
of, and reflexion upon, the complex organisation which we call 
the self. The process of unification here carried out may be 
said to take its rise in the recognition of a torn or divided self, 
and the desire to realise its harmony or unity. This form of 
self-consciousness always enters more or less distinctly into 
the work of deliberation. In men of a finer sensibility it con- 
stitutes a main characteristic of the process. 

§ 13. Choice or Decision. Where the process of deliberation 
has been carried out normally, that is, in strict subordination 
to practical ends, it leads on to what is popularly known as 
an act of choice or decision. Thus, after duly weighing the 
pleasure and the pain, the good and the evil which will result 
from any action, the one may be seen to preponderate over the 
other; or, after comparing two competing forms of good, say 
society and the furtherance of science, we recognise the latter 
as the greater. In such cases we are said to consciously choose 
or decide upon the particular course of action with its attendant 
result. 

Here, it is evident, we reach a higher degree of organisation 
of the conative process. The selection of a particular action as 
the result of deliberation makes this action my own in a new 
and fuller sense. That is to say, choosing to do a thing, by 
the very slowness and deliberateness of the process, the mar- 
shalling of all the motive forces bearing on the point, and the 
emergence of a particular motive of preponderant and decisive 
force, gives rise to the clearest form of active self-consciousness, 
investing the conative process with the form "/ will". Such 
a process of elective decision, with the concomitant conscious- 
ness of full self-assertion and self-manifestation, reduces the 
chaos of competing impulse to order and unity. In deliberately 
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deciding ' I will do this,' the whole process with its final 
result is invested with the unity and consistency of self-Cba- 
sciousness itself. 

As an illustration of this process we may take the decision 
not to indulge in an amusement because through a process of 
deliberation we have grasped the more than countervailing 
evil resulting in the shape of delayed work, or unfulfilled duty; 
or the decision to do a service to another involving a compara- 
tively difficult and disagreeable action rather than follow out 
some pleasurable line of activity, because we have through 
deliberation come to see the greater importance of the former 
end. 

Here, again, the essence of the psychical part of the process 
seems to be an act of volitional attention. Just as volitional 
deliberation is a designed maintenance in consciousness of 
certain motive-ideas so as to secure a due comparison of 
magnitudes, so the final decision is the volitional maintenance 
of a particular idea so as to secure its realisation in action. 
Thus, when deciding to serve a friend or to set about a. difficult 
piece of work in spite of more attractive suggestions, we are 
specially directing attention to, and so realising, the idea of the 
greater or more important end. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the process of deli- 
berative or rational decision ordinarily takes the lengthy and 
orderly form here described. For one thing, there is in no 
case such a. perfect active control of the process throughout as 
has been here assumed. The organic conditions spoken of 
above, viz., the impulse to do something, and the impatience 
of the painful state of conflict, always contribute to the result. 
That is to say, where any decision is arrived at it is, in 
every case, determined in part, "passively" or mechanically, 
by the forces making for action, and apart from any conscious 
decision or fiat of the form " I will ". 

Not only so, it is manifest that a prolonged process of 
reflexion and decision such as we have imagined is exceptional. 
Our everyday decisions have to be carried out rapidly to meet 
the pressure of the circumstances of the moment. These 
conditions do not allow of a drawn-out, detailed reflexion such 
as we have described. A man of decision is one who by prac- 
tice and training has learnt how to shorten the process, to take in 
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the whole situation by a rapid and intense effort of mental 
concentration, and, what is equally important, has the judgment 
needed for disregarding a multitude of relatively unimportant 
points, and so simplifying the problem of choice, 

The process of choice or decision takes on a specially rapid 
and compressed form in all cases where a comparison of ends as 
more or less important, and of means as more or less suitable, 
are alike excluded, and the problem is reduced to a discrimina- 
tion of a particular presentation, and a selective carrj'ing out of 
a corresponding or appropriate action. This simple type of 
elective decision may be illustrated by such familiar acts as ' 
recognising our own boots among a number of pairs and putting 
them on, discriminating a friend in a London street and greeting 
him, and so forth. Here there is no question of such an explicit 
process of comparison and conscious decision as has been 
illustrated above. Owing to the psycho-physical bond which 
connects a particular kind of presentation and a corresponding 
action, the whole process takes on the form of a giids; -mechanical 
succession of events, in which the "will" (even in the simple 
form of initiating a movement by a preliminary idea of the same) 
can hardly be said to he engaged. 

This line of remark evidently applies to those experimental 
investigations which have been directed to the determination of 
the time occupied by volitional choice. In this class of experi- 
ments the subject is called upon either to react by a movement 
on the occurrence of one particular presentation, say a given 
colour among a number, that is, to decide to move as against 
not moving, or to react selectively by carrj'ing out one among 
a number of movements (say those of the separate fingers) 
answering by previous arrangement to the particular presenta- 
tion {colour, letter, etc.) which happens to occur. That this 
experiment may introduce a new complication in the shape of a 
rudimentary "act of choice" (WaSlakt) following on the dis- 
criminative recognition of a particular presentation seems 
evident, and is confirmed by the results, Thus it was found 
that the reaction-time increases rapidly as the number of 
movements is increased.^ At the same time, as already pointed 



'Oddly enough, According t 
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out, this situation does not necessarily illustrate the process 
of choice at all. Owing to the preliminary attachment of the 
several movements M', M*, etc., to the several presentations 
P', P*, etc., psycho-physical processes may be partially set up 
which, on the occurrence of one of the presentations, issue in a 
mechanical and sub-conscious working out of the connected 
movement.^ 

§ i3rt. Intellcchiiil Factor in Conation : Eiiligktcmd WiU. 
The processes of deliberation and choice just described bring 
into a new prominence the intellective factor in conation. The 
simplest type of conation involves, as we have seen, a rudiment 
of intellection (discrimination, representation, etc.). In these 
complex processes of deliberation, however, intellection becomes 
a main feature. The very use of such expressions, " I am 
thinking what I will do," " I must reflect on this course of 
action," illustrates the point. 

It seems to follow that the higher forms of conation which 
we popularly describe as the outcome of " an enlightened will " 
are a product of two factors, viz., active impulse and reflexion, 
or what moralists call " practical intelligence " and " practical 
reason". Volition, qiid volition, is activity, and the highest 
no less than the lowest type of conation is a manifestation of 
active impulse. As has been seen, inhibition or the checking 
of an impulse, so far from being iJiactivity, is a particularly 
strenuous and difficult form of activity. The man who for the 
moment says ' I will not to do it ' of a thing he is inclined to do 
is carrying out in the fullest sense a volitional action. That is 
to say, he is in a state of tense active strain, as may be seen by 
the very tonicity of his muscles, a state which contrasts in the 
plainest and strongest manner with the flabby, inert condition 
of the man who through disinclination and sluggishness can 
only say " I have no witl to da it". 

At the same time, this later restrictive and regulative 

the case of some persors from the first, whereas in that of other peraons it grow* at 
fiisl rapidly, and only Utcr begins to fall off. {Phil. Stiidien, ii. p. 73 S. ; cf. Wundt, 
0/. (.(..ii. p. 310.) 

'C/. above, I. p. 45of, On the meaHUrcment of such processea of choke along 
with those of discrimination, Sec Wundt, op. cil., ii. p. 305 ff. ; ef. MunBtcrber?. 
Britrdge, heft i., especially p, 106 ff. W. Jamea distinguishes between diffeieot 
types of decision, Principles of Psychology, ii. p. 531 IL 
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activity is only possible tlirough the higher development of 
intellectual processes. Thus, as pointed out above, the initial 
motive to such deliberation is the product of a memory of, and 
reflexion upon, the results of hasty or impulsive action. A 
youth who cannot think never feels the desire to pause and de- 
liberate. The carrying out, moreover, of the processes of active 
recalling, comparing, and selectively discriminating the greater 
from among the less, evidently presupposes a developed in- 
telligence and a trained power of steady attention. 



Since in tliis work of deliberation we have a properly intellectual factor, 
M>me psycbotogisls, »,g.. Mdnsteibeig, would exclude it from the volitional pfocesa.^ 
But this leeins 10 overlook the impottant point that deliberation is the work of 
practical intelligence, that is to Bay, intelligence as distinctly engaged with ends 
and ways of realising these. In deliberating how to get a favour bata 3 not too 
generous person, I am, as in a stale of intellection, attending to certain ideational 
contents ; but the interest underlying the activily is different. I am seeking not 10 
find out a fact for the sake of the fact and its logical implications, but to devise a 
piaclicat measure, to compass an end. 

It may be added that this volitional function of deliberation disappears as soon 
as the strict subordination of the process to practical end ceases. Hence in all 
cases where reflexion remains mere reflexion, and so far from leading to decision 
precludes this, it loses its true volitional character. This holds good of people who 
cannot make up their minds, thinkers of the Hamlet type, in whom rellexion is in 
excess of active impulse, and stifles this. It holds good, too, of those sutes of mental 
disturbance and distress in which the subject is plagued with needless self-question. 
in^ This form of mental trouble, called by the Germans questioning mania 
(Grilbelsucht), is a pathological exaggeration of the thinker's irresolution, and a 
caricature of normal and serviceable deliberation. Thus one patient affected by 
the trouble could not decide to cross a street without hesitating and asking her- 
self whether somebody might not fall from a mndow at her feet,' It is to be noted, 
however, that in many of these cases theic is a distinct impairment of volitional 
attention, and so of the intellectual process ilscIC A true thinker may become 
incapacitated for action by seeing loo much, whereas the irresolute imbecile or 
maniac does not see enough, that is to say, does not attend to the lacts in ail their 
vital relations one with anotheii 



g 14. Resolution : Firmness of Will. One other common 
accompaniment of this higher and more reflective type of 
conatioD remains to be touched on, namely, resolution. By 



• Thus Miinsterberg writes : " The voluntary action only begins as soon as a 
motive is selected from among those presented ". (Dii WiUdishnHdlung, p. Sg.) 

■ See Ribol, Lti Maladies dt la Volontl, p. 59 ff. W, James looks on this 
state as illustrating a want of belief, 01 of a grasp of things as teal. [Sec hii 
Prlnciplts 0/ Psydwlegy, ii, p. iS^ f.) 
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this Js meant the formation of a distinct determination to 
perform an action which is seen to lead to a desired end. 
It is something more than selectively deciding on an end as 
good or desirable. Sucli decision, where the actual circum- 
stances allow, may instantly pass into action, as when, for 
example, a gambler decides to stake a particular sum and 
instantly places this amount. Here, it is evident, there is no 
time for a resolution, 'I will do this particular act,' to dis- 
tinctly emerge in consciousness. In its completely developed 
form, resolution, like the state of desire itself, has reference to 
something not capable of being realised at the moment. Thus 
we resolve to pay a call some hours hence, or to meet some 
contingency as a wet day, or another person's treatment of us, 
in a particular way. 

Resolution, on its psychical side, is equivalent to a com- 
plete process of volition. There is not only the presence and 
unopposed preponderance of a motive to action, but a distinct 
representation of, and desire to perform, an appropriate action. 
What differentiates it from a fully executed action is that 
owing to the circumstances of the moment the motor idea does 
not instantly issue in the conscious action. There is at once a 
distinct and steady representation of an action and an inhibi- 
tion of this through another representation, viz., of the unsuit- 
ability of the actual circumstances. Or, to express the attitude 
otherwise, there is a preliminary volitional activity in the shape 
of expectant attention and a preparedness to act in a definite 
way when the proper moment arrives. On the physiological 
side resolution appears to involve a partial e.xcitation of the 
motor and sensory centres engaged in carrying out the action, 
an excitation which is temporarily inhibited by a reflective 
process, though steadily maintained through the psycho-phy- 
sical process of expectation, and ready to overflow into peri- 
pheral discharge as soon as this ideational process of expectation 
gives place to the sensational process of a perception of the 
suitable circumstances, 

From this brief account of the process of resolution we may 
readily see that it is in a manner the crowning phase of the 
conative process. Action kept, so to say, in suspense prolongs 
the initiative stage to the utmost. Such prolongation or delay 
of execution allows of full opportunity for the development of 
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the active form of self-consciousness. The state of mind or 
psychosis indicated by the expression " I will " here reaches 
its maximum distinctness. Hence the tendency to look on 
resolution as the most essential factor in the conative process. 
According to this common view, we only fully assert our will 
when we definitely and firmly resolve to do a thing. 

It follows, however, from what has been said above that 
there may be a true Conative process into which resolution or 
' I will do this' does not distinctly enter. Resolution, as just 
defined, only begins to appear distinctly as soon as the growth 
of representative power enables a person to anticipate the 
future and to pre-aiTange his actions. 

It may be added that resolution enters into all action so 
far as this becomes complex in the sense of involving a pro- 
longed activity, or a series of combined movements. Thus, 
in carrying out a mechanical process as carpentering, in 
looking up a friend, or in preparing for an examination, we 
must, it is plain, maintain from the outset a state of deter- 
mination or resolution with respect to the later stages of 
the performance. The frequency of incompleted action illus- 
trates this point ; for the abandoning of things when only 
partly done means that the attitude of resolution was not 
strong enough ; that is to say, that the desire for the end, 
the achieved result, and the readiness to carry out the required 
actions as the proper moments arrive, were not sufficiently 
persistent. 



What applies to resolution on its poeitive aide (m lesolulion to do) applies 
to it also on iu negative side (resolution not to do). To resolve not to do a thing 
involves the anticipation of a certain situation, together with the prompting to a 
certain action, and, on the other hand, a preparedness cf mind to curb the impulse. 
Resolution, though conceived here to follow a process of choice, frequently appears 
without any explicit conative selection, as when a desire (of an object 19 unopposed 
by other desires, though its tealisation has, owing to the circumstances, to be 
postponed. Since resolution implies the maintenance of the idea of an end, and 
Aiither of that of an opportunity of actively realising this end, it is liable to fail 
through the lapse of this ideational activity. Hence so many of our resolutions are 
lempocary only and abortive, Again, since resolutions aie arrived at in the absence 
of the appropriate circumstances, they are, even when strong and persistent, no 
perfect guarantee for actual performance. Their futuie eiEciency will depend on 
the adequate representation of all the circumstances. This accounts for the igno- 
minious collapse ofao many brave resolutions when subjected to the touch-stone of 
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In all such persistent resolution we have a new display of 

" \vi!i-power ", Strength of will is commonly judged by steadi- 
ness and pertinacity of resolve. More particularly, it is tested 
by firmness, that is, maintenance of the resolute attitude under 
heavy and prolonged discouragements, as in the now historical 
crossing of the African forest by Stanley and his party. Such 
pertinacity in the face of difficulty has a noble sesthetic aspect, 
and has often been illustrated in fiction, nowhere perhaps more 
worthily than by Scott in the quiet, heroic perseverance of 
Jeannie Deans in her journey south. This steady maintenance 
of a particular attitude is a remarkable manifestation of nervous 
force ; for it may be safely assumed that the persistence of a 
definite volitional idea has for its neural correlative a prolonged 
tension of one and the same group of cortical elements. 

Where, instead of deten^cnt difEculty, seductive allurement 
of any kind comes in to break the spell of a resolution, we have 
this pertinacity under the form of what is commonly known as 
firmness or independence of will. Here the attractions of other 
objects, the suggestions of friends, and so forth, present them- 
selves as competitors with the particular end pursued, as when 
the Sirens seek to woo Ulysses from the arduous toils of the 
sea. In this case there is a reinforcement of the dominant 
resolution by a special act of concentration, involving a turning 
away from and a rejection of the alluring idea. It is to be 
noted, indeed, that all pertinacity in resolution is akin to steady 
mental concentration, and is indeed merely the practical mani- 
festation of this quality. 

Such resoluteness or firmness constitutes a particular voli- 
tional quality. It is not by any means the same thing as the 
abihty to choose and decide from among a number of alterna- 
tive courses. There are men of a light, versatile habit of mind 
who can frame decisions with the greatest readiness and yet 
show themselves especially incapable in holding to their de- 
cisions ; just as there are others who are slow and awkward 
in deciding, but having once decided, are as firm as a rock. 
It is needless to dwell on the mora! importance of the quality. 
It is only as men are known to be resolute that they are to be 
counted on. 

While, however, firmness is the very backbone of what 
we call will, it is apt to take on an exaggerated and hurtful 
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(arm. This is known as self-will in its undesirable form, love 
of opposing others, or obstinacy. As pointed out above, a 
developed will is rationalised in the sense that the conative 
process is illumined by calm reflexion. Accordingly, obstinacy, 
when it amounts to a refusal of others' counsels and suggestions, 
to a determination under no circumstance to reconsider a resolve 
once taken, becomes irrational. Such rigidity of resolution is 
manifestly fatal to growth. The wise man combines firmness 
in ruling principles with a certain modifiabilily of particular 
decisions. Here, then, as in so much else, there is but a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, as we may see in the 
half-admirable, half-amusing perversity of Lessing's Tellheim 
and of other characters in comedy. 

The quality of firmness or "doiirness" ipa well-known characteristic ofaparlleillat 
variety of temperament, individual and racial. There aic men who. like childrEn. 
cannot keep to a resolution ; wbereas there are olhcra who tind it just as hard and 
painful to alter a resolution when once made. The difference cannot be set down 
wholly to a properly a[ the ideational process, vii,, fixity of the motive-idea. It ia 
noticeable that during protracted, fatiguing exertions, as in climbing a mountain, 01 
writing a book, the brave initial impulse often exhausts itself before achievement is 
reached. The man who, half-way up a mountain, when breath is spent and the legs 
begin to totter, wilt not 'give in' may almost have lost sight of the goal, or at least 
have become comparatively indilTereni to the prospect of reaching it. His stubborn 
pertinacity, to far as it has a clear conscious motive behind it, looks tike a secondary 
volitional process, the prompting of pride and a feeling of self-consistency to a new 
determination not to be beaten. Mote frequently, perhaps, it loses the distinctly 
volitional, end-purauing character altogether and becomes a kind of blind, obstinate 
going on with the matter in hand ,- or, so far aji conscious aim comes in at all, a 
striving to escape from the fatigue and possibly the disgust which the self-prescribed 
taak has brought with it. 

It) all this we see a close analogy between pertinacity or perseverance in action 
and habit. Both are characieiised by loss, more or less complete, of the initial 
pleasure- impulse, and the tubiititution of a secondary desire to escape pain for the 
primary desire to reach a pleasurable end. Both appear to show the effect of 
organisation or nervous setting in reducing the conscious concomitant of action. 
Hence it seems reasonable to suppose that the two phenomena have a similar 
neural basis, cii., what may be colled the inertia of the nervous mechanism. The 
man of habit and the man of inflexible resolution are not two types, but one, and they 
illustrate a special tendency of the nervous substance to persist in old modes of 
functional activity rather than to undergo modifications. Or one may say that habit 
and pertinacity o( resolve are a special manifEStalion in the active region of the con- 
■etvative property of the nervous centres.' 

g 15. Process of Sdf-Cotitrol. Through the development of 

' C/. above, I, pp. 53 and 1B6 ff. 
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these higher proce?ises of deliberation, intelligent choice 1 
resolution, we acquire what is popularly described as the power 
of self-control. This expression, though a somewhat loose 
one, brings out the fact that the later and maturer stage of 
volition implies a systematic and intelligent regulation of the 
earlier and more instinctive impulses through the stable forma- 
tion of motive-ideas and motive-principles. Action is now no 
longer determined by the impulse first excited, e.g., appetite, 
the desire to possess a thing, or to return an insult, but, owing 
to the complication introduced by the development of higher, 
more complex and calmer, because more intellectual or repre- 
sentative, motives, follows other directions and aims at other 
ends. 

The character of the motive-ideas or rational motives which, 
as a result of development and education, thus become predomi- 
nant in the normal man has been sufficiently described above. 
It may be added that the opei'ation of these regulative motives 
is accompanied with a peculiar dual form of self-consciousness. 
viz. (as the expression sf//-control suggests), the opposition of 
a lower and more passionate to a higher, more thoughtful, and 
more judicial self.' It is only as the higher motives ^ow so 
predominant that the force of the lower impulses is habitually 
kept down that this divided self-consciousness gives place to a 
new and a larger consciousness of a united self. 

The attainment of this condition in which ideational motive 
preponderates over sensuous or instinctive impulse presupposes 
a process of physiological development. As pointed out above, 
the rise and expansion of the ideational life is conditioned by 
the growth of higher nerve-centres. The motive-ideas, which, 
asgciicral aims or principles, guide the actions of reflective men, 
are presumably correlated with those higher nerve-centres 
which, there is reason to conclude, are concerned in the forma- 
tions and the maintenance of general ideas.* This inference is 
supported by such facts as that when overtaken by fatigue and 
loss of vigour, as through over-exertion, or ill-health, the power 

*This idea of a dual iiy of selfls well brought oat in populat deBcriptionB ofiha 
process. Thus Shaktsrvare spealiE of being passion's slave, of fighting agaliiEt, and, 
again, of bridling passion, and so Ibith. 

' Cf. above, I. p. 390. 
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of self-control ia sensibly impaired, that it is manifestly inter- 
fered with by an excessive use of stimulants and other practices 
injurious to the nervous system, and that its decline is one of 
the earliest symptoms of the on-coming of senile decay and of 
mental disease. This liability to a weakening of self-control is 
explained by Hughlings Jackson and others on the principle 
that the higher and later developed nerve-centres are less stable 
than the lower, the order of impairment or dissolution being 
the reverse of the order of evolution.' 

The processes of self-control have a positive or stimulative, 
and a negative or inhibitory aspect. The first is illustrated 
when we do a difficult action ; for example, leap out of bed on a 
cold winter's morning under the prompting of a representation 
of work to be done. The development of the higher ideational 
motives means an extension of our incentives to action, and the 
introduction upon the volitional scene of promptings which are 
urgent and effectual in cases where natural inclination points 
to inaction. In this case we may suppose that the higher 
ner\'e-centres supply the initial impulse in the process of 
" innervation " which lower centres fail to supply. The second 
or inhibitory aspect is illustrated whenever we restrain an im- 
pulse to act, or decide not to do a thing, as in declining a tempt- 
ing invitation on the ground that its acceptance would throw 
us behind with work. Here it is commonly assumed that the 
higher cortical centres exert an inhibitory influence on certain 
lower centres which are partially excited in connexion with 
the prompting of the impulse to act. 

The volitional processes known as self-control assume a 
somewhat different form in three cases. In the first place, 
the effect of the psycho-physical process in the operation of 
the motive-idea may be to excite or to repress action, as in the 
examples given above. This we will call the control of action. 
In the second place, its effect may be to modify the phenomena 
of feeling, and more particularly emotion or passion, as when 
we repress anger. This is commonly spoken of as the control 
of the feelings. Lastly, its effect may be to modify.the course 



' On the eoi 
higher coitical ci 
Mrnlal Pkysielogy, hk. 
ValoHli, chaps, i. and ii 
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n beiween self-conlrol and the integrity and efficiency of the 

, and on the effccis of najtotica, disease, etc., see Carpenter, 

. chaps, xvii., xviii. Cf. Riliot, La JJaladits lU la 
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of intellectual phenomena, percepts and ideas, as when a 
student under the stimulus of a love of knowledge deliberately 
concentrates his attention on a particular subject to the dis- 
regard of other and attractive matters. This is known as the 
control of the thoughts. Although, as we shall see, these forma 
of the process of conative regulation are not radically distinct, 
it will be convenient to deal with them separately. 

§ i6. Control of Action, (i) After the above account of the 
process of self-control in general little need be added as to the 
particular form of it marked off as control of action. Remem- 
bering that the process is at once an excitation and a repression 
of action, we may proceed to briefly indicate the successive stages 
of its growth. 

The simplest manifestation of the process here considered 
occurs when the prompting or deterrent effect of an actual 
feeling is counteracted by the mere anticipation of another 
particular or concrete feeling, as when a child overcomes his 
indolence and sets about preparing his lesson in order to 
avoid punishment, or when he stops his noisy play in 
obedience to a command. Closely connected with this variety 
is that in which a gratification directly suggested by the 
surroundings of the moment and known to be immediately 
realisable is declined in favour of a remote one, as in all the 
earlier and simpler forms of abstinence or putting by things. 
A higher stage of control is reached when intelligence is 
developed and motive-ideas representing the enduring ends, 
or interests, such as health, reputation and knowledge, come 
into play. Here, as has been sufficiently explained above, 
action comes under the control of more complex and intellec- 
tual conative products, particular actions are brought into a 
relation of consistency and unity one with another, and so take 
on a more reflective or rational character. The subordination 
of particular and temporary ends to these general and permanent 
interests is an exercise of control. Thus a youth reaches a 
higher form of control when he sets the maintenance of his 
health before him as an enduring end, and represses all desires 
inconsistent with this. In this way he practises the virtue of 
temperance. 

This process of uniflcation is carried a step higher, and 
action consciously brought into a relation to a single coor, 
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sistent self in what has been called prudence and, better, 
(practical) wisdom, viz., the intelligent pursuit of the highest 
personal good. By this is meant that the several aims and 
interests of life are thought of together, compared as to their 
relative magnitude or importance, and adjusted in such away 
as to yield the greatest sum of happiness to the individual. 
This implies the subordination of each of the enduring interests, 
as health, knowledge, to a still higher, more comprehensive, 
and more abstract principle of action, in which the consciousness 
of self as an organic unity grows more distinct and prominent 

As a crowning stage in this development of self-control we 
may take the superinducement on the motive-idea answering 
to the individual's personal or private good of the yet larger 
motive-idea representing the common or general good. The 
psychological character of this motive-idea has been touched 
on above. While, however, as we have seen, it can to some 
extent be assimilated in its form and mode of action to other 
motive-ideas, it stands out from among these partly by its 
greater psychological comprehensiveness and partly by its 
peculiar practical or ethical function. The collision between 
the egoistic impulses and consideration for others is not only 
frequent and sharp in early life, before education has done 
its work, but constitutes the capital circumstance in all moral 
experience, and has furnished the standing theme to all the 
more elevated forms of fiction. The chief aim of ethics, ac- 
cording to the modern view, is to determine the proper 
adjustment of the claims of the individual and of the com- 
munity. All normal development of volition involves the 
strengthening of the other-regarding as against the self- 
regarding motives. This is effected to some extent by the 
growth of those motives answering to ' common ' interests, as 
knowledge and art, since these lift the individual above the 
thought of merely personal good and attach him to an object of 
common attachment and pursuit. The motives, however, which 
most effectively restrain and limit the action of the personal 
aims and desires are those of duty, benevolence, and generally 
what we call humanity. It is through the subordination of 
interest to duty, of egoistic to 'altruistic' prompting, that the 
highest attainments in the art of self-control are reached. 

The operations of self-control here described when carried 
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out with full explicit consciousness assume the form of acts of 
obedience to a self-imposed command. Thus a man restraining 
appetite, or speaking the truth in face of serious risks, may be 
said to be applying to himself the rule or maxim ' Be temperate," 
' Be truthful '. In this way, as moral development advances, 
we pass from mere obedience to an external authority to obedi- 
ence to the inward voice of reason and conscience, 

g 17. Control 0/ Feelings. (2) We saw above that all feeling 
is organically connected with muscular action or movement. 
In this way it is brought into a certain kinship with action, 
especially with the earlier and cruder forms of this last. Accord- 
ingly we may expect to find the regulation of the feelings 
allied to that of the actions. Observation verifies this e.vpecta- 
tion. All control of passion appears to take its rise in an 
inhibition of the motor factor in emotional display, as the 
movements of the limbs, the actions of the voice in an outburst 
of passionate grief. The effect of this inhibition is clearly 
illustrated in the endurance of pain, e.g., under a surgical opera- 
tion, which is effected primarily and mainly through an energetic 
repression of movement by means of an innervation of particular 
groups of antagonist muscles, e.g., of the jaws, of the hands in 
clenching the arms of a chair, and so forth. We may suppose 
that in all such cases, just as in that of restraining an impulsive 
action, an inhibitory influence is transmitted from the centres 
engaged in the higher motive process to those concerned in the 
process of emotive discharge, Owing to the organic continuity 
of the whole emotional process, it is found that this arrest of 
external movements tends, to some extent, to allay the whole 
excitement. We seem, in a measure at least, to crush a 
passion by a convulsive closing of the hand, or pressing of the 
foot against the floor. Similarly when we control a feeling of 
laughter in unsuitable circumstances by carr\-ing out energetic 
inhibitory actions of the respiratory and other organs. 

What the exact effect of this inhibition of external move- 
ments will be in any given case depends on a number of varying 
conditions, as the strength of the feeling, the history of its rise, 
and the particular emotive temperament of its subject. If an 
emotion, say of animosity, is intense, and if, further, it has 
been gathering in force for some time, the suppression of its 
external signs may do but little to reduce the intensity of th 
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feeling itself. The man or woman may, while outwardly calm, 
go on nursing the passion internally by brooding on ideas of 
satisfaction. Temperament will affect the result through the 
difference between the volatile or readily changing, and the tena- 
cious or stubborn character of the feelings. In the former case, 
which is generally exemplified by the young, a slight amount 
of motor inhibition may suffice to stem the affective current, 
whereas, in the latter case, the effect of a considerable restraint 
of movement may be but small. 

So far we have touched only on the inhibition of the feelings. 
But here, as in the case of the control of action, there are at 
once a process of restraint and of excitation. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, the volitional regulation of feeling includes an 
intentional rousing of emotive states. The simplest form of 
this volitional excitation of feeling is seen in all histrionic 
imitation. Here, it is evident, we have the counterpart of the 
inhibitor^' motor factor in the restraint of passion. The mimic 
takes on the outward motor manifestations of the feelings he 
represents, such as the facial movements, gestures, bodily pose, 
and modifications of vocal action. Such assumption of motor 
concomitant, by introducing a part of the bodily resonance of 
the feeling, tends in a measure to develop it. 



How far a mere assumption of n\ 
emotive expeiiencc is doublful. In all ordinary caac 
is along ivith and behind the bodily simutation an in 
the situalion, and of the state of mind of the hero. 



ts wouaea the correspond! 
of histrionic imitation thi 
Else imaginative realisation 
fact attested by 
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number of actors that they arc rcaJly affected by the grief, terror, or other e; 
which Ihey assume, even if it weie not opjiosed by the statements of others, would 
not be conclusive on the point. A deciaion of the question might be obtained by 
observing the effects of Buggeetion on the hypnotised subject. Here it looks at 
least as if the inducement of a particular bodily attitude, t.g., that of anger, tend« 
10 bring on the feeling. Bui unfoilunately we know as yet too little of the patient's 
state of mind in such cases to enable us to »ay whelhei and how bt be actually 
experiences the feeling be appeals 10 express.' 



' Some account of the effect of excitation of the emotive altitude in the 
hypnotised subject by inducing a particular pose of limb, t.g,, (ingers closed 
and arm ttielciied out, is given by Carpenter, Mental Physiology, p. 605 S. W. 
James points out that in the hypnotic state the passive production of particular 
motor ingredients in the whole esptession of an emotion will suffice for bringing on 
a (iill sympathetic excitation of the other movements, so that " al last a tabliaa 
vivant of fear, anger, disdain, prayer, or other emotional condition, is produced 
with tare perfection ", {Op. cit., ii. p. 6oj.) 
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When we consider that the action of the voluntary muscles 
is after all but one among other somatic factors in the em- 
bodiment of feeling, we need not be surprised that the control 
of this factor only carries us some way in the regulation 
of our feelings. As we shall see presently, the complete 
and efficient control, in respect both of repression and of 
excitation, is carried out in a less direct manner, viz., by a 
control of those presentative and ideational phenomena to 
which, as has been shown, feeling is so closely related as con- 
comitant or effect. Thus, in the cultivation of moral and 
religious feeling, it is through fixing the mind on certain ideas 
that the desired emotional changes are secured. Similarly 
the mastering of passion is always more than a mere sup- 
pression of a muscular concomitant, and includes the with- 
drawal of the attention from certain excitant ideas. 

Enough has been said to show that the control of feeling 
is a more difficult action than that of movement. It is 
easier in general to restrain an impulse to do a thing than 
to subdue the excitement of emotion. This is explained by 
such considerations as the following : (a) Emotion as such is 
a state of psychical commotion or excitement, and so opposes 
that steady mental fixation of particular motor representations 
which is involved in the inhibition of its display. (6) The 
motor discharge in the case of emotive manifestation is rapid 
and immediate, not depending on a preceding representation 
of movement as a properly voluntary action does, (c) The 
muscular reaction in emotive states is diffused and comprehen- 
sive, and not definitely restricted as in the case of a voluntary 
movement. Indeed, as already suggested, a true voluntary 
movement may be regarded as in itself the result of a selective 
restriction of motor action, so that it lends itself to a further 
inhibitory process. 

This greater difficulty in the control of the display of feeling 
is seen in the lateness of its acquisition by the race and by the 
individual. From what we know of the lowest stages of human 
culture, primitive man must have been but little capable of 
a repression of turbulent passion. Similarly we find that 
children are mastered by their feelings, and appear to need a 
certain amount of exercise in the inhibition of movement in 
the comparatively calmer processes of gaining ends, before thi 
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can carry out any restraint of muscular action in these excited 
states. The lateness of the mastery of the turbulence of 
passion further suggests that nature has not endowed man 
with an instinctive incentive to this form of self-restraint, as is 
supplied in the case of restraint of impulse by the instinct of self- 
preservation, or of avoidance of what is hurtfuh' The desire to 
keep passion under control presupposes experience, and the 
development of comparatively late feelings, more especially a 
regard for appearances, and for others' comfort. Lastly, the 
backwardness of this form of self-control in children and among 
uncivilised races illustrates the fact just brought out, that the 
repression of feeling through the medium of the motor factor 
is only partial repression, that perfect mastery includes the 
ability to regulate the thoughts, an ability which is only 
attained as the result of special intellectual discipline. 

§ iS. Control of the Thoughts. (3} Just as the higher pro- 
cesses of conation involve a regulative modification of. the 
feelings, so it includes a control of the remaining group of 
psychical processes, viz., the intellectual. As hae been illus- 
trated above, the work of intellection is essentially one 
that is actively instituted and maintained. The processes of 
volitional attention constitute a main factor in all that we 
understand by thinking. This applies alike to the selective 
concentration of the attention upon particular sense-presenta- 
tions in observation, to recollection or the active recalling of 
past experiences, to the constructive rearrangement of imagi- 
native material in what is specially marked off as imagination 
or invention, and to the varied and complex forms of elaborative 
activity which enter into the processes of thought. After the 
consideration already given to this point we need only add a 
few words on the distinctly cqnative or volitional aspect of the 
process. 

The regulation of the ideational processes, as in seeking to 
recall an idea, illustrates the two characteristics of conative 
phenomena, ri:., active consciousness, and initiation by repre- 
sentation of end. 



•Viewing the matter biologically, we may say tlial control of feeling is le«8 
crgent in the interests of Ufe-preseivalion than that of impulse. The huitfulnesa 
of violent childish pasiion is as nothing compared with that ol many of itt impuUe- 
prompted actions. 
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That volitional attention Is an active state has already I 

sufficiently illustrated and explained. An effort of thought, n 
in trj'ing to localise a quotation, or to find the explanation of 
a difficult and crabbed fact, has much in common ivith an effort 
to repress a furious impulse, or to remain still under a painful 
operation. There is a factor of muscular tension in each case, 
and this seems to some extent to consist of the same consti- 
tuents, e.g., in my own case at least, strong compression of 
the jaws, the inhibitory process known as holding one's breath. 
How far the psychical concomitants of this muscular tension 
exhaust alt that we mean by an effort of thought, or of atten- 
tion, is, as pointed out above, a question not easily determined. 
We have found reason to conclude that the known effects of 
voluntary attention in modifying the course of presentations 
and ideas, giving special prominence and persistence to certain 
members of the series, and repressing others, require for their 
explanation another psycho- physical factor in addition to the 
muscular. What may be confidently said is that we should 
not call it effort and so assimilate it to muscular exertion were 
there no concomitant sense of muscular tension in the case. 

Let us now inquire whether these processes of volitional 
attention come under the general description of the conative 
process as conscious representation and pursuit of end. A 
word or two will suffice to make this point clear. We will 
begin with a simple crude form of the process. An interesting 
idea "strikes" us and we proceed to fix our attention on it 
and to trace out its suggestions. Here, it is manifest, there 
is pleasure immediately realised. The interestingness. that is, 
the pleasurableness, of the idea acts as a stimulus to the atten- 
tion, very much as when eating or drinking the pleasure of the 
experience leading to a desire to continue and increase it 
prompts and sustains a simple mode of conative process. It 
may be added that just as the pleasurableness of the muscular 
activity itself is a common contributing motive in action, so, 
where the requisite organic conditions are present, the exertion 
of attention may in itself prove agreeable, so that we go on 
attending in part for the sake of the activity.' 

We may now pass to the higher and more dilBcult action 



1 C/. Stumpf, Toiipiychnhgii, il. p. 2 
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commonly understood by 'volitional' attention. The term 
" effort " is generally restricted to those intenser or more 
prolonged exertions which, instead of being pleasurable as 
moderate activity is pleasurable, involve a measure of painful 
consciousness (sense of over-strain, of fatigue). It is thus, as 
we shall see more fully by-and-by, a very marked manifestation 
of what we mean by will. We only make an extreme effort 
when the requisite conditions, viz., a sufficient amount of 
organic vigour, and of intensity of initiative stimulus in the 
shape of a strong desire or motive, are present. A little re- 
flexion shows that what is variously called mental effort, effort 
of thought, and effort of attention, illustrates these conditions. 
When we make a special effort to find an answer to a question, 
that is, to discover an idea, or, on the other hand, to banish a 
group of ideas from the mind, there is in each case what we 
mean by a need, or craving for something. The intellectual 
search for a suitable word, an apt metaphor, and so forth, is 
determined by a desire analogous to the bodily need which 
urges a man to go out at the dinner-hour in quest of a restau- 
rant. This state of intellectual desire, moreover, as we saw 
above, involves a vague representation of that which is needed, 
and a strong impulse to realise, that is, to bring into clear 
consciousness, the required idea. 

WhDe there is ttiis general agrecmetit between the form of the cnnative process 
in volitional attention and volitional (external) aciion, there is a suiTicieiit amount 
of difference to account for the fact of their being commonly distinguished. To 
begin with, the muscular element, though present and easily recognisable in atten- 
tion, is not delinitely localised and patent to view, as in the case of carrying out 
particular actions. Still more imporunt, there i» no definite preliminary represen- 
tation of the movements involved as there is in carrying out an aciion. In saying 
' I will give this matter my thought' I am not imagining a pailicular group of mus- 
cular CKperienceB, as when I say " I will walk over and call on you ", The process 
is fiirther diflferentiated by the nature of the motive. To seek to :ecal] a fact, or to 
•olve B problem, is an action that grows (immediately at least) out of our intel- 
lectual life and interests, the desire to know rather than the desire to do. With 
this is closely connected anotlier difFerence in the result of the process. Whereas 
an action when successful substitutes for the idea the actual sense-presentation, 
volitional attention substitutes for a vague fluctuating idea a definite stable iJm.* 



t It must not, however, be supposed to imply that there is less gained in intel- 
lectual search than in the pursuit of practical ends. In many cases the attainment 
of the object of intellectual pursuit is manifestly much more of a realisation, than 
that of the object of a course of action. That is, the transition Irom the condition 
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§ xg. Comicxinn bcht-cen Control of Thoiighl, Feeling and ActioK. 
While we have thus distinguished between these three forms of 
control, wc may easily see that they always involve one another 
to a greater or to a less extent. This follows, in the first place, 
from the mutual opposition of the three psychical functions. 
Since feeling, thought and action are in their intenser and more 
fully developed form mutually exclusive, it is evident that the 
positive furtherance of any one by a process of conation will 
involve the inhibition of the others. A word or two will suffice, 
after what has already been said, to make this clear. 

To begin with the effects of feeling, since all emotional 
excitement agitates and disturbs the whole psycho-physical 
system, disarranging the mechanism of attention, and substi- 
tuting a capricious feeling-determined succession for a logical 
order in the flow of the thoughts, it follows that the perfect 
command of the intellectual processes presupposes the control 
of the feelings. In order to think we must first be calra and 
self-possessed. Inasmuch, further, as emotion takes possession 
of the muscular system, it is plain that the inhibition of feeling 
is a necessary pre-condition of a full command of the motor 
organs, and consequently of action. We cannot act so long 
as we are excited by merriment, shaken by fear, and so forth. 
In like manner, so far as external (muscular) action and 
internal thought are opposed states of mind, the perfect 
command of the intellectual processes will include the inhibi- 
tioti of movement. As was pointed out above, the very 
attitude of attention, even when directed externally to objects 
of sense, is one of bodily stillness or cessation of movement ; 
and the internal direction of the attention in the processes of 
reflexion or thought illustrates this inhibition of movement 
still more plainly.^ 

of need to that of satisfaction involves a 
closely as!^jmilaied by Muntterberg In his 
'"Iff. p. G3 ff.) 

' It is remarked by Dr. Fcrrier thai the internal diffusion of nerve .energy as 
involved in processes of thought, and the external diffusion of it in muscular action, 
vary in an inverse ralio. Consequently, " in the deepest attention, every movement 
which would diminish internal dllTuaion is likewise inhibited. Hence, in deep 
Uiought even automatic actions are inhibited, and a man who becomes deep in 
thought while he walks may he observed to stand still." (Tht Fututiom of tk» 
JJrain {first edition), chap. xii. J 103.) 
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We may now look at the relation between the control of the 
thoughts, of the feelings, and of the actions, as determined, not 
by the opposition, but by the connexion between these mental 
states. And here we have to do with two cases, namely, the 
dependence of feeling on intellection, and of action on intellec- 
tion, and feeling. 

(i) We have seen that all emotion is excited in connexion 
with certain intellectual phenomena, presentations and repre- 
sentations. We are glad and sorry, laugh and sigh, because 
of the occurrence of certain corresponding ideas, as when we 
anticipate a success, imagine a painful or a ludicrous situation, 
and so forth. Hence the importance of a command of the 
intellectual processes as a condition of a regulation of the 
feelings. As was pointed out just now, we can only very 
imperfectly control feeling by mastering the accompanying 
movements. The only effective volitional action on the 
feelings, whether for purposes of inhibition or of excitation, is 
indirect, vh., through a control of the intellectual processes 
concerned. Thus, if I want to escape from a grief, or to 
quell a fit of anger, what I have to do is by suitable acts of 
volitional attention to modify the underlying ideational pro- 
cesses, inhibiting certain exciting ideas, as in confuting a 
groundless supposition. In like manner, where the object is to 
arouse a sluggish emotion, as esthetic admiration, the voli- 
tional process consists in a special fixation and intensification 
of particular prescntative or representative elements, e.g., 
harmonies of form and colour, sublimities of poetic suggestion. 

(2) Again, it has been sufficiently shown that both feeling 
and ideation are involved in action. To desire, to consciously 
exert oneself in the pursuit of an end, is to be under the 
influence of an affectively coloured idea, e.g., that of a delightful 
intercourse with a friend, of a holiday tour, of a rise in repu- 
tation. It follows that a full regulation of action includes that 
of the feelings and of the thoughts so far as provocative of 
these. Here, again, we may see the connexion illustrated alike 
in the excitation and in the inhibition of the phenomenon. 
We only rouse ourselves to arduous and worthy deeds by 
steadily fixating the connected ideas. It was by the growing 
imaginative realisation of the coveted power that Macbeth's 
faint heart was excited to the pitch of effective volition. In 
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like manner, it Is only through the volitional repressioal 
those ideational and affective processes out of which conation 
takes its rise that the perfect inhibition of action is attained 
A vindictive impulse cannot be said to be completely mastered 
until the feeling of anger out of which it springs is stificd, and 
consequently until ihe idea of the injury which excites the 
feeling is banished from the mind. Hence the importance 
assigned in the best ethical systems to the control of the 
desires and thoughts 'of the heart'. The process of delibera- 
tion described above implies a considerable ability in controlling 
the thoughts and along with these the feelings depending on 
them. It follows that in order to postpone action and to con- 
sider calmly and with judicial impartiality the advantages and 
disadvantages of a particular course, a man requires a highly 
developed and well-trained power of volitional attention. 

§ iga. Volitional Control of Belief. The close organic con- 
tinuity of the several processes described as self-control is 
illustrated in the volitional regulation of our beliefs. In the 
account of this psychical stale given above, it has been 
pointed out that, although primarily an intellectual pheno- 
menon, it is profoundly influenced by the affective factor of 
mind, and to some extent by the active also. It may be 
expected, therefore, that a volitional regulation of the process 
will include that of feeling and of active impulse. 

At first it may seem paradoxical to say that we can to some 
extent believe and cease to believe what we will. The logician, 
whose concern is with the due regulation of thought, has so 
accustomed us to look upon belief as a rational process deter- 
mined in the case of all alike by certain laws of thought that 
we are apt to overlook the fact that each of us volitionally 
chooses and determines his own set of beliefs. Nevertheless, 
popular language suggests that believing is to a considerable 
extent a matter of volition. Thus, to mention but a single 
writer, Shakespeare makes his characters bid one another 
believe and not believe, speaks of making oneself and others 
believe, and so forth ; that is to say, applies to believing the 
same forms of expression that we all apply to acting. A word 
or two, in addition to what has been said above respecting the 
nature and conditions of belief, may suffice to illustrate the 
co-operalion of a conative factor in the process. 
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Belief is apt to accompany all ideational groupings which 
reach a sufficient measure of vividness and stability. Now, as 
we have seen, one chief condition of this is feeling or interest. 
Thus, in our imaginative forecastings of the future, we are apt 
to fixate and raise to a belief-generating stability ideas of this, 
that, and the other pleasant experience and situation. Such a 
process clearly involves a rudimentary form of conation. That 
is to say, we attend to particular ideational complexes because 
of their greater interest, and of the pleasure which they yield us. 
In believing we are foretasting that which we desire. This 
co-operation of a rudimentary conative impulse is especially 
apparent in cases where we half- knowingly indulge for the nonce 
in an illusory belief. 

From this there is but a step to a more distinct volitional 
process, viz., the conscious endeavour to believe a thing. The 
influence of the emotions, as personal affection, and the 
religious sentiment, upon belief, is apt to assume this form. 
That is to say, the person is representing a particular state of 
conviction as desirable, and is volitionally aiding its realisation 
by appropriate acts of attention, purposeful or half-purposeful 
detention of the ideas favourable to the belief and ejection of 
those unfavourable. Religious systems recognise the duty of a 
volitional development and maintenance of faith by a suitable 
direction of the thoughts, 

In these cases where particular non-logical feelings come 
in to influence belief the volitional influence is comparatively 
simple. Far otherwise in those processes which we call the 
logical control of btlief, that is to say, its adjustment to the 
requirements of an objective standard. Here the volitional 
process includes the prompting of 3 highly representative motive, 
viz., the love of truth, and is directed, on the one hand, to the 
subjugation of the forces of passion and of impatience to act 
which favour hasty and erroneous belief, and, on the other 
hand, to the securing of that large impartial reflexion on all 
the relevant circumstances which is the only guarantee for the 
emergence of a just and true conclusion. Here there is still a 
desire and a will to believe, only that it is a Will to believe 
what is true, that is to say, a volitional process initiated 
and sustained by a logical feeling or a regard for truth as 
such. , 
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Ii follows from the above that all coaative tegutation of belief Is eflected 
through volitional attention. That which wc attend to becomes a contcibulory 
factor in the generation of belief, that which remains unattended to fails to acquire 
this influence. Keie, again, we bcc that the fundamental psychical factor in the 
conalive process is attention. In bo fai 39 belief is thus determined by attention 
it evidently takes on something of the character of a conativc process. Heitce 
some writers, as W. James, would, in the last resort, identify belief and ralilion, 
the aflirming of an idea and the affirming of a resolution, as two forms of one 
piocess.' This, however, is to carry the process of psychological simpliScalion 
too far. The Belcclive and exclusive fixation of patticulai ideas is, no doubl, 
common to the processes of belief and volitional action. Not only so, as we have 
just seen, there is frequently a rudiment of volition, vit., the aiming at an end, in 
beliel^ just as there is a rudiment of belief (in the attainability of the end and the 
efficiency of out action) in volitional action. These facts do not, however, sene 
to obliterate the distinction between the state or altitude of belief, as an tntellecluil 
grasp of the fact of reality, and that of conation proper, vim., a striving lowaidi 
a desired reality,' 



g 20. Limits of Control : Measurement 0/ Volitional Force. 
Each of the forms of volitional control just illustrated has its 
limits. Thus there is a state of lethargy or depression of active 
energy, out of which even the most powerful motive may fail 
to rouse the subject. At the other extreme there is a strength 
of instinctive or '* organic " impulse which no ideational motive 
can overcome. The story of the horrors of shipwrecked 
mariners, and so forth, illustrates the fact that in the case of 
most men no moral or other consideration will hold back a 
man from slaking thirst when the appetite reaches a certain 
intensity, and the means of appeasing it brought within tanta- 
lising distance of his lips. In like manner the control of 
feeling has its limitations. There are hurricane blasts of 
passion, as when Lear first takes in the fact of his daughter's 
perfidy, passion against which the will is, for the moment, 
powerless ; and, on the other hand, there is a depth of emotional 
languor or insensibility which defeats every effort to feet. 
Lastly, in the region of thought and belief the same fact of 
a limitation of volitional effort meets us. There are certain 
organised forms of experience variously called "inseparable 
associations," " necessary beliefs," and so forth, which set 
bounds to our powers of thinking. Thus the scientifically 

> See W. James, Tht Priruif-Ui of Psychology, ii. p. 310 f. 
^ On the relation of volition and belief consult, further. Bain, The EmolioH% 
and iki Will, p. 525 f., and E. fiabier, Lcfoni dt Philosophii, chap, xxi. 
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trained mind rejects the idea of an event which contradicts 
an ultimate "law of nature" as impossible and absurd. 
There is a certain amount of patent contradiction that the 
strongest desire to believe in a friend's honour, or in the truths 
of a religious system, will not surmount. 

These limitations are not the same in the case of all 
individuals. The limit to control of appetite in the case of 
the drunkard and of the temperate man is obviously a widely 
different one. What vi-e call strength or force of will is, 
indeed, manifested in the "height" or maximum degree of 
intensity of the force counteracted. Thus we say a man has 
a strong will when he can rouse himself to face a cruelty of 
destiny that would reduce many to a state of impotent cowardice, 
as in the Hebrew and Greek stories of those who, in obedience 
to a divine behest, have sacrificed their own offspring on the 
altar. Similarly we attribute exceptional strength of will to 
those who resist a preternatural force of temptation, as the 
valiant heroes of The Faery Queene, martyrs who refused to 
save themselves by recantation, and the like. 

Judged of in this way, strength of will is proportionate to 
the amount of resistance overcome. Now the counteraction 
of an opposing force is precisely that which necessitates an 
"effort of will," that is, a moral as distinguished from a 
physical or muscular effort. We make an effort when we do 
that which is difficult and "unnatural," in the sense of not 
being the thing we are first impelled to do ; and this, whether 
in acting, notwithstanding the inertia of sluggishness, or the 
certain prospect of suffering, or, on the other hand, in de- 
clining to act, when to do so were to realise a considerable 
gratification. We may say, then, that strength of will is 
proportionate to the intensity of the effort producible. 

Thi^ however, plainly represents but one factor of the case. 
Conscious effort is a concomitant and symptom of psycho- 
physical friction, that is, of the want of a perfectly smooth 
adjustment of the processes involved. Kepetition and practice 
tend to diminish this resistance and sense of effort. Hence a 
man of high volitional power is one who is less sensible of the 
effort of great and difficult actions than the ordinary man, and 
the strength of his will may indeed be measured as inversely 
proportionate to the intensity of the sense of strain. 
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It is evident that we have here to do n-ilh two anpectB oi dimenEions of iha 
volitional process. Of these the first is the amount of conacious, active exertion lio 
doing or withholding from doing) which is forlhcoming under circumstances of 
gieat dithculty. that is, involving much rtiislanct to bt ovrrcomi. This may be 
called the pBychical, ot, eo far as it is the basis of oui judgment of the viitue and 
merit of an action, the ethical aspect. Here, it is to be noted, we assume that there 
are acts of «elf-conlrol, such as in holding down the craving of intense appelilc, 
which involve approximately equal amounts of conscious effort in the case of all 
persons alike-'> proposition which we cannot, of course, be sure of, since the 
opposing force, even in the case of the expansive tension of an elemental passion, 
or the impulsive energy of an appetite, may differ greatly in the case of different 
individuals. This is the aspect of self-control which is consideied by the plain man 
in estimating the virtue of actions, as also by the legal judge, and even by the 
moralist bo lai as he is dealing with human conduct in the lump. The second 
aspect Ot dimension of self-conwol may be marked off as the biologicaJ or econo- 
mical, This varies indirectly as the other, in so far as it is now the sniaHneii of 
the conscious effort which is taken into account Here we look on the process In 
respect of its ease and elTectiveness, estimating these by the ratio : quantity of 
effect produced ('-g., intensity of passion suppressed), to quantity of conscious 
expenditure of energy, or sense of effort,' In considering this economic aspect we 
ate, it is evident, measuring the effects of practice and training, the economic result, 
vit., reduction of friction, effected by previous "efforts of will ". This is the point 
of view taken by those who want to test practical efficiency, and the results o( 
education or discipline. 

§ 21. Habit and Conduct : DcUheraiion as Hahitml. The 
point j'ust touched on, viz., the effect of vepetition and practice 
on the higher volitional processes, leads on to the influence of 
habit. What has been called the law or principle of habit 
applies not only, as we have seen, to the simpler form of the 
conative process in voluntary movement, but also to those 
complex forms just considered. By this is meant that these, 
too, grow more perfect, more easy, and more fixed or un- 
alterable through long-continued practice. 

The influence of habit is seen in the deliberative process 
itself, Ahhough deliberation is a slowing and comphcation of 
action, a substitution of a reflective for an impulsive and 
^Krtsi-mechanical process, it comes under the modifying influence 
of practice or habit. Thus in the early stages of volitional 
development, when action is first arrested by an apprehension 



' Strictly speaking, of course, the effect produced diminishes here, seeing that 
by repeated exercises of self-control we virtually diminish the force of passion or 
impulse which has to be counteracted. It is assumed, however, in these cases that 
the organic tendency survives tni would make itself felt if the regulative eSoit wetc 
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of evil consequences, there ensues conflict and confusion of 
aim. But successive efforts to master the conflict, and to 
decide according to reason, serve to render subsequent 
acts of reflexion and decision easier. The vehement forces of 
impulse have now been reined in to some extent. Every new 
exercise of the power makes the pause, the consideration, the 
final calm decision a less arduous or diSicuIt process. As the 
final stage of this self-educative process, we have what we call 
a habit of deliberation. When this stage is reached the prompt- 
ings of impulse, including the eff"ect of indolence, are checked 
without any appreciable sense of eff'ort. The temporary post- 
ponement of action, and the carrying out of the preliminary 
steps of deliberation and choice, have become, in a manner, 
natural. " Custom hath made it in him a property." Such 
a habit of unfailing reflexion brings with it deliverance from 
what the ancients spoke of as the tyranny of appetite, or of 
the passions. 

§ 22. Moral Habitudes. But the principle of habit produces 
other effects in this region of conduct. The final decision after 
deliberation, if a rational and good one, does not need to be 
arrived at again and again in all similar cases. A particular 
exercise of self-control, say the quelling of a feeling of annoy- 
ance, or the determining to do some unpleasant duty, which, in 
the first instance, was the outcome of a process of reflexion, 
will, in succeeding cases, be shortened or compressed into 
control without such preliminaiy reflexion. 

Here we may see that the process of self-control is becoming 
habitual in a new sense. Certain 'motives are acquiring a 
fixed place in the mind as ruling forces, organically connected 
with appropriate actions, while other and lower forces are 
losing ground. Every repetition of the situation calling out 
this particular variety of action (that is, of action having this 
particular motive or reason} tends to fix conduct in this 
direction, that is, to establish a habit of doing. The pre- 
vailing motive, for example, consideration for others, now 
passes into the form of a fixed inclination or active disposition. 
Or, to express the result another way, we may say that conduct 
is brought more fully under the sway of a general rule or 
maxim, so as to be immediately determined by the recognition 
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of this,* This result is what is known as moral habitude.* 
The more frequently this subordination of impulse to a higher 
motive has been carried out, the more perfect is the organisation 
of this motive, that is to say, the more certainly and instan- 
taneously does it assert itself, and produce its effects. Hence, 
where the process of organisation is complete, the vanquished 
impulse survives in a nascent form only : that is to say, the 
man disciplined in the control of his appetites never experiences 
the full force of their prompting. 

It Ii obvlcnii from this brief account of moral habi'iudei that they illusliate the 
psycho-physical proeesg which underlies all habit. Thus veracity, with its conliiined 
disposition to speak the uuth, implies that this paiiicular motive or tendency is 
instantly called up by the appropriate circumstances, oii., the situation of being 
called on to Btate something to another. That is to say, there is an organised 
connexion between a group of presentation .complexes and an impulse to follow out 
a particular tine of action. The perfection of the moral habitude depends on this 
instant excitation of the higher motive before the lower impuUe, which would 
impede its realisation, has time to assert itself. To this extent, therefore, n moral 
habit has the mechanicality and unalteiitbleness of all habiL At the Eame time it 
is manifest that we have not in this case to do with a process so little conscious 
and automatic a« the carrying out of a habitual movemenL What the force of 
habit does here is to lix the motive-idea as a general or permanent conative 
incentive. The application of this ruling motive or principle to particular coses 
always involves some amount of reflective consciousness. Thus in following out 
the impulse of veracity a person has to consciously detentiine what is the liulh in 
the particular case. In many ioBtances, too, as we shall see presently, the right 
application may become a matter of doubt, as in deciding what is beneiicent ot 
just in dilAcult and complicated circum stances. 

g 23. VoUiion and Charadtr. The word character (from the 
Greek ')(,apaier-''}p, mark or stamp) is used in everyday language 
to mark off any sort of difference in mental or moral qualities. 
Thus we are wont to speak of a person's intellectual peculiari- 
ties, special tastes, and so forth, as constituents of his character. 
In a narrower and stricter sense the term involves a special 
reference to qualities belonging to the active side of the mind. 
Volition, in its rationalised form, conduct, being the final and 
most important outcome of mind as a whole, the word character 



olives become developed ir 
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' On the way In which the don 

Fsychologit, S 36, p, 646 and follow 

' This terra sEcms best to answer to the l^it of Aristotle, which exactly 
expresses this eifect of persistent, repeated action in developing fixed inclinations. 
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has naturally come to connote in a peculiar manner those 
qualities, as active energy and deliberation, which go to con- 
stitute the higher type of will. 

According to the more popular use of the term, every 
individual has his own stamp or character. This individual 
character is fixed partly by the peculiarities of the person's 
psycho-physical ' nature,' or what we call temperament and 
idiosyncrasy. Thus the contrast of the volatile and fickle, and 
the pertinacious and obstinate temper of mind, is, as we may 
see from its early manifestation, a congenital difference based 
on certain organic peculiarilies. At the same time it is evident 
that even individual character is a growth, and as such illus- 
trates the interaction of organism and environment. Each 
man's character may thus be said to be a product of particular 
environmental influences acting upon a particular set of con- 
genital properties or tendencies. Such action, it is to be 
noted, while presupposing the existence of particular con- 
genital tendencies, in its turn serves to select from among a 
whole group of such tendencies particular constituents for 
special developmental expansion or realisation. 

In addition to this everyday meaning the word character 
has acquired an ethical significance. As employed in the 
science of ethics, it refers not to variable individual peculiari- 
ties, but to certain moral qualities which it is supposed to 
be the special business of social discipline and education to 
cultivate in all alike. In this ethical sense 'character' has 
come to stand for 'good character'. This may be defined as 
a morally disciplined will, including a virtuous condition of the 
whole mind, that is, the disposition to think and feel (as well 
as to act) in ways conducive to the ends of morality. 

We thus see that every good or moral man possesses a 
character in a double sense. In the first place, he has a 
particular group of intellectual, affective and conative pecu- 
liarities which constitute his individual character. In the 
second place, he possesses certain virtuous principles and 
dispositions which make up the typical moral character and 
which assimilate him to other moral men. This moral 
character, though it presupposes the connate organic base of 
normal human development, may be spoken of as an acquired 
product, the result of the action of that set of external influ- 
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cnces which constitutes the educative action of a civilised t 
moral community upon a normal human mind. 

{a) Character ns Organised Habit. Confining ourselves now 
to moral character, we see at once that this consists in 
the possession of certain acquired tendencies or habitudes 
which we call virtues, both what moralists distinguish as 
private ones, for example, temperance and prudence, and as 
public ones, such as veracity, justice, and benevolence. The 
excellence of the character can be estimated by the fixity and 
the preponderance of these virtuous dispositions. As we have 
seen, in all comparatively simple and recurring situations 
where a lower impulse is opposed to a higher motive, the 
degree of perfection of the moral habitude is indicated in the 
completeness of the control and the promptness of the right 
or good action. The less the disturbing force of the instinctive 
factor (passion, appetite), the more highly developed the cha- 
racter. Thus our idea of a perfectly temperate man (o <rio<)>pa)v) 
is of one who does not fully come under or realise the 
temptation to excess. The height of moral character attained 
in any case is thus determined by the fixity and the com- 
manding influence of the virtuous disposition, which again, 
as we saw above, is measurable in terms of the facility, or 
absence of conscious effort, of the controlling process. Such 
a fixity of certain controlling motives or dispositions and the 
correlative principles involves the quality of resoluteness as 
defined above, A man of character is one who follows what 
is reasonable, just, and virtuous with persistence.' This is 
brought out in the Stoic definition of character (ijffo?), the 
disposition to be ever wilting and unwilling in relation to the 
same actions ("Semper idem velle atque idem nolle"). 

(6) Character as Conscious Reflexion. While, however, moral 
character is thus woven out of fixed habitual dispositions 
(Aristotle's e^ttt) it would be an error to conceive of it as 
merely a cluster or group of such habitudes. According to 
the biological or teleological view of mind the habitual, that is, 
the relatively »n-conscious, organic process comes in only so 



> On the interesting question how tai a good ciiaracler implies susceptibility to 
temptation, and sense of elturi in doing eight, tee some valuable lemai^ by Mc. 
Leslie Stephen, Si'i.-nwo/ EfAiVj, chap. vii. S3, 'Effort'. 
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far as environmental features and situations recur in like form, 
and so require similar modes of reaction. Now while it is 
true that the external conditions of human life, physical and 
social, are so far recurrent that our actions may be organised 
into a certain number of persistent norms or types of conduct, 
as thrift, temperance, fulfilment of promise, and the like, they 
are not so uniform in their actual, concrete combinations as to 
allow of our particular actions becoming in the complete sense 
habitual. Thus, as pointed out just now, even in the particular 
working out of a general motive-idea or principle, we have 
in all new cases to carry out some amount of reflexion in 
discriminating and recognising the nature of the situation and 
the particular principle which is applicable to it. To act 
honestly only tends to become automatic in familiar, oft- 
recurring situations, as in exchanging coin for commodities 
over the counter of a shop : it may grow into a problem for 
the most patient reflexion as soon as the situation becomes 
exceptional, as when we discover a coin in some public place. 

Still more important than this, the selection of the wise 
and the morally good action will always remain a conscious 
and reflective process, because of that complexity in the con- 
ditions of our life which involves the appearance of opposition 
and collision between what we see to be equally good and valid 
principles. The finding out of the right thing to do means, 
in all such cases, the adjusting of the claims of this and that 
principle; for example, health and intellectual achievement, 
public service and promotion of family interests. Here we 
have 3 permanent demand for those processes of deliberative 
reflexion which have been described above. 

It follows that the ideal of a wise and a good man, or a 
perfect character, is one that combines promptitude and even 
an impatience of reflexion in cases allowing of, and calling for, 
rapid and partially automatic responses, with a certain reserve 
of wariness, or a readiness to pause and reflect as soon as new 
features, and especially an unfamiliar complexity, present 
themselves. In other words, the perfect character is the one 
that exhibits just that proportion of the reflective to the im- 
pulsive in its actions as is required for the fullest, exactest, 
and most economical adjustment to the circumstances of the 
environment. 
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It follows that so long as there is development or life-progresa human action 
cannot become automatic. This applies at once ta the history of the individual 
and to that of the (ace. Where aulomatiam sets in, as in senile decay, and in 
unprogresbive communities, it is because life is not expansive, that is, cannot lake 
on fuither modification of adjustive process. As pointed out above, the fonnaticn 
of the automatic and sub-conscious in human action owes its pfychological value 
to the fact that it liberates the energies of the highest cortical centres for new 
I processes. From a psychological point of view, we can never regaid 
t as oui end or riAst. Not does a sound biology compel us to think 
of the processes of organic development as issuing in such automatism. On the 
contrary, just as the historical fact of the genesis of consciousness at a particular 
point in organic evolution marks a higher stage of this evolution, just as the more 
highly organised species of animals have more of this consciousness thar> the Iet« 
highly oiganised, so we may say that consciousneBS plays a larger and a larger 
rfilf, alike in the progress of the individual and of the race, as devdopmcot 
advances.' 



§ 24. Relation of Higher to Lower Volition, In the above 
account of the higher and more complex processes of volition 
it has been assumed that it is continuous with, and developed 
by known psycho- physical processes out of, the lower and 
cruder forms. We have not found any abrupt break in the 
developmental process. Just as the highest and most com- 
plex thought-products arise by gradual stages out of the 
earlier forms of sense-perception and imagination, so what 
we call rational choice, resolution, self-control, may be seen 
to be only more complex forms of the fundamental type of 
the conative process. In the later, as in the earher, stages 
of volition, we have alike, as the essential initiative part of 
the process, desire for end, and representation of a suitable 
action. 

At the same time, there are certain obvious differences 
between the earlier impulsive and the later reflective volition. 
Thus it lies on the surface that this last is differentiated by 
certain features of special dignity and moral value, viz., con- 
sciousness of self as agent, of power, and of freedom. These 
features, though present in a rudimentary form in all conscious 
volition, only grow distinct and prominent in its later and more 
complex stages. 

These later characters have been supposed by some to 

1 This is admirably stated and Illustrated by Guyau, Education and Htrtdi^ 

(Engl, f ansl.). chap. ix. 
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constitute a difference not merely of degree but of kind be- 
tween impulse and volition, in the complex sense, i.e., conscious 
choice and resolution. According to this view there intervenes 
in the higher stage of action a new principle lying outside the 
chain of psycho- physical events altogether, though breaking in 
upon and modifying this from time to time. This principle is 
known by such expressions as free-will, the self-determining 
ego, and so forth.* We have now to review the processes in the 
light of this metaphysical theory. Is there, it may be asked, 
anything in the processes of rational selective decision to 
justify the psychologist in betaking himself to this hypothesis 
of an extraneous active principle? Here two phenomena will 
engage our attention, viz., the peculiarities of the psychosis 
(a) in what is called effort of will, and (6) in the sense or con- 
sciousness of freedom or froc-will. 

§ 2411, Form of Psychosis in Volitional Effort : Consciousness 
of Power. The characteristics of the sense of effort have been 
touched upon above. In a wide sense " effort " is used as 
synonymous with active consciousness, and so is coextensive 
with the whole field of conation. In a narrower sense it is 
confined to those energetic, severe, and more or less painful 
exertions which are required in circumstances of special diE&- 
cutty. Effort is thus intensification of active consciousness 
above the moderate pleasurable limit Its main conditions are 
sense of difficulty or obstacle, and a sufficient strength and 
persistence of motive to prompt and sustain the exceptional and 
painful exertion. 

The experience of effort occurs in different forms. The most 
familiar one is that of special muscular strain. As was pointed 
out above, this arises when an action to which desire impels us 
is excessive relatively to the power of the organ at the moment, 
and so irksome and fatiguing. The disagreeable feeling of 
strain in lifting a heavy weight, in walking when fatigued, and 
BO forth, are examples of such muscular effort. In all such 
severe muscular e.xertion there is a considerable range of motor 
inne^^•ation. Thus, as pointed out by Ferrier and others, a 
special exertion of the arm-muscles is accompanied by a con- 

■ Sec Carpenter, Miital Pkytiology, bb. I. chap. Ix. | L Cf. W. Jamci, o>. eit., 
li. p. 569 ff. 
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sideratle innervation of those of the chest, of the head, i 
BO forth.^ 

Along with muscular effort there goes the related pheno- 
menon mental effort, that is, effort of attention. Here, too, the 
essential circumstance is the energising, under the stimulus 
of an urgent desire, to an extent which is excessive in relation 
to the power of the moment, and so involves the disagreeable 
accompaniment, a feeling of strain. It follows from the 
analysis of mental activity and volitional attention given above 
that this is closely related to, and has a factor in coinmon with, 
muscular effort. 

In the case both of muscular and of mental effort the 
irksome and disagreeable feature in the action tends as a mode 
of pain to arrest the impulse. When, however, the impelling 
motive is strong enough the action will be sustained in spite of 
the disagreeable concomitant. Not only so, in many cases 
where the motive is an exciting one, as when a boy is performing 
a muscular feat in order to win admiration, or a pupJI is trj-ing 
to answer his master's question before the other members of 
the class, there is no distinct representation of the pain before 
acting, and consequently no shrinking from it. In such a case 
there may be the consciousness or feeling of effort during the 
action, but there is not an effort of will or " moral effort " in 
the full sense of this expression. 

This last occurs when the painful feature or circumstance 
is distinctly anticipated and resolutely confronted by the mind. 
Thus the tired labourer who goes on facing his dreary task 
carries out an effort of will. Here, it is to be noted, the con- 
sciousness of effort does not arise first of all in connexion with 
the actual doing of a thing, but appears in the preliminary or 
initiative stage. It is, in fact, an effort of decision and of resolu- 
tion. It is most strikingly illustrated in the higher kinds of 
moral effort, as when a boy persists in befriending an unpopular 
boy in spite of ridicule. Such efi'ort to make good the deff- 



' See Pettier, Tlie FvitcHons of ike Brain, chap, ix. Though all musculat effott 
so ^ as it is cxceasive is painful, the painfutness is often disguised by other plea- 
surable feelings, such as the gratification of pride. It is to be added that when 
indolent we have to make an effort or special exertion in order to do things which 
are not beyond our mueculai powers, and which n 
panied by pleasure. 
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ciencies of prompting impulse may be called assislani or supple- 
mentary. 

As we have seen above, however, an effort of will is required 
not only when a difficult ' non-natural ' thing has to be done, 
but when an alluring and eminently natural thing has not to be 
done. Thus, in turning away from an enticing prospect, say 
that of a day's e.NCursion in the country, in deference to a 
behest of duty, we carry out what is called an effort which 
may be marked off as resistant or inhibitory. 

Effort of will, then, in all its forms, whether to do or not to 
do, appears to be specially connected with an initial deficiency 
of motive force. The feeling arises as a concomitant of the 
relatively slow development of some new force distinct from the 
impulses primarily engaged. In making an effort we seem to 
throw in our strength on the weaker side, either encouraging 
and aiding a weak ' I will,' or reinforcing a feeble, half-hearted 
'I will not'. Thus the effort involved in jumping out of bed on 
a frosty morning seems to have as its object to neutralise the 
momentary preponderance of certain agreeable sensations. 
Similarly in mastering some explosive impulse, as to resent 
insolence. Effort comes in to alter the natural condition of the 
scales, to make the more irksome and disagreeable course 
weigh down the pleasanter and more natural, or to determine 
action to follow ' the line of greatest resistance '.^ 

The explanation of this apparent exception to the general 
principle of willing, that action is the result of the desires (and 
aversions) excited at the moment, has been hinted at above. 
This effort of will, appearing in cases of insufficiency of stimulus 
at the moment, is due to a secondary conative process, viz., a 
preliminary volitional attention to the representations concerned. 
This act is best described as one of reflexion. It implies a 
special direction and concentration of attention, either on an 
idea fitted to rouse the reluctant action {^.g., the value 
of a prize), or on one fitted to excite aversion to, and so 
abstention from, the action {e.g., the evils of self-indulgence). 
In either case it has as its effect the rendering of particular 
constituents of the ideational group called up at the moment , 



' This is well shown in W. James's interesting account of ilie plienomenM) of 
moral cOoil, ej>. cil., ii. p. J33 S., especially 34S 
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more distinct, prominent, and persistent, and. as a resii 
this, of securing the maximum development of their conafive 
force as motives. According to this view, what we mark off 
as moral effort is ultimately reducible to mental effort, that is, 
the sense of strain accompanying an act of voluntary attention 
carried out under peculiarly difficult circumstances.^ 

As implied also in what has been said above, this act of 
attention, like all other actions, is prompted by its proper 
motive, which may be called the motive of reflexion, and which 
is a product of thought about our experiences. It has more of 
the characteristics of aversion than of positive desire, since it is 
a recoiling from the evils or pains incident to hasty action on 
the one side, and neglect or hasty abandonment of it on the 
other. It is a motive which presupposes a high development 
of intelligence ; for it implies that the mind has again and 
again gone back on its actions and found out by a process of 
comparison that the momentary prompting may lead to ill 
results, that the actual present or proximate tends to shut out 
from view the remote, that the presentative has an unfair ad- 
vantage in competition with the representative. In ' making 
an effort ' to fix our mind on a distant good or a remote evil 
we know that we are acting in the direction of our true happi- 
ness. Even when the idea of the immediate result is exerting 
all its force, and that of the distant one is faint and indistinct, 
we are vaguely aware that the strongest desire lies in this 
direction.* And the resolute direction of attention in this 
quarter has for its object to secure the greatest good by an 
adequate process of representation. 

This motive assumes its highest form in deliberation. 
Here we may at the outset be far from sure that the good lies 



' It has been aasumcd here that eflbrt of wilt is always in the diiectian of the 
morally best. But Ibis is not neceEGatily so in all cases. Even a lofty moial 
motive (1^., paliioliam) may leach such a pitch of inflammatoiy excitement, pos- 
sessing the mind so commandingly and exclusively that an effort of will may be 
required to call up ivhat aie commonly spoken of as compatalivciy unwoiihy 
piiidential consideiations. 

' This knowledge of the motive-value of a tepiesentaiion not fully developed 
cleaily analogous to other phenomena already touched on, as 

awareness of the representative function of the idea, of the universality of the 
ceptual idea, and of the inftrioriiy of the representation to llie piescntation, 
which last, as we saw above, is involvi;d in all debiic 
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away from the direction of the desire which is at the moment 
uppermost. But experience has taught us that this is fre- 
quently so, and thus the motive underlying the process is the 
apprehension of the possibility or risk of acting (or not acting) 
hastily, that is, from an insufficient review of the factors of the 
situation. 

Finally, it may be said, with some degree of confidence, 
that the phenomena of volitional effort lend themselves to a 
psycho-physical description. The intervention of effort as an 
altering, reversing factor, analagous to the addition of a scale- 
turning weight, probably means in physiological language the 
co-operation of certain highest or latest developed nerve- 
Btructures, the action or discharge of which makes good the 
biological deficiency, or effectually inhibits the biologically 
excessive action of certain lower nervous planes. That the 
special intervention of these in the case should have as its 
concomitant a sense of effort, of obstruction to be overcome, 
is just what we should expect from our general conception of 
the relation of consciousness to the hierarchy of the nei^ve- 
centres. That the action of these centres, whether supple- 
mentary and reinforcing or inhibitory, should be capable of 
producing such great results as appear in the more astonishing 
and heroic forms of self-control seems consistent, to say the 
least, with what we know of their physiological function. 
Speaking biologically, it may be said that the utility of these 
supreme structures depends on their being able to counteract 
the inertia of the subordinate centres. That the maintenance 
of this function costs much, and is readily lost, is illustrated 
in the lapse of controlling power, including that of making an 
effort, which immediately ensues on a lowering of the cerebral 
energies through fatigue, ill-health, etc., and on that impair- 
ment of function which marks the on-coming of old age, and 
still more manifestly of mental disease.' 

It remains to add a word on the consciousness of power 
which is specially developed in connexion with this experience 
of volitional eff'ort. As we saw above, the consciousness of 
self as agent capable of producing certain effects or changes 



2g2 COMPLEX ACTION : CONDUCT. 

in the environment begins to arise, from the first, in connexion 
with the experiences of voluntary movement. As the process 
of vohlion expands by the enlargement of the ideational 
initiative stage, this consciousness is enriched by a fuller 
representation of the self, its feelings, and active tendencies. 
It is, however, only when the process of development is 
carried far enough to allow of the experience of consciously 
reinforcing a weak, or mastering a too strong impulse, that 
the consciousness of power grows distinct. Here the effect 
is seen to depend not only on a desire or purpose recognised 
as ' mine,' but on a special exertion of my ' consciousness. This 
concentration of mind on certain motive-ideas presents itself, 
by reason of the intensified consciousness it involves, as well as 
of the extended processes of ideation or reflexion which it calls 
in, as emphatically an act of self, or as a self-assertion. Hence 
the experience is precisely fitted to develop a clear conscious- 
ness of the self as efficient agent, or as endowed with a power 
of causally determining the carrying out or not cari-ying out of 
a particular outward action, together with the results which 
are immediately dependent on this. 

§ 25. Consctotisni-ss 0/ Freedom : Free-Wi!l. The culminating 
phase of volitional development is action accompanied by the 
consciousness of freedom. Since this is among the most 
subtle and complex of psychical phenomena, and has given 
rise to prolonged and heated discussion, we must take special 
pains in the definition and analysis of it. 

The idea of freedom as an aspect of the volitional process 
appears to be borrowed or derivative. Freedom, in its primary 
meaning, and as popularly understood, is the opposite of 
external compulsion. We are fi-ee so far as we are not 
physically constrained to do things. In this sense it is obvious 
that all voluntary acts are 'free'. The child becomes free in 
the measure in which it grows independent of external restraint 
and is allowed to act for itself. 

We reach a secondary and narrower idea of freedom when 
we contrast our calm and deliberate actions with those carried 
out under a stimulus of unusual and all-mastering strength, 
as in the case of actions issuing from explosive passion, e,g., 
anger or jealousy, or those carried out by an all-possessing 
instinctive impulse, as recoiling from imminent danger of life. 
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In these latter instances there is, as pointed out above, an 
analogy to the overpowering effect of compulsion. A man 
yielding his purse to a highwayman who presents a loaded 
pistol is, if not physically, at least morally 'coerced'.' The 
all-possessing, all-mastering form of vehement passion has, in 
ancient and modem times, been likened to the compulsion of 
tyranny. 

In contradistinction to this ^KflSf-coercive impulsive action 
deliberation presupposes a certain calmness, and consequently 
immunity from the agitating, disturbing effect of a preter- 
naturally strong and monopolising impulse, as intense fear, 
or rage. As pointed out above, the process of deliberation 
allows of a full, impartial representation of our several desires, 
and so involves a special amplitude of self- manifestation. 
For a like reason deliberation, with its normal result, a calm 
choice or preference of one among a number of alternatives, 
gives rise to a particularly distinct sense of freedom and self- 
determination of action. Such reflective choice clearly 
substitutes for the viechanical type of impulsive action, in 
which a single impulse is monopolising consciousness and 
determining action with the mastering force of compulsion, an 
organic type, in which impulses react one on the other, and 
show themselves within certain wide limits to be modifiable 
or alterable, a type of action which is coloured by a full and 
vivid realisation of the self. Action initiated by rational 
choice thus exhibits the characteristics of conscious action in 
their highest intensity and distinctness. The sense of free- 
dom is the realisation of the function of consciousness in 
its most complex and impressive manifestation. 

This realisation of the ego as freely intervening and de- 
termining the result grows specially distinct in those cases 
where the consciousness of effort, that is, exceptionally severe 



■ The analogy is plainly seen in the fact thatwe commonly speak of the actioni 
of childien, soldiers, etc., in obedience to commands suongly backed by penal 
tanclions as compelled, though, strictly speaking, since dittobedicncc is not only 
possible but can occur at any moment when the temptation is strong enough, the 
process is volitional and selective. The closest analogy, perhaps, to physical 
compulsion by another and stronger person is seen in the commanding effect of a 
strong on a weak will, an effect which becomes abnormally exaggerated in the 
phciiumena of suggestion as obscived in the hj-pnotic slate. 
53 



exertion, takes part. To diminish the effect of a hast>* 
impulse by a strenuous effort of attention to ideas of which 
it took no account, is to assert oneself in a specially emphatic 
and striking manner, is to strike at the tyrannous monopoly 
of impulse by a special intensification of consciousness. Hence 
it begets a particularly clear apprehension, not only of self as 
agent or cause, but of self as selecting or as freely determining 
the issue. That is to say, it generates in its most distinct form 
the consciousness of freedom or free-will. 

White the processes of deliberation and rational choice, 
especially under conditions where a severe volitional effort is 
involved, are the main generative conditions of the conscious- 
ness of freedom, they are aided by other experiences. Oddly 
enough, we regard ourselves as free not merely where action is 
particularly difficult, requiring the reinforcement of effort, but 
where it is particularly easy. Thus in the ability to move a 
limb when we wish to do so we have an experience that helps 
to develop this mode of consciousness. Here, it is evident, 
the distinguishing characters are absence of strong impulse, and 
the maximum effect of a vivid idea of movement in bringing on 
the actual movement. The very absence in this case of a 
powerful, easily recognisable motive gives to the action the ap- 
pearance of a mere freakish interposition of the self. Hence 
it serves to sustain that belief in the modifiability of action by 
conscious processes which is the essential factor in the sense of 
freedom. 

In this brief account of the psychological genesis of the consciousnes* of 
freedom no reference has been made to the philosophical aspect of the question. 
The philosophical or metaphysical doctiine of free-will contends that our actions 
are not wholly determined in the sense in which events in the physical world aie 
dctetrained, by particular Sets of phenomena] conditions (hero psycho-phyaical 
proccsaes), but are in part the outcome of a transcendental principle, vl*., apirinial 
activity, or the assertion of self ashypet-phenomenal or "noumeoal". Since thii 
doctrine is commonly based on the supposed "deliverance of consciousness," thai 
every man knows himself to be free, it becomes important before considering the 
question w examine into the nature and origin of this consciousness of freedom. The 
above is a slight attempt to show wherein this peculiar mode of psychosis consists. 
According to our view, a consciousness of freedom, that is, of an analogue of non- 
eompulsion, develops in connexion with the whole process of the higher and more 
complex type of conation, into which enier deliberation, choice, and effort. This 
view, however, manifesllyfindsamcaningfor the sense of freedom without abandon, 
ing the fandamental assumption of a scientific psychology, ii/»., that all actions, just 
as all other psychical processes, are ultimately determined by groups of psycho- 
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physical conditions. The sense of freedora, according to this way of envisaging 
ihe subjtcl, 19 > tertiary psychical product, begollen on ihose secondary volitional 
procesaeB of deliberation which have been dealt with above. A man lea/ns to regard 
his actions as free, thai is, as having ihe rnaiimum ofmodiRabitity. jnstin proportion 
as he acquires and exercises the power of reflexion and rational choice, and subse- 
quently re Reels on (bese reflective processes. 

Whether this psychological view of freedom, or modiliability within the circle 
of psycho- physical events, exhausts alhhat is meant by the idea, is one of the points 
which are still a matter of dispute. To this it may be added that the metaphysical 
doctrine of freedom has sought to base itself not merely on Ihe intiospeciive 
observation of out actions, but on certain objective observations, «uch as the 
absence of perfect umformity in men's conduct. This part of Ihe argument again 
has a psychological reference, inasmuch as it is for the physiological psychologist 
to enumerate all the co-operating conditions of human action, physical as well as 
psychical. And here it becomes impoilanl to point out that our everyday actions 
are not merely the result of clearly conscious motive- forces. The stirrings of blind 
instinct, the working oul of vaguely realised organic impulses, as seen, for example, 
in the on-coming of sexual love, the mechanical action of habit : these must, it is 
evident, prevent the actions even of the wisest and most highly evolved of mankind 
from being wholly explicable in terms of the conscious processes of desiring and 
aiming at ends. Again, Ihe very complexity of the psycho -physical organism, and 
the changes it is continually undergoing, necessarily tend to give our actions a 
certain appearance of capricious fluctuation. Thus, those complex and subtle 
changes which we call our passing moods, and which involve alterations of feeling 
and of active impulse, are, as we all know, disturbing to that perfect consistency of 
action which is the wise man's ideal. All this suggests that a truly scientllic view 
of action, so far from requiring the appearance of perfect uniformity and predicta- 
bility of conduct, is, in fact, distinctly fatal to this result. Here, again, then, the 
psychologist finds a meaning for Ihe alleged freedom or" indeterminatenesa " without 
abandoning the scientific position thai all action is psycho-physical ly determined.' 
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CONCRETE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT: INDIVIDUALITY, NORMAl? 
AND ABNORMAL PSVCHOSES. 



g I. Unity of Mental Development. The three movements 
of the mental life just traced, viz., that of intellectual, atTective, 
and conative growth, though capable by an artifice of abstrac- 
tion of being traced out separately, are, as already hinted, 
intimately conjoined. That is to say, they are not three 
currents of change which run on side by side, but rather 
different aspects of that one current which constitutes the 
"flow of consciousness". A word or two in addition to what 
has been said above on this organic unity of our conscious 
experience may fittingly close our detailed examination of 
psychical processes. 

We have found each of the three psychical factors, the 
cognitive or presentative, the affective, and the conative, as 
a primitive element, asserting itself to some extent as a 
separate functional tendency. The baby in the first week of 
life manifests the rudiment of intellectual activity, of feeling, 
and of motor impulse. The actual concrete form of the mental 
life is developed by the conjunction and ever-varied interaction 
of these psychical forces or tendencies. Without attempting 
to follow out the endless variety of product thus resulting, 
we may just refer to the two more important modes of com- 
bination or interaction: (a) that of intellectual activity with 
feeling, and {b) that of intellectual activity and feeling with 
conation. Since each of these has been already touched on, 
a few supplementary observations will suffice. 

(li) Interactions of Intellect and Feeling : Interests. That the 
development of feeling and of ideation are parts of one tota 
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process of mental growth has been already implied. The 
idea of an intellectual life without any tinge of feeling, and of 
an emotional life unsupported by presentations, are both 
fictions. Our "horde" of ideas, e.g., that corresponding to our 
social experience, our professional pursuits, our art-studies, 
etc., is vitalised and to a large extent penetrated and cemented 
by feeling. On the other hand, as we have seen, the most 
violent passion, even that of a maniac, invests itself with the 
semblance of an ideational process. 

It is evident that we have here to do with a grovrth, paii 
passu, of two concurrent factors, each of which is affected by, 
and in its turn affects, the other. This is seen in the formation 
of those fixed presentative- affective groups with their attractive 
and repellent tendencies which we call interests. A boy 
acquires a strong keen interest, say in cricket, by acquiring 
knowledge of the game, its practice and its rules, its history, 
its prominent heroes, and the like. At the same time this 
knowledge is the outcome of certain pleasurable sensibilities, 
as love of physical exercise and social instincts. In other 
words, certain affective tendencies determine a particular 
grouping of experiences, with the grouping of ideas resulting 
from this; and the formation of this ideational structure 
constitutes the base of a new and larger emotive experi- 
ence. Our interests, together with the particular attitude 
of attention which they induce, are thus at once a product of 
an affective and of a representative factor. If may be added 
that as interests they clearly betray their double parentage; 
for to have an interest in a game, or in some branch of fine 
art or science, is at once to be disposed to enjoy or find 
pleasure in particular lines of mental activity, and to be 
intellectually alert about, that is, specially ready to throw our 
intellectual energies into, particular kinds of presentative 
material. 

(6) Interactions of InlelUct and Feeling with Conation. Let 
us now glance at the other main aspect of this organic inter- 
dependence or interconnexion among the psychical factors. 
In dealing with the development of conation it was pointed 
out that this is throughout conditioned by the growth of 
ideation and of emotion. This dependence is clearly recog- 
nised in the common order of psychological exposition, and 
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Still more plainly In the tendency in certain systeni 

psychology to treat volition as not co-ordinate in respect of 
fundamental character with presentation and feeling, but as 
a secondary and derivative psychical phenomenon. This last 
view we have repudiated on the ground that the primitive 
element in volition, active consciousness, is quite as distinct 
and independent as the other two factors. At the same time, 
it is manifest that the expansion of this active germ into what we 
mean by a strong and capable will implies at once the deepen- 
ing and widening of our feelings and the establishment of the 
higher sphere of intellection. That is to say, will is a product of 
active impulse enriched by additions of the stimulative element 
of feeling and the illuminative element of intellection. 

Here, too, however, we have to do with a reciprocal action. 
Not only does the growth of feeling and of ideation thus 
minister to the normal expansion and consolidation of activity, 
but the production of a firm enlightened type of volition reacts 
on feeling and thought. As pointed out in our account of the 
processes of self-control, the highest kind of cultivation of 
emotion and of intellect alike includes a regulative volitional 
factor. The intellectual man is 1^50 facio the volitional man 
so far at least as the voluntary direction of the attention is 
concerned. Similarly, though less manifestly, does the highest 
realisation of the emotional nature depend on a volitional 
factor. The modern epicurean who thoughtfully plans out his 
life so as to get the greatest variety of refined pleasure with 
the least possible amount of disagreeable drawback must have, 
not only some of the range and precision of intellectual view 
of the man of science and of the philosopher, but some of the 
indomitable firmness of will and completeness of self-control 
of the ascetic himself. 

It is thus evident that in spite of the fact that intellection, 
feeling, and active impulse are distinct psychical forces or 
tendencies, and that in their most energetic forms they assume 
the aspect of hostile or incompatible tendencies, they are 
organically implicated, so that there can be no normal and 
complete development of one without a concurrent and cor- 
respondent development of the others. In other words, the 
highest development of feeling, of thought, and of volition is a 
phase of a complete typical development of mind. 
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5 2. Typical and Individual Devehpment. The complete 
harmonious development of mind just described, which involves 
a proportionate fulness of each of the constituent phases, and 
of each constituent In its several distinguishable varieties, is an 
ideal never perfectly realised. The actual concrete minds 
which we know all exhibit deviations from this typical 
scheme in one or another direction. Thus, as already hinted, 
we find now a special intensity of feeling, an emotional 
excitability or passionateness which is in excess of the powers 
of thought and of volition. In like manner we see men who 
are intellectually great but are lacking in a commensurate 
power of general volitional control ; and others who to much 
energy in action and firmness of purpose join intellectual 
narrowness, and emotional dulness. 

It follows from what was said in the preceding section that 
such one-sided development always involves a limitation in the 
power that seems to be predominant. Thus the passionate, 
excitable man will be found to be explosive on certain sides 
only, as anger, amatory passion; similarly the merely intellec- 
tual man may be seen to be intellectually quick and vigorous 
in relation to certain domains of idea only, and the practical 
man, of vigorous energy and indomitable purpose in certain 
directions, to be volitionally feeble in others, as In fixing his 
attention on objects lying outside the narrow circle of his 
practical interests. This incompleteness or one-sidedness 
of intellectual emotive and volitional development is a fact 
of the greatest practical importance. In studying and dealing 
with men we require to know not merely on which side 
(intellect, volition or feeling) they are strong and weak 
respectively, but also in what particular directions of intel- 
lectual activity, and bo forth, they are so. 

The problem of detei-minin^ and formulating the several 
modes of variation of mental development is a subject which 
has hardly begun to be seriously grappled with. The in- 
numerable varieties of individual character among civilised 
men appear indeed to defy any attempt at scientific analysis 
and classification. In a work on general psychology like the 
present this problem can only be touched upon, 

§ 3. Varieties of Mind. If we regard the human beings we 
know, we are struck at once by the fact of numerous diversi- 
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ties. Each individual has a mind which, while it is an example 
of the common type of mental structure, is at the same time 
something unique, a peculiar group of psychical or, if we include 
the correlative nervous factor, psycho- physical tendencies. 

A little inspection shows us that these variations are 
measurable in different ways. Thus, to begin with an obvious 
distinction, we may arrange men according to their place in 
the scale of mind or of cerebro-psychical development. In any 
community there is a scale of mental power and of correlative 
brain-power, from arrested development and imbecility up to 
the highest manifestations in the few great minds. This 
comparative mode of estimation may be said to give the evolu- 
tional height of a particular mind. It is the mode commonly 
employed by the anthropologist in determining the place of 
particular races in the evolutional scale. 

In the second place, we may distinguish and classify minds 
according to the relative distribution of the several psj-cho- 
physical forces or tendencies which constitute mind. In this 
way, for example, we get the contrasts of temperament and 
character which appear in general between the two sexes, and 
among different races at the same level of culture, and among 
individual members of a community having similar amounts 
of cerebro-psychical force. Here we are concerned with the 
varj'ing ratio of psychical tendency. 

These variations in mode of distribution, again, are more 
general or more special and individual. As an example of the 
former, we have the preponderance of the emotional over the 
intellectual, and so forth (in the sense already defined), The 
more special individualising differences are illustrated by the 
particular bent of intellectual activity, the relative strength 
of the several emotional susceptibilities and aims. It is a 
familiar fact that men of good intelligence are not, as a rule, 
equally capable in all directions of observation and thought. 
There is the special intellectual aptitude for this or that group 
of ideas, and a corresponding ineptitude in other directions. 
Thus there are men obser\'ant and retentive in respect of 
certain classes of sense-impressions, e.g., visual presentations, 
and, more narrowly, of one group of these, as colours. Not 
only so, we see a further limitation of the special iijtellectual 
bent connected with a peculiar interest in a group of concrete 
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objects, as IS illustrated in the special intelligence which some 
persons manifest with reference to human faces, and generally 
what may be called personality, a specialised mode of intelli- 
gence found in many women. This mode of variation may 
be marked off as mental grouping or configuration. 

These differences in combination of elements or con- 
figuration doubtless have their nervous correlatives. Just as 
evolutional height is correlated with the degree of cerebral 
development as a whole, so psychical configuration presumably 
corresponds with the particular structural configuration, and 
the relative development of the several parts of the brain. 
The later researches in cerebral anatomy and physiology 
enable us to perceive, to some extent, wherein such differences 
of cerebral configuration consist. At the same time, our know- 
ledge does not as yet enable us to determine these correlations 
with any degree of certainty,^ 
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The two modcB of comparing mtniis here distinguiEhtd anflw<»', It h evident, 
to a common, eveiyday diEtinction. Wc judge of a man's mind by its lize or 
magnitude, that i», by its place in the scale of typical development. Here we aie 
conceiving of minds as arranged in a linear Bcriea or ascending scale, and do not 
think or deviations or oscillations to the right 01 left al this line. We maik olT 
regions of this scale by the ejipiessions ' high,' ' low,' and ' medium ' oc ' average ', 
When, on the other hand, we take in configuration we aie thinking of such 
deviations. The expressions ' typical ' and ' individual ' — espcciBlly. in the enlrcme 
sense, ' peculiar ' and ■ eccentric '-—obviously refer to the second mode of comparing 
minds. In the case of each mode of estimation there is a standard of reference. 
In that of evolutional height we commonly set out with an average ot customary 
magnilude. Thus a man of ' great' orof "small' mind isone who rises considerably 
above, or falls considerably below, the average standard of mental height, A 
" peculiar " mind, on the other hand, is appreciated by a reference 10 a complete 
typical form of mental structure. It may be added that both kinds of dissimilarity 
arc ultimately reducible to quantitative dilTerenccs, This is obviously the case 
with inequalities of mental height. A gieat ot lofly mind is one which excels the 
average magnitude of menial powers. Differences of psychical configuration, 
moreover, although, at first sight, they appear lo contrast with the first as 
qualitative diesimilarilies, will he found to be constituted by the ratio of intensity 
or strength of particular psychical c 
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' Cf. what was s»id above on the localbation of brain -function, I. p. 50 (T, and, 
again, on the physiological basis of temperament, p. 57 f. 

' It is lo be fiirther noted that, since we always look on intelligence as the 
main constituent or aspect of mind, we tend, in comparing mental heights, to Ax 
attention more particularly on intellectual power. A " great " mind is more than 
anything else a great Intellect. This way of estimating height, however, though 
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§ 4. Scicnlific View of Individttaliiy : Measurement of P^chical 
Capacity. It follows from the above definition of individual 
variation, as a peculiar combination or mode of grouping of 
elements, that a scientific treatment of the problem must set 
out with the elementally or fundamental psjcho-physical con- 
stituents. These are the tissue out of which the mental organs 
which we call faculties are formed. Every observable difference 
of individual minds ought to be susceptible of being exhibited 
as a result of particular ^oupings of these elements in certain 
ratios of strength. In order to solve this problem two conditions 
have to be satisfied. First of all we must know what is ele- 
mentary or fundamental. In the second place we must be able 
to measure these elementary forces with something approaching 
to scientific exactness. 

With respect to the first of these conditions, it may be 
confidently said that our psychological analysis, aided by the 
physiology of the nervous system, enables us to some extent to 
solve this problem. Thus we have -seen that all intellectual 
ability is in general determined by the perfection of the senses 
together with the closely conjoined intellectual function kno%".Ti 
as discrimination. Fineness, or delicacy of discriminative 
sensibility, is thus one constituent element of intellectuality. 
Further, we have learnt that power of attention, as illustrated 
in prolonged fixation, rapid transition from object to object and 
grasp or comprehension of a plurality of elements, assimilation 
or readiness in detecting similarities, as also retentiveness and 
cohesive (integrative) power, are fundamental constituents of 
intelligence. In the case of feeling, again, we have traced 
down ail emotional susceptibility to certain organically de- 
termined sensibilities to pleasure and pain ; and similarly we 
have found in active impulse under its two forms, attention and 
(psychical) movement, the fundamental element in conation. 

If now we turn to the second condition of the problem and 
ask how far these elementary psychical capacities are measur- 
able, we are, as already hinted, confronted with certain obvious 
difficulties. Our psychical states are not quantitatively com- 

of obvious practical value, is not ecicntilic. Even the mind of * StialieiTeare is, at 
we shall see, only properly appreciated when it ii tegarded at an example el 
excepiianal height at total typical development. 
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parable in the way in which material magnitudes are so. Yet, 
as we have seen also, the new science of psycho-physics, or, 
to use a more exact expression, psychometry, has made a 
promising beginning in carrying out certain simple quantitative 
determinations. 

Psychical phenomena may be said to exhibit three aspects 
under which they admit of quantitative comparison or measure- 
ment, {a) Of these the first and most obvious is Intensity. 
The various modes of determining this, in the case of the 
simpler psychical phenomena, sensations, have been dealt with 
above.' It is evident that these methods of measurement are 
fitted to determine individual variations. Thus individuals can 
be compared with some exactness in respect both of absolute 
and discriminative sensibility to intensity of light, sound, and 
50 forth. There is no reason why, provided a suitable psycho- 
physical apparatus could be devised, the higher psychical 
phenomena, as the emotional states, and the energy of the 
psycho-physical process in active impulse, should not be 
similarly measured in respect of intensity.* 

(6) Next to intensity we have Duration, or time-magnitude. 
All psychical phenomena have this dimension, and, as we have 
seen, important experimental contributions have been made to 
the measurement of this quantitative aspect of mind. More 
particularly, the inquiries into reaction-time have led to some 
amount of exact knowledge of the time occupied, not only by 
transmission of ner\'ous excitation from periphery to centre, 
and conversely, but by the central psycho-physical process 
itself. Here, too, important individual differences have been 
noted, and this line of inquiry promises to be a fruitful 
instrument of a comparative measurement of psychical pro- 
cesses. Thus the power of adjustment to sensations (attention) 
of associative suggestion, and even of judgment and choice, 
may be measured in the case of any individual by means of the 

' The levetal melbods which Fechnei has formulated for aseertaining the finest 
diMernible difference of Ecnsation aie briefly dcsciibed by James, op. eil,, i. p. 540 f. 

* The intetesling enperiments of Ch. Piii and olhefs In dynamomeiry, that 
is, the exact measurement of ihe amount of motor reaction called forth by 
sensation, suggest that the exieinat phenomena of movement furnish a means of 
meiBUiing fetling and eonative impulse on the objective eide, corresponding w the 
psychophysical measurement of sensation. (See Ch. Tiii. Simalhii el Aleuvcmml.) 
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experiments already devised, that is to say, by comparing the 
duration of the process and estimating the power as inversely 
proportional to this. 

(c) Lastly, a bare reference may be made to Extensity, and 
what is only another aspect of this, Complexity. The dis- 
crimination of extensive magnitudes may be estimated id the 
same way as that of intensive. As pointed out above, indi- 
viduals differ greatly in respect of the delicacy of the tactual 
discrimination of points, and these differences of local aspect 
can be numerically determined. Another direction of psychical 
measurement in which range or complexity comes in is what 
has been called "span of prehesion" or the number of objects 
clearly distinguishable by a momentary glance. It is highly 
probable that here, too, important inequalities would be dis- 
coverable among different persons. Comparative measurement 
of this power might be supplemented by that of the power of 
comprehending a succession of sense-impressions, as those of 
sound. Some interesting experiments go to show that this 
capability varies pretty uniformly with age and degree of 
intelligence, and might with advantage be taken as at least 
a rough criterion in the estimation of children's mental power 
as a whole.' 

Enough has been said to show that a scientific measurement 
of what appear to be fundamental modes of mental capacity 
is possible in certain directions and up to a certain point. And 
although such measurements as are possible would still leave 
us a long way from our goal, the exact quantitative apprehension 
of all those secondary or derivative differences which constitute 
concrete individuality, they would be an important step in 
this direction. The rapid pace at which psychological, 
including psj'cho-physical, experiment is now advancing 
inspires the hope that the area of this possible comparative 
measurement will soon be greatly widened. Such an expan- 
sion will, it may be conjectured, put us to possession of 
something like a complete apparatus for a systematic anthro- 
pometric observation of psychical peculiarities.* 

' ScG above. I. p. zSo, and for a fuller accoant of the experiments, under tba 
head " ExpeiimentB on Prehension," in Miud, xi\. p. 73 ff. 

' A step in the direction of framing a systematic Khemc of psychical measure- 
ment in its simpler phases hia been taken by Mr. Fiancis Galtan in bis anthtopo- 
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§ 5. Causes of Individual Variation. If mental development 
in its common typical form is a product of two factors, con- 
genital power, and exercise of function or what we commonly 
call experience, we may infer that all variations depend on 
differences in these two factors. That is to say, every degree 
of general superiority or inferiority of mind, and every special 
modification of mental configuration, arise from certain diffe- 
rences in the original psycho-physical constitution or in the 
life-experience of the individual. 

That the primitive psycho-physical constitution Is variable 
from individual to individual is a fact of common observation. 
Just as a glance tells us that no two human faces, even at the 
age of infancy, are perfectly similar, so we have reason to 
suppose that no two human brains, and consequently no two 
sums of mental capacity, are alike. (C/. Vol. I, p. 57 f.) This 
conclusion is partly reached by observation ; for the most careful 
observers of infants are able to point to important psycho- 
physical differences, e.g., in the effect of sense-impressions in 
calling forth the reaction of attention and motor phenomena 
generally, which appear in the first week of life. It is further 
deducible from general biological principles. Thus it seems 
certain that there is a tendency to individual variation (within 
certain limits) in the case of the members of every species, and 
that the result becomes more and more marked as we ascend 
from the lower to the higher forms of life.^ 

These congenital variations are by some ascribed to ever- 
var^'ing resultants of the forces of heredity. Thus a child is 
a new and unique product because it represents a new corn- 



metric Kheme. (See hli volame, Inqutria into Human Family, p. \g S. ; cf. A 
Dtscrii-lhl List of AntkrafomclHc Affaratui (1B87).) This Bcheme, though pro- 
fesscdly aiming merely at bodily measure men Is, ceally includes impaitant aspects cf 
sensibility. On the general problem of dealing psychologically with individual 
difTetences of menial chaiacler the reader may consult Bain, Oh the Stady of 
Ckaraclir, especially chaps, x. and xiii. and following ; and L. George, LeHrbHth 
dtr Psychologic, i=r Iheil, S§ 7, g. The student may furlhet consull with advantage 
a paper by Mr. H. Spencer on " The Comparative Psychology of Man," Mind, i. 
p. 5 ff. 

1 That is to say. Ihe amount of observable dissimilarity is greater as we pass 
from relatively simple to more complex organisms having more numerous charac- 
ters. It is to be added, however, that, as Darwin and others have pointed out, 
higher organisation as spcciatisatioa seems to render the species less variable. 
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bination of ancestral influences. According to thi^ view, 

individuation is the result of a continually changing mixture 
of hereditary tendencies. It cannot, however, be said that 
the theory of heredity has as yet succeeded in making this 
mode of explaining native individuality or idiosyncrasy perfectly 
clear. Hence there is room for the supplementary hypothesis 
that original differences of mental character are to some extent 
due to what has heen called "accidental variation," that is 
to say, to the variable action of unknown causes which in 
connexion with the process of reproduction help to determine 
the character of the germ that goes to make a new individual. 
It may be added that it appears to follow from the general law 
of the action of environment on organisms that the earliest 
observable peculiarities of the infant bear the impress of the 
action of varying conditions of nutrition, etc., during embryonic 
life. 

The qnestion here Itrached ojwn is one of the moat peT>1e\ing- in biologv. 
Darwin was content to view EQngenital variations as in part M least " accidental," 
that is. due to the action or unknown causes. More recently, attempts have been 
made to refer aU original dilTeicnces of individual nature, innate capability, and 
idiosyncrasy to the forces of heredity. That this is a factot in the case has been 
shown by sorne statistical investigations o( Mr. Galton, according to which an 
individual's height, as also the colour of his eyes, in determined by those of each 
of his parents, and to a less extent by that of each of Iheit respective fiarents. 
and so on. To what extent, however, this mixing holds, and how far it can account 
for the endless diversity of physical and psychical character which wc see among 
individuals, is slill unknown. The several physiological hypotheses put forward by 
Darwin, Galton, Weissmann and others, for the purpose of explaining the pheno- 
mena of heredity, do not appear to show as yet how the ' mixing ' of ancestral 
tendencies is brought about.* 

Whatever the nature and the extent of these congenital 
organic foundations of individuality they have to be supple- 
mented by our second factor, vis., functional exercise. The 
biologist's conception of development is that of a process of 
interaction between organism and environment. In order to 

' On the biological problems of individual variation and heredity, the student 
should consult the classical work of Darwin, The Origin of Sf-tcies, especially 
chap. V. : also H. Spencer. Principtet of Biology, vol. i. pL ii. chap. viiL and 
following; and the Essays of Weissmann, On the application of (he laws of 
heredity to the explanation of individuality, he may consult Galton's works, Htrtdi- 
tary Genius and Natural Heredity ; and Ribol's volume, L'Herlditt Psyekotogi, 
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the formation of any organic product there must be first the 
requisite germ of organ, and also the appropriate stimulus to 
excite this to its proper functional activity. In like manner, 
as we have seen, mental growth is c!elcrmined by environ- 
mental agencies, by the presence of certain stimuli or exci- 
tants, fitted to call forth the several psychical reactions. 
These external conditions vary considerably from individual 
to individual. In addition to the common physical environ- 
ment, as determined by such circumstances as climate, locality, 
and so forth, there is the individual environment constituted 
by the peculiar group of forces acting on his organism. Thus, 
no two children, not even members of the same family, come 
under precisely similar conditions of temperature, nutrition, 
excitation of movement, etc. The succession of sense-stimuli, 
with their correspondent motor reactions, making up the ex- 
ternal life-experience of an infant, is a different one in every 
case. Still more evidently is the human environment a 
variable one. Even twin members of a family have an unlike 
social milieu in so far as the parents and others feel and 
behave differently towards them, 

We may say, then, that individual development is the selec- 
tive action of what Mr. Gallon has happily called " nurture " 
upon "nature". The possibilities are no doubt organically 
determined from the first. A child never becomes that for 
which he has not a native aptitude. Yet, while the broad 
limits are thus fixed by nature or congenital organisation, the 
determination of what particular original tendencies shall be 
developed falls to the environment, 

To deiermine how much is due to what h here muked ofTas nature or the 
OTgsnic factor, how much to nurture or (he environmental factor, seems an insoluble 
pioblem. The tendency of the earlier psj'chology, mote especially that at Locke, 
was to attribute all individual diRerences of menial chaiactei to expeiiencc and 
education, and even so recent a writer as J. S. Mill went a long way in this 
direction. The development of the biological sciences, more particularly of the 
modern theory of the origin of species by natural selection, has served to brin^; 
out the fact of a universal tendency to individual variation. This conclusion from 
biological considerations has been confirmed by more careful observation of the 
inlant-mind in its various manifestations. 

The scientific conception of growth as the result of organic and enviionmenlfti 
interaction divests the question, how much nature and nurture contribute to the 
result, of a part of its sifpiilicance. We have not here to do with two mechanical 
forces combining and producing a tesuUant in which the eiTect of each is separately 
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TccagnUnMe, A mind is not made up of two parts, one of wtiich is contribt 
nature or congenital organisation, the other, by eitetnal circumstances. 
menial product is *n oiginic growth due to & succession or certain EdnctiODd 
actions siimuUted hy, and carried out in conespondence with, extcraal citcDiD- 
clAiicea. What we can say ii this : certain psychical tendencies may be to aliong 
tha.t the interaction looks like a selection of environment by orgnnJEtn rathci (hln 
vict vtrsd. This overpowering influence of nature is seen in the case of gifted 
childien with decided artistic or icientific proclivities, and generally in all who have 
a strongly marked individuality of character. In other and more average cases, 
where there is no great strength and piepondeiance of particular impulses, it ii 
the cumulative action of particular circumstances, t.g., the living among painteii 
or masicians, which ECives to bring a particular tendency to such development as it 



§ 6. Extreme Variations : (a) Variations of Height, Genius. 
With this general idea of psychical variation to guide us, we 
may just glance at some of the more remarkable cases of 
individuality. Here we shall best begin with the extremes of 
evolutional height, At the one extreme we have arrested 
development and imbecility, a phenomenon which is commonly 
looked upon as abnormal and pathological. At the other 
extreme we meet with what is called the great mind. A word 
or two may be added on this interesting e.\ample of variation. 

Men and women of great and remarkable minds, or, as they 
are popularly described, of genius, are known to have an ex- 
ceptional cerebral organisation. In many cases, at least, this 
cerebral development is out of proportion to the total organic 
development. We may thus, from a biological point of view, 
roughly describe a great man as one in whom the cerebral 
organisation reaches the highest known point of development. 
That this height is limited is shown in the common observation 
that the functional activities of this supreme type of brain are 
commonly carried out with considerable risk to those of the 
lower bodily organs. It is probable that the general conditions 
which govern the production and maintenance of the human 
organism set certain limits to brain-power by setting limits to 
the totality of organic forces or energies. 

Statistical research goes to show that men of this preter- 
natural mental power manifest their superiority at an early 
stage of development. In other words, they are, as a rule, 
precocious. The outward expansive tension of the congenital 
impulse is illustrated in the well-known fact that many j 
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distinguished artist, and man of science, has pushed hia way 
to self-realisation independently of, and in opposition to, 
external circumstances. Thus the greatest minds show in the 
most marked way the selective determination of the (individual) 
environment by the organism. It may be added that, according 
to the inquiries of Mr. Galton, these mental giants have an 
exceptionally long period of development.^ 

As hinted above, a great mind is more than a pretern at u rally 
strong intellect. This is obvious in the case of those to whom 
we are wont to ascribe genius, viz., the creators of art and 
literature. The poet and the musician are determined quite 
as much by the extraordinary acuteness and depth of their 
feeling as by superiority of the specifically intellectual functions. 
Not only so, as we know on the testimony of more than one 
great man, effective greatness, that is, power which realises 
itself in production, involves sovereign strength of will in 
the shape of strenuous ambition and masterful concentration." 

At the same time, it follows from our conception of the 
biological limitations of organic force that extraordinary mental 
power tends to be developed at the expense of other powers. 
Thus the man of great intellect or genius has so frequently 
been characterised by marked moral failings, weakness of will 
in the control of the passions, and so forth, that this fact, taken 
along with the liability to physical disorder, has led certain 
writers to regard the organic basis of all genius as a neurosis 
or abnormal deviation from the healthy type of nervous 
organisation.* 

' Hertdilary Genius, p. 44. 

' Helvetius, Buffon, Cuvier, and one may add Carlyle, hive regarded the 
power of jiatient a.nd conllnuoug attention as [he essential factor in genius. (See 
Hamilton, Ltiturii on Mtlaphyiica, lect. xxv. (i. p. 256 fT.}.) Ab W. James points 
out (u^. c'lt., i. p. 423 f.), the exceptional attention in the case of the man of genius 
is due to the richness of his interests, He seems, however, 10 go too far in 
denying to this the character of volitional attention. Genius may be, as Schopen. 
hauer conceives of it, ■ preponderance ol intellect over will, when this last is taken 
in its elemental form, as the practical life -furthering principle; but it is still will, 
and energy of will, only specialised into the intellectual form of a pursuit of ideas. 

' This extreme view of genius as pathological a taken, among others, by 

[ Moreau, La Psyekologii Morbidi, and more recently by Lomhroso, Thi Man of 

Gcnitts, who classifies it as a variety of " degenerative psychosis " having Its place 

in the ' epileptoid group '. A more rational treatment of llie relation of genius to 

B4 
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(6) Extreme of Normal Configuration : Eccentricity of Charac- 
ter. We may now pass to the other kind of psychological 
extreme, viz., that mode of structural variation of menial 
character that varies most widely from the tj-pical form. 
All individuality is, as we have seen, a modification of the 
common ideal type in particular directions. These modifica- 
tions are more numerous, if not of wider extent, in the case 
of human beings than in that of the lower animals; and it is 
probable that as evolution of the race advances they become 
still more numerous. There are, however, certain limits to 
what we regard as the normal extreme of these variations. 
Where the individual shows such a preponderance of particu- 
lar impulses and tendencies as to give rise to the appearance 
of defectiveness in what we consider the common features 
of a human mind, we are apt to characterise it as eccentricity. 
Thus extreme concentration even on a worthy aim, as art 
or science, when it is accompanied hy apparent neglect of 
the bodily health, or of the requirements of social life, is 
wont to be viewed with suspicion. As is well known, a 
number of great men, for example, Newton, Beethoven, have 
been marked by such peculiarities, whence the amount of 
literature that has occupied itself with the " eccentricities of 
genius ". Where what all recognise as greatness of aim is 
absent, and the individual shows a complete want of sense of 
proportionate value, then popular thought and science alike are 
disposed to recognise a still plainer approximation to an 
abnormal variation. 

§ 7. The Normal and tJie A bnormal Mind. In these extremes 
of eccentricity we have, it is evident, to do with phenomena 
that lie on the boundary line between the normal and the 
abnormal. Our exposition of mental development has occupied 
itself with the normal type : yet, in order to give an adequate 
idea of mind in its concrete manifestations, we must make a 
brief reference to abnormal oscillations from this type. 

The distinction of normal and abnormal, and the closely 
related distinction of healthy or sane and pathological or 



insanity is given liy Radeslock, Omit vnd Wahiainn. [Cf. Joly, La Piychohgit 

dti grands Hommes.) I have sunnnarised the results or inqniiy into tbc subject 
in my article " Genius and Insanity " in Thi NiacUenlh Century, 1885, 
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insane, are psychological in so far as they point to actual 
differences of psychical or, to speak more completely, psycho- 
physical phenomena. An abnormal mind is one, the particular 
organic conditions and manifestations of which deviate by a 
considerable and easily recognisable interval from the typical 
plan of psycho- physical configuratioa Thus an extreme affec- 
tion for certain animals, amounting to self-denying devotion, 
and a correlative indifference to human objects of benevolence, 
is an index to a psycho-physical organisation, a configuration 
of intellectual and emotive tendencies, which manifestly departs 
from what we regard as the normal and typical pattern of mind. 

At the same time, it is evident that we have to do here with 
more than a purely psychological or matter-of-fact distinction. 
The records of our lunacy courts and the admissions of patho- 
logists tell us that there is no wide gap between the normal 
and abnormal such as the popular contrast suggests, but that 
the sound tj-pe shades off into the unsound by a continuous 
succession of fine gradations. The significance of this con- 
trast is only understood when we regard it as teleological 
and practical. The normal is adjustment of organism to 
environment, the abnormal is mat-adjustment. Our practical 
instincts lead us to mark off sharply those amounts of individual 
oscillation from the standard type which render the subject 
incapable, irresponsible for his actions, a burden if not alio a 
menace to society. 

A glance at some of the familiar examples of mental obliquity 
or unsoundness will at once show this to he so. Thus a distur- 
bance of that fundamental reaction of mind to environment 
which we call perception leading to individual " illusions of 
sense" is one of the indications of abnormality most plainly 
recognised. Similarly where the realities of the surroundings 
are misapprehended through the rise of bizarre delusions of the 
imagination. In like manner, perversions of the feelings, such 
as transformations of what we call ' natural ' affection into its 
opposite, also of the active impulses, as in the direction of the 
volitional energies to what ia valueless or unattainable, arc 
popularly viewed as manifestations of mental unsoundness. 

§ 8. ^ bnormal Tendencies in Normal Life. As already observed, 
the normal typical mind is a scientific fiction never fully realised. 
The truth of this proposition is strikingly illustrated in the fact 
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that in the case of all men there are discoverable, more or less 
distinctly, tendencies which point in the direction of the abnormal. 
Thus, if we look at the phenomena of sense-perception, we see 
that there is in the case of no man an exact correspondence 
throughout between mental percepts and external realities. 
There are common tendencies to sense-illusion due to the 
conditions of our sensibility, as in the effect of colour-contrast, 
or to the overpowering effects of habit, as in the partial 
deceptions of the mirror, and so forth. Since, however, these 
errors of sense-perception are of minimal extent and importance, 
and are, moreover, connected with what on the whole is a 
normal psycho-physical condition, they are with reason disre- 



A clearer tendency to the abnormal shows itself In certain 
individual peculiarities of sense-presentations. Thus in the 
curious phenomena known as " secondary sensation," as where 
sensations of bright light (photisms) immediately accompany 
sensations of tone and certain sensations of touch, we have, it 
is evident, a disturbance of that complex of conditions which 
keeps our sense-perceptions in correspondence with external 
things. Since, however, these oscillations from the normal 
type of nervous organisation are slight, and lead to no practical 
mischief, we are disposed to bring them under the border-Iinc 
group of eccentricities.* 

The phenomenon of occasional abnormality manifests itself 
more plainly in those disturbances of sense-perception which 
arise from temporary organic conditions. Thus the tendency 
to illusory transformation of sense-impressions under mental 
excitement and a too powerful imaginative anticipation, as 
when a person is misted into supposing he sees a ghost or 
other supernatural apparition instead of the plain homely 

' See my volume, Illusionj, chaps. iii,-v. I have there tried lo ahow thai what 
wc may call normal, that is, commati ax dielinguiEhed from individual sense-illusion, 
is analogous to the occasional enoi arising from the deductive application of a 
general principle which is only approximately true. It is thus the parallel of the 
occasional want of adjustment discernible in those Rxed forms of lellex movement 
which on Iki mhoU aio adjuative reaelione. {Cf. Ziehen, Leilfadin dir PhytioU 
Psychol, p. J.) 

' C/, above, I. p. 13G. Bleuler and Lehmann (op. cit.) found that the [ihenometM 
of coloured hearing are examples of a more general tendency diacoveiable among 
a number of persona to have a double sensation, (C/. Ziehen of. til., p. 144 t,)'W 
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object which is actually before his eyes, is clearly a case of 
mal-adjustment, and of a kind of mal-adjustment which leads 
to wasteful and hurtful action. Still more clearly is there the 
phenomenon of occasional abnormality where through a dis- 
turbance of either peripheral or central nervous structure the 
subject 'reacts' in the form of a sensation where no external 
stimulus is at work. Of these subjective counterfeits of 
objectively excited sensations, again, the most distinctly 
abnormal, because the most significant of hurtful organic 
disturbance, are what are known as hallucinations, as when 
a person imagines he hears another's voice, though no external 
sound is present, or is deceived into supposing that he sees 
a thing in the dark, and so on. It is well known that tempo- 
rary changes in the tone of the nervous system, more particularly 
in childhood, are apt to occasion such hallucinations.^ With 
these occasional aberrations in the perception of external 
objects may be grouped the falsifications of self- observation 
which sometimes show themselves in normal life, as in over- 
weening conceit, and the opposite state of gloomy self- distrust. 

Lastly, a bare reference may be made to these temporary 
perversions of the feelings and will which occasionally show 
themselves in sane persons, and which are doubtless due to 
slight disturbances of functional activity in the nervous system. 
Here, again, illustrations may be found in the misdirection of 
interest and active energy to worthless, or possibly unreal 
objects, which occasionally ruffle the current of youthful mental 
progress. 

§ 9. Dreams as Abnormal Phenomena. Among the abnormal 
or gxfls I -abnormal incidents of what on the whole is normal 
life are the phenomena of dreams. The phantasms of sleep 
are abnormal inasmuch as they assume the character of sense- 
phenomena which do not correspond with the real external 
world of the moment, viz,, illusions and hallucinations.* As 
such they are, moreover, deviations of the action of the indi- 

• The ftequeney of hallucinations in norma] life has recently been made the 
nbjccl of Btatiatical investigation by Ed. Gurncy and others. (See Fhanlasmi of 
' Iht Living, especially chap, xiii., and the Procetdiiigs of Itu Socittyfor Psychical 
Risearcli, pt. xix. p. 159.) 

' On the question how fai out dreams aie peiipheially excited, how fai pure 
products of central neivouB action, are my volume, IllusioHi, chap. vii. 
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vidual from the common type of action. A man's dre; 
experiences are an isolated life. Dreaming, moreover, is 
evidently connected with temporary disturbances of the 
ordinary cerebral conditions, vi::., those underlying the state of 
sleep, and probably resolvable into an altered condition of the 
intra-cranial circulation (slowness of circulation and clogging 
of veins), with a connected increase of pressure from without 
inwards.^ 

At the same time we do not regard the dreams of ordinary 
sleep as abnormal in the sense in which hallucinations in the 
waking state are so. This is due to the fact that sleep is a 
regular and periodic incident of normal life, and one, moreover, 
which is known to benefit the organism by promoting nutrition 
and recuperation of the several structures. So far as dreaming 
is connected with and a result of such healthy and beneficial 
sleep it may be viewed as normal. 

How far this is really so is a matter of dispute. It is a 
question much debated by physiologists and metaphysicians 
whether all natural sleep is accompanied by a faint remnant 
of consciousness, or whether the healthiest sleep is not a 
condition of perfect dream lessness. Supposing the latter to 
be the case, dreaming would, of course, assume the aspect of 
a slightly abnormal phenomenon. However this be, for 
practical purposes ordinary dreaming may be regarded as 
harmless, since it involves merely a temporary confusion of 
the presentative order, together with the connected ideas and 
feelings, and does not lead to Jvrong motor reactions. Where, 
however, as in the case of the sleep-walker, such reaction: 
are forthcoming the abnormality of the psychical state fort 
itself on our attention.* 



The phenomenon of sleep has always attiacted the notice of philOBOphers and 
psychologiBis by reason of its mystery and the curious queationB it raises. Sle^ 
is obviously a periodic gap in the coniinuiiy of our waking conscious life. Even 
the licBt of our dreaming is but a confused chaotic reminiscence of waking 
cnce. Thus, when dreaming, we &equently forget facta with which we have 

' This is the view taken by Dr. Cappie in his work, The Intra-Cranial Ore* 
liott and ill Rclalion to thi Physiology of Ihi Brain. 

° The abnormal aspect of dreaming is well brought out by Radcstock in £ 
work, Schtaf und Traum, cap, U. (" Vergleichung dc« Traumes Dnil ( 
Wabnsinn "). 
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fiuniliai for years and which have the deepesl interest 
ingg arc completely ignored, and the particular conditions of lime and place set at 
nought. In some cases only a confiiscd fonn of self-consciousness is retained, nui 
personality undergoing the strangest metamorphoses. All this shows that the 
psychological OBSumption of a continuous, uninterrupted flow of consciousness is a 
fiction. The organisation of our experiences into a consciousness of personal history 
is rudely slopped every time we fall asleep. What we call oui representation of 
the continuous past is thus an illusory idea. We conitruct an idea of personal 
continuity by mentally leaping over the gaps of unconsciousnenB and attacbing the 
tracts of experience on either side of the gap-' 

Again, the apparent reality of the pseudo-perceptions of sleep naturally eag- 
gests the question wherein consists the difference between dreams and waking 
perception. If, when asleep, 1 am just as certainly and immediately cognisant of 
the piesence of objects as I ever am when awake, haw can I be sure in tilhtr 
case that there is anything raoie real than the "stufT" of which dreams are 
made ? It will be found that this signiflcance of dreaming has played a consider- 
able part in the philosophical discussions respecting the independent existence of 
things, the problem of Realism and Ideiilism.' 

Lastly, it may be added that in the older systems of spiritualistic philosophy 
great stress has been laid on the continuity of consciousness during sleep. 
According to a fundamental conception of Descartes and his school, mind always 
thinks, and consequently cannot be wholly unconscious in sleep. Our modern 
familiarity with other modes of interrupting the flow of consciousness, as by a 
concussion of the brain, the use of anaesthetics, and so forth, leads the physio- 
logist to regard the idea of a dreamless sleep not merely as a possibility but aa a 
probability. It may be added that, since confessedly our consciousness during 
sleep is detached from, and Out of rapport with, our waking e^iperience and 
frequently exhibits a surprising amount ot disorganisation and degradation, the 
doctrine of incessant spiritual activity cannot, one would say, receive much assis- 
tance from any theory of dreaming.' 

§ 10. Artificial Sleep: The Hypnotic State. Closely related 
to the phenomena of natural sleep is that artificially induced 
state which has been variously described as the Magnetic, 
the Mesmeric, and, more recently, the Hypnotic trance. The 
hypnotic state, which has of late been made the subject of a 
vast deal of experimental research, is a particular cerebro- 
psychical condition inducible in a certain number of persons 
having the requisite susceptibility by various means, as by 
getting the subject to fix his eyes steadily on a bright button 
held near the forehead, by stroking the skin of the head, face, 
etc The result of these operations is a state of sleep in which 

' See above, I. p. 480, also my volume, Illushns, p. 1B3 ff. 

» On the nature of this philosophical problem, see below, Appendix C, 

' On the question whether we always dream during sleep, see my article 

:eam " in the Encyclafisdia BritaitHka ; cf, W. James, of, cit., i. p. igg ff. 
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the subject Is, as in natural sleep, though much more profoundly, 
insensible to sense-stimuli generally, but continues to react to 
stimuli coming from the operator, as in following out a com- 
mand, however absurd and even hurtful. 

The mental phenomena observable in the hypnotic state 
are highly curious and of great value to the student of normal 
psychoses. They are, however, too complicated, and as yet 
too imperfectly understood, for one to attempt a full description 
of them in a work on general psychology. A word or two on 
some of the more important aspects of the state must suffice. 

(a) Nature and Conditions of Hypnosta. In the first place, 
then, reference may be made to the question as to the nature 
of the hypnotic trance. Different views have been held on this 
point. According to one theory, it is a distinctly pathological 
condition or neurosis into which persons fall who have the 
required nervous predisposition. Opposed to this is the \iew 
known as suggestion, viz., that the phenomena of the hypnotic 
trance involve no particular pathological state or neurosis, but 
are explainable as the outcome of mental tendencies which we 
all possess. Without discussing the point here, it may be 
enough to say that the true view of the matter will probably 
embrace and reconcile these opposite theories. The manifesta- 
tions in hypnosis are presumably conscious phenomena, and 
due to the psycho-physical process of suggestion. At the same 
time, it is certain that so profound a modification of normal 
consciousness, involving a reduction of psychical actiWty to a 
limited group of special reactions, presupposes an exceptional 
and abnormal set of cerebral conditions. What these are we 
can as yet only surmise. There seems, however, some reason 
to suppose that the physiological basis of the hypnotic state 
is an altered state of the intra-cranial circulation, in conse- 
quence of which only certain regions of the psychical centres 
remain active.* 

(6) Psychical Manifestations in Hypnotic State. As the name 
hypnotism suggests, the state has a close analogy to that of 
normal sleep. Thus there is a rupture with, and forgetfulness 






' This U the view of A. Lehmann, 

physiological ba&e of all rcsuictcd and intenailicd 
atlention. 
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of, waking experience, and so an interruption of (he current of 
normal self-consciousness. As in natural sleep, so here there 
is a tendency to a narrowed intensified imaginative conscious- 
ness or mono-ideism. Since the mass of external sense-stimuli 
remains inoperative the subject is wholly possessed by the par- 
ticular images suggested. Again, as in much of our dreaming, 
the emotions are roused to a preternatural degree of intensity. 

At the same time, the hypnotic state contrasts with that of 
normal sleep. This contrast already shows itself, as pointed 
out above, in the fact that the hypnotic patient remains 
sensibly awake and particularly alert to one region of impres- 
sion, vi2., that answering to the actions of the operator.^ 
Among other points of difference one of the most important 
is the circumstance that hypnosis includes as one of its main 
manifestations the action of the voluntary muscles. This 
activity of the motor apparatus gives greater volume, as also 
greater clearness of manifestation, to the emotions aroused 
in the state, and, what is more important, renders the actions 
called forth organic reactions to environment in the complete 
sense. It is under this aspect that they show themselves most 
distinctly abnormal. The hypnotic patient who is ready to 
drink a nauseous liquid, or even to commit a crime, in obedi- 
ence to the suggestion of the operator, is manifestly wanting 
in adjustment — is, in fact, from a biological and practical point 
of view, as much a mis-shapen thing, and one that ought not to 
be, as a madman. 

Under another of its aspects the hypnotic state contrasts 
with normal sleep and has a closer analogy to that of alter- 
nating consciousness or double personality which is known to 
have been induced in a number of cases by certain forms of 
injury to the brain. Our successive lapses into the dream- 
world do not constitute a connected experience. To-night's 
dream contains no reminiscence of its predecessors.' In the 



' There is, however, as pointed 'oat by A. Lthmann, a point of analogy to 
this in ihe phenomena of normal sleep. The sleeping mother who hears no sounds 
but that of her child's cry preserves a restricted cerebral lesponsivenesa to stimuli 
•imilar to that retained by the hypnotised Bul^ec^ 

* This staleirent Js not exactly true. Many penonB, lihc myself, have a 
recurring form of dream, which piesumabty involves the edect of a cumulation 
of traces. Not only so. I sometimes catch myself on waking firoin sleep with the 
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case of the hypnotised subject, however, there is the curid l 
phenomenon of the recollection during a trance of what 
happened in preceding trances. That is to say, the successive 
trance-states form a second connected experience or life, 
isolated from the normal, since in neither is there a recollection 
of the events of the other. 

This aspect of hypnotiatn ia probably the most important to the psj^hoIogiM. 
The several atageg of Ihe hypnotic sleep, and the concomitant splitting up of the 
consciousness into a number of detached mental streatng, form a valuable supple 
mcnt to the phenomena of interrupted consciousness by normal sleep, anicsthetics, 
etc., and those pathological disturbances of self-consciousness or sense oF penonalily 
which arc a common Incident in slaiea of insanity. More particularly the enperi- 
menia by which the partieular personality suppressed ot submerged at the moment 
has been 'tapped' by being made to carry out certain sub-consciaus actions 
("automatic writing") are highly signiiicanC. They serve to suggest that even 
our normal consciousness ia not so simple a structure as we are apt to think, that 
there are different strata (couches) of personality, some of which remain for the 
most part sub- conscious, though exceptional circumstances may suffice to raise them 
to the level of clear and predominant consciousness.' 

One word must be added on what are perhaps the most 
remarkable phenomena of the hypnotic state, vix., the alterations 
of sensibility. Loss of sensation (aniesthesia) and abnormal 
intensification of sensibility (hyper-assthesia) are both producible 
in the hypnotised subject. Here, again, we have phenomena 
analogous to certain familiar incidents of pathological disturb- 
ance. The psychological significance of these modifications 
in the hypnotic trance is that they are brought about by the 
central psycho -physical agencies of suggestion.* The same line 

images of persons and places which still wear the aspect of old acquaintances, so 
that at the moment t think they are waking reatitieSi and this accompaniment, 
the sense of old acquaintance, not improbably points to recurring forms of dream. 
consciousness. Lastly, I, at least, not infrequently on growing sleepy find myself 
vaguely recalling some dream of the previous night. How far this fragmentary 
reproduction is due to a resumption by the brain of its previous condition nndec 
the influence of the changes brought about by sleep, how far to the suggestive 
action ol the sum of bodily sensations connected with the lying posture, etc., is 
doubtful. 

' The cases of alternating personaliiy due to mental disease are described by 
W. James, op. cit.. i. p. 379 ff.; cf. Ribot, Lts MnlaJies de la PinonHatiti, chap, i. 
and fallowing. On the curious multiplications of personality in the hypnotic trance, 
see James, loc. cit., p. 3S4. B. and p. 30a ff. 

» The e»planaiion of these modifications of sensibility is not clear. The effect 
of suggestion seems to be to induce cerebral inhibitions analogous to those 
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of remark applies to the striking phenomena of rigidity of 
body and paralysis of muscle which are well-known accom- 
paniments of the state.' 

g II. Transition to Pathological Psychoses. The disturbances 
of normal psycho-physical equilibrium hitherto considered con- 
stitute an intermediate region between healthy or sane and 
morbid or insane psychosis. In this last we have to do not 
merely with a temporary dislocation of the physical base of 
mind, the result of changes of circulation, but with a more or 
less permanent functional and structural disorder, due either to 
organic predisposition (inheritance) or to injury or " stress ". 
Here we find the normal type of psychosis disintegrated and 
biologically degraded by the loss of certain normal psycho- 
physical factors, or by what we may call disequilibration,* 

(a) Peripheral and Central Disorders. Such loss of equilibrium 
may be introduced by peripheral injuries, as in the case of the 
destruction of a sense, the loss of a limb. These peripheral 
injuries are, however, as we know, compensated by these 
new psycho-physical co-ordinations which a healthy brain is 
capable of carrying out. Thus, as we have seen in the case 
of the blind, and even of a child with the sense-apparatus so 
seriously impaired as Laura Bridgman, the higher development 
of the remaining senses, more particularly active touch, has 

bicughl on bj anxsthetics. It is to be added that the disturbances of sense- 
peicepiion point to, and illusttate in a peculiarly striliing manner, tbe co-opetalion 
of an ideational (imaginative) factor in sense -perception. Thus when the subject 
is made blind to a particular object, but not to the other objects presenl, it is eiidenl 
that we have to do primarily with an inhibition of the imaginative factor. (Sec 
James, vp. eit., ii. p. 606 f.) 

' In this brief description of some of the mote silient arid pBychoIogrcatly 
Important fcatutcti of tbe hypnotic state I have followed W. James's interesting 
account. (Vide, op. cil., ii. chap, xxvii., also i. chaps, viii. and i.) The student who 
desire* a fuller setting forth of the facts may consult Binet and Fiii, AHimal 
liagnttiim (International Sclent. Series) ; A, Moll, Dtr Hypnotismui (American 
translation, tSgo) ; and A. Lehmann, Die Hypnoit und dit daniit veruiandtrn 
normalm Ziiilandr. Paul Janet's work, De i'Aulomalimt PsycMegiqui, is a 
slorehouee of interesting observations. 

* As already hinted, sanity shades olT into insanity through tbe intermediate 
stages of eccentricity. The sh.irp dematcalion of insanity from sanity is even now 
a problem beset with difiiculties. See, for a single example, the definition o[ 
melancholia furnished by Criesinger, and quoted by Bevan Lewis, A Text-book 
Bf Mental Diuates, p. ti6. 
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served to secure the required sensuous basis for a fairly com- 
plete development of mind.^ 

It is far otherwise where the central structures are im- 
paired. In this case we see a real process of mental 
disorganisation. Psychical factors which are essential to the 
normal pattern of consciousness are lost, other constituents 
acquire abnormal strength and preponderance, and the whole 
arrangement is distinctly a mal-adjustment to the circum- 
stances of the environment. 

Without attempting in a work on the normal workings of 
mind a systematic account, even the most concise, of the 
intricate phenomena of mental disease, we may indicate one 
or two of the more important characteristics of these morbid 
changes. In this way we shall be able to include them in our 
general view of the variations of mental organisation. 

(b) Restricted and Extended Brain-Dhturbances. The dis- 
turbances of normal psychical configuration brought on by 
disease of the central organs may be comparatively restricted, 
involving local deterioration only, or, on the other hand, ex- 
tended and deep-reaching, involving a more general and 
profound disorder of the central organs. Modern pathological 
research supplies us with many curious and interesting examples 
of the former. These form a valuable supplement to experi- 
mental physiological investigation into the special functional 
activities of the several regions of the cortex. Thus patho- 
logists have brought to light the fact that localised injury to 
the cortical substance may issue in a certain specialised form 
of amnesia, such as loss of a particular group of words, e^., 
proper names, or in word-deafness, i.c., loss of the ideational 
connexions by which we apprehend or understand words. 
Similarly in the case of a restricted group of sense-disturb- 
ances, as in recurring auditory hallucinations which appear to 
point to abnormal excitability of particular sensory regions of 
the cortex. 

(c) Varieties of Central Nervotis Disorder. The extended 
disturbances of psycho-physical action are of even greater 



' For R Tull and interesting account of Ihe blind deaf-mute. Laura Bridgmai), 
and the marvellouB results of bee cuefiil education, see Pcofesaoi Stanley HaU'» 
Biticic in Mind, iv. p. 149 i. 
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pattern of consciousness. Here we see two apparently con- 
trasting tendencies, vis., to depression (melancholia) and to 
exaltation (mania). The former, as recently pointed out by 
Dr. Bevan Lewis, has points of analogy with the hypnotic 
state.' The tendency of the most recent scientific opinion 
seems to be to regard these apparently opposed states as 
modifications of one and the same kind of profound psycho- 
physical disturbance. In each alike we have to do with the 
suppression, more or less complete, of certain factors of the 
normal mind, and more particularly the impairment of the 
higher intellectuo-volitional processes. This impairment of 
the regulative factor in normal states leads in certain directions 
to loss of energy with a correlative impairment of mental 
action, lack of interest, and imperfect grasp of the realities 
of life ; in other directions, to an excessive and dangerous ex- 
plosiveness of action in certain lower centres which have now 
lost the salutary inhibitory control of the higher central 
arrangements.* 

(d) The Course of Ccrebro-Psychical Dhsolution. According to 
the classical researches of Dr. Hughlings Jackson the general 
course of this psycho-physical degeneration is the reverse 
process to that of neiTous evolution. The highest and latest- 
evolved nervous arrangements, being the most unstable, are the 
first to be thrown hon de combat by the inroads of general 
cerebral disease : the successive changes of dissolution retrace 
the path followed by those of evolution.* 

It seems to follow from this that mental disease tends to 
reduce the type of consciousness from the complex mature 
pattern of the sane and educated adult to that of the child or 
of the imbecile. It is allowed that there is a certain general 

' A Tixl-booi of iltntal Dluaies, p, 15». 

' See Bevnn Lewis, op. cit., p. i6i ff. The writer thinks thgt mania is the 
result of a greater deptli of dissolution than melancholia or stupor. 

* A curious illustration of this is gii'cn by Bevan Lewis, ap. cit.. p. 164. In the 
reductions at mania the psychical integrations answering to assimilation aie dissolved 
before those of contiguity : that is to say, the classiticaiionB and abatiactions reached 
latest and with most dlfHcuIly arc last before the relatively early associations of 
lime and place ; or, to UBc Ml, Spencer's language, the le-repreaentative is lost before 
the representative. 
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analogy in the case. Insanity has its affinities to mental 
inTancy and the closely related phenomena of senile decay, as 
also to the ill-regulated and confused psychoses of the dreamer. 
Yet the analogy must not be pressed too far. Mental disease, 
attacking the mature or developed brain, does not bring about 
an exact counterpart to the cerebral condition of infancy. 
Dissolution does not work in so complete and orderly a way 
as this supposition would require. Thus in the delusions of 
the monomaniac, in the homicidal and other impulses of the 
maniac, we have to do with phenomena which have little in 
common with infantile psychoses, with shreds and tatters of 
adult experience, that is to say, with a psychical state of 
things which suggests that certain central regions have retained 
something of their later-acquired modes of functional activity.' 

(f) Fowls of Menial Disturbance. Without trj-ing to follow 
the pathologist into the difficult and almost impossible task 
of classifying the various types of mental disease, we may just 
glance at one or two of their main features. Here we may con- 
veniently follow our triple scheme of mind as a guide. In 
doing this, however, we must not be misled into thinking that 
disturbances of intellectual function and so forth appear as 
isolated phenomena. All mental disorder implicates mind as 
a whole, though it may show itself as more particularly a de- 
rangement of intellect, of the feelings, or of the volitional factor.' 

(i) Intellectual Disorders. Among the more important intel- 
lectual disturbances are those hallucinations or subjectively 
occasioned pseudo-perceptions which show an encroachment of 
the life of imagination on that of sense, as when the patient 
'sees' imaginary beings, 'hears' imaginary voices, and so 
forth. Here we have to do with a morbid excess of action of 
particular sensory regions of the cerebrum in consequence of 
which the normal distinctions between the percept and the 
image become effaced. Much the same line of remark applies 
to those fixed delusions (" compulsory ideas," " idecs fixes ") 
which are so common a feature in certain states of insanity. 
From this, again, we may infer a morbid super-e.\citation of par- 

' Bevan Lewis exprcBses the fact by laying that the dcnudaliona of the 
nervous system in insanity aie not uniform. (O/. cit., p, 176.) 
* C/. above, I. p. 57 IT. 
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ticular cortical regions resulting in a preternatural vividness and 
persistence of certain ideas. Among these delusions special 
mention must be made of disordered ideas of self, as when the 
patient imagines himself a king, a criminal, and so forth. 
Here we recognise ruptures of the normal apprehension of per- 
sonality, dire confusions of self-consciousness, which are fitted 
to lead the subject into the most extravagant forms of mal- 
adjustive action. Such disturbances in the consciousness of 
personality are highly instructive to the psychologist by show- 
ing how closely this psychical product is related to the bodily 
life and its concomitant organic sensations. Derangement of the 
digestive and other vital processes leading to profound alterations 
of the cceriJEsthesis is a common cause of this confusion of self- 
consciousness.^ This group of pathological phenomena further 
illustrates the organic connexion between the normal conscious- 
ness of personal identity and memory; for one effect of the 
disturbances here referred to is to abolish the memory of the 
past, and so to isolate the present self, as in natural sleep 
and hypnotic trance, from the past self. 

One other common intellectual feature of these morbid 
conditions must be referred to, viz., the loss of " object-con- 
sciousness" and the correlative excess of subject -cons ciousness. 
A liability to hallucinations and delusions involves to some 
extent the upsetting of the normal equilibrium here, that is, the 
due subordination of ideation to presentation. In certain cases 
there is a further disturbance, viz., the inability to grasp exter- 
na! objects as realities. The patient 'sees' but at the same 
time does not fully realise what is before him.' This patho- 
logical condition serves, as was pointed out above, to strike at 
the roots of a healthy strong belief in things such as is neces- 
sary to vigorous action.^ 

> On the distuibancea oS organic teniatioii in aanily, sec Mcrciec, Sanity and 
iManiiy, p. 333 ff. ; cf. Bevan Lewis, op. cil,, p. aig. 

' It is pointed out by Bevan Lewis (0/. at, p. tiB £) that this impairment of 
the normal object-cansciousnesH involves the motor apparatus and those muscular 
Bensalions which are so important an element in the peiception of objects. 

' C/. above, I. p. 491. Closely connected with thi« pathological enfeebletnent 
of belief IE the rise of a morbid inquisitiveness. leading to a questioning of what it 
obvious — 3J " Why do I Bland here ? " '■ Why is a glans a glasa ) " This excess of 
inquibiiivenesB, called by the Germans GrQbelsuchi, 01 questioning mania, comes 
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(2) Affective Disturbances. Thedisfurbancesof thefeellngsd! 
quite as marked a feature of mental disease as those of the inteP 
lectual processes, and commonly accompany these last. Thus 
in the decline of the object-consciousness, and the intellectual 
torpor that accompanies this, we see the co-operalion of affective 
changes, a morbid hyper-trophy of self-feeling, lack of objective 
interests. So, in the disturbances of ccensesthesis which com- 
monly underlie ruptured personality, we have to do with 
alterations of feeling. It is to be noted that the morbid aber- 
ration is not alwaj's in the direction of the gloomy and the 
miserable. There are morbid exaggerations of the agreeable 
feelings of gaiety also, leading the subject to a grotesquely dis- 
proportionate exaltation. This suggests that both extremes of 
melancholy despondency and exuberant high spirits are cases of 
mal-adjustment, the realities with the correlative claims of life 
requiring that moderate tone of cheerful serenity which has 
been regarded as characteristic of the wise man.' 

(3) VolitioHiil Disorders. In the region of action we see the 
double tendency to depression and exaltation observable in the 
other departments. A common form of pathological disturbance 
is loss of impulse and motor vigour and intensification of the 
sense of effort, the con*elative and in part the result of the loss 
of belief and of objective feelings or interests. On the other 
hand, we see in insanity striking illustrations of a morbid 
intensification of particular active phenomena connected with 
the loss of the higher regulative apparatus. This is seen in 
those "fulminating psychoses" illustrated in the outbursts of 
maniacal passion. It is further illustrated in the unchecked 
exuberance of movement (pantomime) observable' in certain 
states of " exaltation," as also in that loss of the power of voli- 
tional attention which is discernible in the invasion and 
powering of the patient's mind by a torrent of ideas. ' 

bom the lOBE of a Firm mental grip of realities. (See above, p. 259 ; ef. Ju 
op. cit., ii. p. 184 ; and an article on " The Insanity of Doubt," by Dr. P. C. I 
in Thi Amirican yaurnal of Psychology, vol. iii. p. 1 ff.) 

1 Cf. my volume, llliuions, p. 323 ff. 

' The connexioni between normal and pathological mental ci 
dealt with by Maudsley, Pathology of Mind; Meicier, Sanity and I 
Bevan Lewis. A Ttxl-hook of Mrnlol Diuaut ; cf. also Ribot's monograph*, £ 
Maladies de la iiinioirt, Lts Maladiit dt la Voloiili, and Lts llaladUt dl j 
Ptriennatill, 
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APPENDIX A. 

THE DIVISION (CLASSIFICATION) OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 

The tripailite or "tiidiotomous" division of mental function expounded nbove 
is a comparatively recent addition to psychological doctrine. The first attempts at 
a classification of psychical manifestations were hampered by metaphysical pre- 
Buppo^tions. Thus, in the elaborate scheme of Plato, the mental poweis are 
arranged in a hierarchy, a certain lower province of mind being banded over 10 
paicnctship with the body »hile 3 purely Epiritual part is marked off as detached, 
independent, and eternal. The sanie view of mind as a graded series of powers 
reappears in Aristotle, only that here it becomes incorporated into a gmitie view 
of mind, and lo prepares the way for the modern developmental theory.^ 

The first esEay in distinguishing between co-ordinate mental functions led to 
a bipartite or dicholomous division, ttii., into an intellective and an active or 
conative factor. The germ of this bisectional view may be fnund in Aristotle, who, 
while he gave independent functional value to intellect or thought (raut) and to 
desire or appetite (5|i((ii). subordinated feeling to these.* This twofold scheme 
remained the prevailing one up lo comparatively recent times. It Burvives in the 
clasGiR cation of Reid, v/i., (i) Intellectual and (2) Active Powers, and in the popular 
psychology of everyday life. The separate recognition of feeling as a Co-ordinate 
phase or function of mind is due to the German psychologists of the Wolffian 
school who wrote about the middle of the last century, more especially Mosea 
Mendelssohn and Tetens. The tripartite division was adopted from these by Kant, 
and by his authority fixed as the permanent one. 

The long overlooking of feeling as a separate phase of mind is accounted for 
by its special inaccessibility lo observation. Feeling is in a peculiar sense subjec- 
tive, internal, and detached from extemat objects. Knowing and willing are 
concerned with these directly or indirectly, but feeling is cut off (save through its 

» See Siebeck. GiukUhtt dir PiytM. vol. 1. p. aoi ; ii. p. ai £f, 
* Sec Siebeck, op. m., H p. Sg. 

(327) 



external maniresiations) &oni the external cegion, and can only be observed thetc- 
foie by cuefiil nkjecHvt obseivation. To this it muM be added that feeling, aa we 
have Been, is closely bound up, on the one hand, with sense -impressions and other 
mattei for intellection, whence the common view of Leibnii and olhera thai fceling 
it a vague or imperfect cognition ; and, On the other hand, with desire and action. 
for which reason it was, for a long time, confused with these.' 

Even aitcr the recognition of the fundamental distinctness of feeling, the three 
modes of mental function were not regarded as equally primordial and independent. 
Thus, not only Leibnii, Wolff, and their followera, but the more recent psycho- 
logista of the Herbartian achool, regard intellect or the power of presenlalion 
(Wolfl't vis riprastntiva) aa the primary and fundamental One, on which feeling 
and deaiie arc dependent, and &om which they are, in a manner, derived. 
Hamilton, who strongly insists on the generic distinctness of the three classes, 
ieeling, knowing, and willing, may be said to go a certain way in the same direction 



ainiy the first in order, inasmuch 



of them, and that c< 

:ing all cognition, he 



when he writes : " The faculty of knowledge is 
M it is the conditio tiiif qua naii of the Others 
have feelings or desires in 
is knowledge. He adds that, though he c. 
cannot conceive one all feeling and volition.' 

The precise relation of the three psychical functions is well brought Out by 
Lotze. He shows, on the one hand, that they do not resemble three branches 
shooting up side by side from the first. Feeling is mostly called forth by intellectual 
states (presentations and reptesentalions), and desire and will have feeling as their 
antecedent condition. Yet. on the other band, this does not entitle us to say that 
representations are the camt of feelings, or feelings the cause of volitions. By 
merely considering the mind as capable of having presentations we could never 
discover any reason why it should pass into the new mode of manifestation, feeling 
of pleasure or pain. Similarly we cannot derive the active element of striving from 
feeling. The later mode of manifestation, though presupposing the earlier ss its 
antecedent condition, implies an independent and pre-existing capability,' 

While feeling has thus been denied by many the status of an independent 
mental function, an attempt has recently been made by Horwici and others to 
regard it as the primordial type of mental manifestalioi 



' This is well shown by Hoffding. Piyckology, chap. iv. For an account of 
the liistory of the subject, see Hamilton, Lectutes on Mttaphysits, vol. i. lect. xli. ; 
Brentano. Psychotagit. buch i. cap. v. ; and Wundt, Physiologiscke Psythologit, i. 
p, 13 and following, and p. jjS and following. 

* See his Licturcs en MeinfhyiUs, vol. i. lect. xi. Since Hamilton allows the 
iconscious mental states, " latent mental modifications," it might be 

e correct to say that he makes the cognitive element fundamental in all the 

"t or ctmsciQUt processes of mind. 

' tiicTocosmut (Eng. ttanil.), i. p. 177 $tq. 

* See Horwici. Psych. Anal, iheil i. abschnitt vi. and thetl ii, halfle i. ; 
ncri, Gcfliki, Bcuiuislscii. Wi!U. and E. Kroner, D.is KorfirlUKi GtfahU J 
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on ilie fact that In the early stagM of mental development both of the individual 
and of the zoalogical series the eleinenl of feeling (sense- feeling) ia conspicuoos 
and predominant. This fact has been recognised above. On the other hand, it 
has been pointed out by more than one u-ritei that in the simplest sensational 
consciousness there is involved a rudiment of intellection.' 

While feeling has thus been viewed now as a secondary now as a primaiy 
psychical phenomenon, a somewhat similai fate seems 10 have overtaken the third 
psychical factor, conation or will. Thua we have on the one side the view of 
Schopenhauer and his followers that will is the innermost and deepest element in 
our nature. This idea assumes a new form in the doctrine of Wundt, that active 
impulse (Trieb) constitutes the primordial and fundamental psychical phenomenon.* 
In opposition to this view we sec a tendency to deny volition any distinctive rank 
among psychical functions. This tendency appears most plainly among those 
psychologists who resolve all the active phenomena of conscious movement, effort, 
etc., into a particular group of peripherally initiated BensatioOB together with fepre- 
•entations of these.' 

' G. H. Schneider {Der MeitchlUSe Will/, leap. in. p. 190 siq.) argues against 
Horwics that a feeling always involves the discrimination of a favourable from an 
unfavourable state. This statement, however, if by 'favourable' is meant anything 
mote than agreeable or pleasant, is doubtful. Ward urges against Horwici the 
fact that every sensation contains a presenlative element. (See his article, Mind, 
viii. p. 472 ; cf. article " Psychology," Encyctop. Britann. p. 40.) 

* Physiol. Psychologie, vol. ii. cap. zziv. | a. Hiiffding adopts much the same 
view, Psychology, iv. e (p. 996), 

'The eiimination of a ftindamentally distinct volitional function appears very 
plainly in H. Spencer's analysis of mind into ' feelings ' and "relations between 
feelings," where ■ feeling ' seems to include both the presentative and the affective 
element in sensation and its derivatives, and " relation " marks off the intellective 
function. Principles of Ptyclinlogy, pt. ii. chap. ii. The resolution of volitional 



Willenihandliing, p. 63. 
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THE QUESTION OF VISUAL SPACE. 



At pointed oul in the text, the nature of our visual perception of space haa been 
ihe subject of much discussion. We may here first give a historical rfsumi of some 
of the main theories on the subject and define the present condition of the question. 
After this we will briefly epitomise some of the more important observations on 
animals, chilien, and those boin blind, which directly bear on the issuer 

[. So far as we know, antiquity adopted the naive view that in senae-pemp- 
tian we immediately apprehend the qualities of things, their " primary qualities." as 
form, as well as their secondary qualities, as colour. Dcmociilus, following a crude 
materialistic conception of psychical processes, supposes that in perception emana- 
tions of things penetrate through the organs of sense into the body, as a conse. 
qucnce of which presentations arise. In the case of seeing the emanations (image«] 
retain the form of bodies. The effect of distance in rendering objects indistinct i» 
accounted for on the supposition that it is not the emanation or image itself, but 
the air which takes its impression, that reaches our eyes.' The theories of sense- 
perception elaborated by Plato and Aristotle hardly touch the point here dealt with.* 

Coming to modern times, we find that Descartes regarded extension as e>- 
ternal, fotming indeed the real nature of bodies, and so distinguished from time, 
number, and the iikci which are relations, and therefore noili cogitandi. Yet though 
this view, taken with his dualislic conception of the absolute apartness of mind 
and body, should, one supposes, have led him to give special attention to the way 
in which the mind perceives extension, he seems to have made no contribution la 
the subject-* Hobbes came near psych ologising on the point in his idea that the 
projection of sensations into external space is due to the fact that the inward motion, 
received by way of the sense organ, calls forth an outward reaction Etom the brain or 
heart* Hobbes seems Authei to have caught a glimpse of the Kantian idea that 



' Zeller, PTa'Socratk Phitoicfhv, ii. p. 265 ff. ; Siebeck, GtschicfiU dtr Psyclkot. 
i. p. roa ff. 

• For an account of their doctrines, see Siebeck, 0/. dl., i. p. aog, and iL p. ai 
ff, Aristotle recognised thai figure and magnitude (like motion, rest and number) 
were perceplibles not peculiar to one sense as are colour and sound. But how far 
he was away from the modern psychological problem of space is seen in the fact 
that he co-ordinates the perception of extension with that of colour, each being 
regarded as a real quality in things. (See Siebeck, loc. cil., and Grote. Aristutte. 
ii. p. 186 fl".) 

• See Erdmann, Hiit. of Phil. ii. p. 19- According to Descartes, space and 

• See Croom Robertson, Hobbti, p. 1x5. 
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space and time are icbjccllve.* According to Locke, out idea of space is deiived 
bam sight and touch. He held that we directly perceive by eight a distance be- 
tween bodies of different colours and between parts of the same body. But that he 
had an inkling of the dependence of sight on touch is seen in the fact that when hia 
fiiend Molyneux put to him the question whether a person born blind, and recover- 
ing sight when adult, could by sight alone distinguish a cube from a globe, he 
otifweied, in agreement with the questioner, ' No '.' 

The psychological question, ao far as this coantiy is concerned, was pre- 
cisely defined by Berkeley in his epoch-making Eisay towards a ntta Thtory of 
Vision (1709), in which is clearly laid down the proposition that sight is incom- 
petent to reach the perception of distance, and that our apparently immediate 
visual intuition of space is a product of experience and association, the interpre- 
tation of a visual language. Beikeley did not go beyond the visual problem, and, 
so far as we can tell, regarded the tactual intuition of space as immediate and 
requiring no explanation.' Hume's treatment of the subject of visual perception, 
coming after Berkeley's discussion, is disappointingly meagre. According to him, 
the idea of space is an absuacl idea derived from "the impression of colour'd 
points, dispos'd in a certain manner" after omitting reference to the particular 
colours BO disposed. He adds that we find a resemblance between iroptessioas ot 
Bight and of touch in the disposition of their pattg." 

Ttie next important contribution to the psychology of space was made by 
Brown, who followed up Berkeley's reduction of visual Space by maintaining that 
not only is distance, together with real magnitude and figure (i.«., solid figure), 
' tangible,' but even length and breadth also. It was Brown who first brought into 
prominence the part played by the muscular " feelings," I'.r., sensations. He 
recognises them as a factor in the ocular signs of distance, and, what is more 
important, in dealing with tactual perception (" sensations commonly ascribed to 
touch ") shows that the idea of extension, as made up of co-cxistent parts, is 
derived from the successions of muscular experience accompanying our tactual 
impressions.' Brown's method of dealing with the perception of space as an 
outgrowth of the successive experiences of movement and touch combined has been 
further developed by Bain and Herbert Spencer.* 



' He calls space an " imaginarium, quia merum phantasma," Elcm. Phil, vil, 
a and j, quoted by Volkmann, of. cit., ii. p. 5. 

' Sec Enay caneeming Iluman UmlirslanJiag. bk. ii. chap, 11. g 8. 

* Cf. with the Baay, the Dialogue, DiiriiM Visual Language. Berkeley** psy- 
chological work, which was destined to give so powerful and lasting an impulse to 
subsequent research, was cartied out in the interests of his philosophic idealism, iha 
doctrine that matter apart from mind is non-existent, and that objects are merely 
regularly recurring conjunctions of ' ideas,' i.t., sense-imptessions, which the creator 
causes thus to arise together concurrently. (See Fiaaer'B SiUctiont from BcrkcUy.) 
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The tendency obMnrable in the Beikeleyin theory of vision, cii., to mjJie the 
idea of ipue fundamentally tactual, has been opposed by a number of v,-iiten. In 
this country Reid contended in a lukewarm manner that we get the idea of apace 
Gram latk of the two senseB, sight and touch, sepuately, though he allows that the 
former i> only a 'partial eoncepiion',' Hamilton, while he accepted Berkeley's 
derivation of distance from touch, argued vigorouEly against the idea that the 
perception of visual etteoEion is derived, maintaining that the perceptions of colour 
and extension necessarily involve one another, and that " vision is not only a sente 
competent to the perception of cxCcnHion, but the sense ■or' ifoxir, if not exclu- 
sively, so competent ". With respect to the latter suggestion (which reverses the 
Berkeleyan mode of affiliation or derivation), he seenu disposed to accept the idea 
of Platner that the blind have no proper idea of extension." A more direct allack 
on the Berkeleyan theory has been made by recent writers, among whom may be 
named S. Bailey, Mahalfy, Abbot, and W. James. The two latter— James with 
the fuller light of recent optical research to direct him — make a noteworthy attempt 
to show how vision furnishes us with the perception of space in three dimensions.' 

In Germany the psychological question has also received much attention. 
Kant's treatment of space as a subjective form necessary to the very constitution 
of a sense- intuition naturally directed attention to the psychological aspect of the 
subject. J. Miiller, the eminent physiologist, sought to carry Kant's idea over 
Into the psycho-physical domain by teacliing that the retina has an immediate 
knowledge of its own local arrangements. Miiller's speculations started what is 
called the " nativist " view of physiologists and psychologists, a view repre- 
sented among recent writers by E. Hering and Stumpf, vii., that in seeing we have, 
by help of ceruin organic Brrangements, a means of intuiting space (in three 
dimensions) immediately, and independently of experience. To this way of 
treating the visual perception of space is opposed that of the " empiiist," of whom 
Lotze, with his doctrine of local signs. Helmholtz and Wundt are the best-known 
representatives. The intricacy of the optical phenomena dealt with in these dis- 
cussions precludes the possibility of even roughly sketching the several theories 
put forivard, and the reader who requires further information miut ) 
to more technical works.* 



■ Essayi on the Inlellecliial Potecrs, ii. chap. xIt. 

* Lictiirii Ml Mttaphyiici, vol. ii. xrviii. He held, too, that sight is 
to give us the idea of externality. Far a criticism of Hamilton's views, see J. S. 
Mill's EjiaminatioH, ch. xiii. p. a66 ff. 

* Bailey's views are given in his RevUm of BerktUy'i Tkeory of Vision ; PtoC 
MahafJy's in his CriHcal Philosefky for Engliih Riadirs, vol. i.; Mr. Abbot's in 
his interesting and masterly volume. Sight and Touch ; and Prof. W. James's in his 
PriHcipiii of Piychology, ii. chap. xx. 

* I have summariiiEd the discussion among German physiologists in the article 
■■The Question of the Visual Perception in Germany," Mind, iii. p. 167 fT. Cf. 
W. James, op. cit., chap. x«., where copious references to recent researches la 
physiological optics are to be found; also Wundt, bd. iL cap. xiiL S. 
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tcadily inielligible observations wbicli have been made an children and the blind. 

Common observation tella us that the young animal exccU (he child in those 
adjustmiints, such as the peclung of a chick, which appear to involve a ludimentaiy 
consciousnea* of space* 

Recent scientific investigaliona have shown how perfect arc these adjustments 
in certain cases. Thus Mr. Spalding, who carefully kept chickens hooded for two 
or three daya after they left the shell, and then observed what they could do, found 
that they were able to peck with perfect precision from the outset at so small an 

The child is less richly endowed than the young animal with instinctive 

ability, agreeably to the theory that the higher the place of a ipeciea in the 
zoological scale the more hetpleits the progeny at birth. With respect to vision, 
the infant has a far more compUcated apparatus to master than the chick, which 
docs not possess our binocular vision, and Is not required to select particular 
movements. Hence we need not be surprised to learn that recent careful observa- 
tion has established the proposition that the child Only begins to attain to complete 
vision and to co-ordinate sight and touch towards the end of the first halfyear. 
Without going too much into detail, it may be enough to give some of the 
main results of thia observation as summarised by a recent writer.* 

There are two main epochs in the development of the visual perception of 
■pace ; (a) that ending in about the fifth week, (6) that ending in about the fifth 
month. 

(n) By the fifth week the child learns to fixate an object when it is in the line 
of vision. Associated movements of the eyes, horizontally and vertically, are learnt. 
There is no lixalion when the retinal image fallsaway &om the yellow spot (macula 
lutea), i.e., on the side region of the retina. The child has now acquired the 
reaction of the blinking movement when an object approaches along the line of 
vision, but docs not yet blink when an object approaches from the side. Certain 
co-ordinations of movements, those of the eye-ball and the lid, are acquired about 
llle same time. 

(£j The child acquires by the later dale (fifth month] the power of orientating 
in the lieid of vision, so that it can direct its glance to objects in the side regions. 
It now acquires, further, the lid-closing reflex when objects approach from the side 
of the field. More important than ^1, it is about the same date that we observe 

> The facta were noted by Adam Smith, who urged them as &vou[ing the 
•opposition that children, too, have some instinctive perception of distance- 
(Quoted by Hamilton, Ltcturti on Met. iL p. i8a ff.) 

' MmmillaH's itagatini, Feb., 1873. The results of Spalding's experiments 
are summarised by Romanes, Mental EvoIhUoh Ih Animals, p. 161 ff. 

' E, Raehlmann, Ziilschri/lfur Psychol. Mnd Phyiiol. dtt Sinnt. bd. ii. p. 5J t 
This risumi is largely based on the careful work of Preyer, recorded in Dit Salt 
dti Kindt! (p. 35 seq. and p. 111 s/q,). The results of different observers do not, 
however, fully agree, and suggest that there are important individual differences. 
tSec Stumpf, Utbir den fsyckol. Ursprung der Raumvontcllung, p. 195.} 
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tbe cArliett attaininenU in tactual exploration. Thus the hands aie first noticed 
in the thirteenth week to move from aide to side, the eyes being/jtrJ on tbem: 
and the first movement of grasping takes place about the end of the fifth monl^ 
though it is not till about the end of the siKth, or even the seventh, monlh 
that the child can put out his hand straight (without circuitous movemenl) 
towards an object. 

These Tacts seem to show conclusively that paiticulu space- intuitions have, in 
the case of ihc human being, to be acquired. At the same time, the rapidity and 
the degree of regularity with which they appear suggest that inherited arrange- 
menls are a co-operant factor in the development. 

We may now pass to the more difficult phenomena which present themsclvei 
on the removal (by the operation of couching a cataract) of a congenital blindness. 
Here we have a number of carefully observed cases. Al the same time, the (act 
that the patients were able to some extent to see the dJITerence of light and dark 
{though no definite outline) in the case of near objects before the operation 
diminishes the value of these as perfect examples of the inductive operation known 
as method of difference.* 

The two best-known cases are those of Cheselden's and Dr. Frani'a patientt. 
Cheseldcn's patient was a boy of about twelve. After the operation, when able to 
see objects, he showed at fJiBt no discriminative perception of distance. " He 
thought all objects touched his eyes, as what he (eh did his skin." He could not 
at first distinguish the shapes of objects by sight alone, thus verifying the con- 
jecture of Molyneux and Locke, and only aucteeded in doing so after again and 
again going from the visual impressions to the corresponding tactual expeiicnces. 
Two months after he was couched he discovered that pictures (which he had pre- 
viously vie\ved as ordinary surfaces) represented solid bodiea, though now be tell 
into the error of taking them for the actual objects themselves, as children take the 
shadow of an object on the wall for a body in relief. 

The account of Dr. Frani"B patient is much fuller and more exact. The 
patient was a youth of eighteen. His sense of touch had attained a rcrnarkable 
degree of perfection, the lips being specially employed in the minute inspection of 
objects. After the operation he was subjected to careful observation. The purpose 
was at first to discover how far he could dJEctiminaie the elements of form, as lines, 
which are presumably cognisable by sight atone. He was able after a little intpec- 
tion CO distinguish between a vertical and a horizontal line as such, that is, to tell 
which was the horizontal, and which the vertical. He also distinguished a circle, 
square, and triangle, as such- After this the inquiry was directed to ascertaining 
how much he could discern with respect to the distance and solidity of objects. 
He took solid objects such as a cube and a sphere to be fiat surfaces. He could 
not distinguish between the position of an object floating on the surface of some 
water, and another object sunk one foot below. All objects appeared so near to 
him that he was afraid of coming in contact with them. He had no idea of fi 



his is well shown by Preyer to apply to the case of one of Ware's patlc 

If dit Kindct, p. 381 S. 
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(pective. and could not understand pictures. He saw even a (aniillflr object of 
touch, such as the human face, as a flat plane. Other and later observations tend 
to confirm these resulfa. Thus, one of Home's patients, just like Cheselden'a, 
thought objects touched his eyes, and was unable to distinguish and name forms by 
light alone, calling, (br example, a tiiangle 'round'. The like has been found to 
bold in the case of more recent observations, as that of the boy Rubens, carefully 
recorded by Raehlmann,' who could not for some time distinguish a cube &ora ■ 
sphere, or a solid cube fiom a flat board, who thought objects at a greater distance 
smaller (thus showing that he had no perception of distance or of real magnitude), 
and that when an object was placed in different positions, i-g., a bottle upright and 
then end-on, it was taken for two objects. Tbe power of estimating distance was 
carefully measured by Raehlmann in the case of another patient, a girl of fourteen 
years, three weeks after the operation, by making her look through a tube at two 
objects at unequal distances. She judged rightly which was the further only eight 
limes out of thirty. Other points noted by Raehlmann in these cases are the 
inability to move the eyes at first, movements of the head being substituted, and the 
losing of an object, aa happens with infants, when tbe retinal image passes away 
from the yellow spot. 

These observations, though not perfectly harmonious or conclusive throughout, 
seem, as Raehlmann points out, to show pretty conclusively that those born blind 
develop their visual perception in the same order as normal children, and that seeing 
objects as normal adults see them at dcRnite distances, and of a certain real figure 
and magnitude, is acquired.' 

It may be added that some of these conclusions are borne out by what we can 
ascertain respecting the space-consciousness of the blind. Ptatner's idea that the 
blind have no proper idea of space does not agree with our present knowledge of 
their mental state. No doubt the ditference in the case of tactual and visual percep- 
tion, more especially the fact that we construct tactual space by help of a succession 
of partial co- apprehensions, serves to differentiate their space -consciousness from that 
of normal men. But there is abundant evidence to show that they acquire all the 
fundamenut constituents of our space- ideas.* 



n 



• !oc, til., p. 71 ff. 

*For the several accounts and interpretations of the experiments, see Hamilton, 
Ltelum OH Met. u, p. ij6 mq. : UihaOy, Crit. Phil, far English Readtri, vail. pt.\, 
p. 113 ff. i Slumpf, op. cit., f. 3SS ff. (where the ambiguities of the results are 
emphasised); Pieyer, op, cit., p. 3S1 If.; and Raehlmann, lee. cil. 

' On Flatner's view of the space-ideas of the blind, see Hamilton, Lectures on 
Met. ii. p, 173 ff. (C/. J. S, Mill, Eiamination, p. 17S.) On our present know- 
ledge of their ideas see some interesting quotations from a work WTitten by W. H. 
Levy, himself blind, given by W. James, op. cit., li. p. 104 L 
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APPENDIX C. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF PERCEPTION, 



In the Torcgoing account of the perceptua] piocesswc have been concerned wiCb 
the genesis and development of o\)i perceptioni as subjective or psychical proce*sM 
having certain physiological concomitants. In othei woiis, we have been aaking 
by what steps a child conies to acquire sense-cognilions ofeiternal objects. Closely 
connected with the question, and in a manner growing out of it, is Another, hs.ving 
to do with the objective validity of peiceptual cognitions. Having traced the 
growth of a percept we may go on to ask : " What does this percept in my mind 
stand tOT and guarantee } What Is this thing localised in space which t seem to 
perceive as something apart from me and existing independently of me } What is 
the real material object in itself, and how is it related to those sensations of Active 
touch, etc., by which, as the psychologist teHa me, I have come to know it J " 

These questions reach over into the domain of philosophy or theoiy of know- 
ledge, (hat branch of science which determines the objective value or validity eJoat 
GDgnitians.t The problem raised has tilled a large place in modern philosophical 
discussion. It is kno^vn as the problem of realism and idealism. The reaiiat * is one 
who considers that in sense- percept! on we have the assurance of the presence of • 
reality which is absolutely distinct from the percipient mind, and exists indepen- 
dently of our perceptions. The idealist, on the other hand, asserts that the Idea of 
an absolute existent out of relation to a conaciouB mind is a contradiction, that 
the meaning of the terms ■ thing," ■ object,' ' existence ' has a reference to percipient 
mind. The reality of the external world is perceptibility, or, at BerVcley, the 
founder of modern idealism has it, the tm of things i%ptmfi. 

To trace out the origin and growth of idealism lies beyond our present pTO^^nce. 
We must confine ourselves to a bare indication of the relation of the psychology of 
perception to Ibis extra-psychological question. It is evident, then, to begin with. 
that our psychological account of the perceptual process cannot help ub aUKight 
away to determine the precise objective import and validity of Its result, Whether 
to the percept when formed there does correspond any absolute reality in the philo- 
Bophical sense, ij., independent of, and out of relation to, mind, and how we are 
to interpret the 'objectivity' which ia certainly one aspect of senBc^perception. 
these are points which the psychologist who eoncems himself merely with the 
mental ptoceM itscU is incompetent to decide. At the tame lime, we have cod* 



*C/. above, I. p. 4 and p. 12. 

'That is, the perceptual realist. He muH be distinguished Kom the concep- 
tual realist, who holds that out gaural ideal have their selT-existent objective 
counterparts. 
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tended that the psychology of perception is closely connected with the philosophy, 
and it lemaini to make this connexion a little clearer. 

The drift of the above psychological narrative of perception bag been to show 
that we come by percepts as the result of having what we call Ecnsationij, the 
power of distinguishing these, and of connecting them in certain ways. Since all 
our minds are formed on a common type, we come to build up such percepts in a 
similar manner. We find, moreover, that the percepts thus produced in out 
several minds lend, and do so more and more as we observe carefully, to agree or 
harmonise, so that we acquire a common presentative view of things. It seems 
natural to suppose that the facts emphasised above, such as the fundamental 
distinction between the sensation or percept and the image, the regular recurrence 
of sensations in lixed arrangements or groupings, the special signilicance of the 
experience of resistant body, and the (approximate) agreement of the sense-experi- 
ences of different persons, would of itself, whether there is any independently 
existent ' thing ' or not, give rise to a distinction wilhin thi sfhcri of consciousHtil 
of a mind perceiving and a reality perceived, a subject oi self, and on object or 
DOt-selC 

This being so. it would seem to follow that the phi'o^ophieal discussion of a 
material world will do best to set out at the point to which psychological analysis 
brings us, and to lake up the question under the form : " Is material reality 



:ioug experience ? When we say that a 
perceive it, do we mean anything more 
Ttain modes of sense-enperience, r/i.. 



ifkally resolvable 

thing is real, and exists when we d( 

than that we and others would ha' 

contact together with obstacle to movement or resia 

preliminary conditions of locomotion, etc, } " 

This is, in fact, the way in which Berkeley and his 
the question.' They have laboured to show that what ordinary 
matter, by a stable external world, is translatable into terms ( 
The service of psychology in this connexion has been most sif 
the English empirical or associntionai idealists, that is, the wrilei 



» 



approached 
idersland by 
-experience. 

, the writers, from Berkeley to 
Mill and Bain, who seek to resolve the idea of material object and of externality into 
a product of association on sensation -elements. From this extreme psychological 
treatment of the problem, which seems to leave out uninvestigated belief in physical 
reality half illusory, must be distinguished the new way of Kant and his followers, 
Kant held that our perception of objects is a joint product of sensation, and the 
mind's receptive and constructive activity. The manifold of sense (i.»., sensations) 
must he first received into certain general a priori or transcendental ' forms,' vit., 
gpace, and time, then constituted into objects by the synthetic activity of thought 
(judgment). According to this view, objective reality (in a phenomenal or relative, 
as distinguished from a noumenal or absolute sense) is secured by the co-operation 
of this constitutive intellective activity. This theory of externality and objective 
reality, though having certain points of contact with the " psjchological " theories 



> Mill boldly calls his idealism a psychological theory. (See 
r IV. HnmilloH-s Fliilojvphy, chap, xi.) 
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of the external world pat forward by English asgocialianists, differs froin them in 
the macetia! circumstance ilial it regards the external order, thcBysiem of pefmanent 
objects, not as an apparently illuBory result of a forluitoua concomitance of par- 
ticular aense-clements and the ideational reflexion of this concomitance through 
Ihe mechanism of association, but as grounded on certain fundaanental a 
Bary conditions of intclJigcncG oi knowledge as Guch.i 

' For a. good account of the meaning of the philosophical problem and * 
psychological connexions, see Prof. Fraser, Stlaiioiu frotii Brrktliy, Inlroducliaa ; 
cf. Hamilton. Ltcturis on Mel. xxi. B. ; J, S. Mill, op. eit., chap. i. arid folloinng ; 
and Dain, Tkr Stntii and Iki Intillecl { •' Of External Perception "), p. 364 ft I 
have touched on the bearing of the peychology on the philosophy of the subject in 
my volume, lilviions, p. 344 ff. Tbc distinction between the Kantian and the 
English associalional view of perceptual knowledge is emphasised by MahaiTy, Tlu 
Critical Philosophy for English Riadrn, vol. i. pt. i. ; and by Adamson, On Ihi 
Philotophy of Kant, cipecially lect iv. Cf, Green's criticism of Hume's theory of 
perception, Introduction to the TrtaHse, p. i8g ff. On the other hand, the com. 
patibilily of Kant's view of space with a. psychological account of its genesis out ai 
paiticulai piychical dements U well brought out by Advnson, of, cit., Icci. i 
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MEMORY AND LAWS OF ASSOCIATION. 



The phenomena of memory have been the subject of special attention in ancient 
and modern times. DilTcrent views have been held respecting the nature of the 
conservative and reproductive process, as also respecting those laws of association 
by which images are called up or BUggcsled. We may begin by a reference to some 
of the main theories of memory and then enumerate the principal versions of the 



vival. 



As I representative copy of a sensatio 
manifest relation to the senses ; and a 
it ranks as a phenomenon of intellect. 



r intellectual side. 
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or bodily and a mental 01 
[presentation) the mental image stands in a 
a factor in all internal processes of thought 
The several theories may be distinguished 
according as they emphasise one or the other of these aspects. 

In the theory of Aristotle we have a recognition of the doublets id edness of 
memory. Both memory and imagination or phantasia are phenomena, not of the 
cogitant or intelligent, but of the tower sentient soul. In memory pure and simple 
ftrifal) VIC have to do with an organic process, in**., a movement from the central 
organ (the heart) and the organs of sense to Che soul: in reminiscence (tn^vqirit], 
■'.«., mental reinstatement actively induced by a methodical following of the lead 
suppose a counter- movement from the sou! to the organs of 



The clear rcTcrence to an organic base in memory characterised most of the 
' modem theories of the subject. Thus Descartes in his dualiatic conception of 
psycho-physical action supposes recollections to be ideas called up on the occasion 
of certain bodily processes, vit., the movements of the vital spirits thiough the 
traces of images on the brain. Hobbes. aftec Aristotle, conceived of imagination 
(phantasm) and memory as due to a surviving motion in the organs of sense. In 
like manner, Hartley, the founder of English association ism, referred the phenomena 
to the "miniature vibtations," i.t,, those of the small medullary particles of the 
brain, which appear 10 be left over by the vibrations set up in sensation. 

The tendency to emphasise the organic side of memory has led to an exlennon 
of the idea to the organism as a whole. This view of a memory, that is, a reten- 
tiveness, of the effecls of previous action as a common property of organic itructuiei, 
was broached among others by Malebranche. but has only recently been developed 
I scientific doctrine, more especially by E. Hering. According to him, 
s memory is only a particular case of a general physiological fact, vim., 
that all organs are modified by repeated action so as to aciguire a special disposition 
K to one particulat mode of action, a fact illustrated in the phenomena of habit, and 
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> See Grote's Arislotit, p. 474 S. 
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thoM of heredity and of Insltncl.' Hccing'i view is followed out by Horwici, Ribot, 
and others.* 

On the other hand, we see a tendency to emphasise the intellectual tide of 
memory, to deal with it as a conscious atTection, Here two points of view oSet 
themselvei: (i) We may regard memory aa a unique faculty, a power which ii 
wholly myEteiiouH and inexplicable. This way of conceiving of it is set fonh 
with special clearness by Reid. To him the knowledge of things pa«t certified by 
memoiy is unaccountable, not to be explained by vividness of idea or associa- 
lion,* (i) We may seek to explain the phenomena of memory or reproductioD by 
psychological principles. Here past presentation* are supposed to persist at 
obscure or sub-conacious when no longer present to consciousness, and reproduc- 
tion is merely the raising of these above the thieshold of consciousness. This jl 
the direction taken by Leibniz in his system of cleai and obscure represenlalionl. 
The tendency is worked out by Herbart and his school into a mechanical theory 
of reproduction by the interaction of pee mentations. A like disposition to conceive 
of reproduction as emergence of what was pre-eiistenl in a sub-conscious form is 
seen in Hamilton's theory of the conservative faculty, and in Ward's development 
of memory from the presentation -continuum through movements of attention.* 

In connexion with these attempts to account for the retention and reproduction 
of presentations a bare reference may be made to the work of Fechner and olhert 
in bringing into prominence the facts of primary memory as forming an intermediate 
stage between the percept and the (revived) image.' 

a. The recognition of certain laws of reproduction dates from the time of 
Aristotle. We find, however, as might be expected, considerable diveigencea in 
the mode of conceiving and of formulating these principles. It is evident that the 
contrast in the views of memory just referred to involves a further contrast in the 
view of the associative or suggestive process. In this brief summary we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a reference to the more important of these differences. 

Aristotle, dealing witli association in connexion with the higher and partly 
intellectual act of reminiscence, distinguishes three orders of reminiscent advance, 
oil., from the similar, the contrary, or the coadjacent of the required idea. Here 
we have the germ of (he laws of association, since named similarity, contrast, and 
contiguity, Hobbes, who gives interesting examples of the workings of association. 
adds little to the theory of the aubjecL He seems to confine himself to contiguity. 



' See hie lecture On Mimory at a Unhrriat Punctloi ef Organic -MiUftr. 

* See Horwicz, Ptych. Analyien, bd. i. p. iCj Cf. \ Ribot, Lti UaladUt 
Mimoirc, chap. I. 

* Essays on Ihi Inlillectual Poweri, ill. 

* See Hamilton's Ltcturis on iietafkysici,yo\. ii. tect. xxx.; and Ward' 

* See Fechner, ElemcaU dir Psycho-fhysii, ii. chap. xliv. A reference to 
of the historical conceptions of memory may be found in Hamilton, Lect»Tts on 
Mtlnphytki, ii. lect. xxx. ; a more complete risumi is given by Volkmann, Lcksiuch 
der Fsychologie, i, p. 395 ff. 
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and atlernpU a vagae kind of physiological hypothesis to acconnt for the a 
Locke, who fixed the classical expression " Afisociatian of Ideas," gives no state- 
ment of the law, and, like Hobbes, reCcis only to contiguity, connecting this with 
" tiains of motion in the animal ipiiits "■ It is noteworthy that Locke only apeak* 
of association as explaining chance sequences of ideas as distinguished from tbc 
conttotted processes of thought.' A more important contribution to the doctrine 
of association was made by Hume, who distinguishes three laws, vU., lescmblancc, 
contiguity (in time or place), and cause and cflect.' 

An important step was taken in the development of the doctrine of association 
when Hartley, working out hints of predccesBorg, Hobbes and Locke, aitempted to 
derive association, i.e., contiguity, from physiological laws. Hartley's theory 
(though not quite as clear as it might be) explains the reproduction of an idea as 
the result of the mechanism of vibrations. Thus, he tells us, the vibrations A, B, 
and so forth, when associated together get power over the small vibrations a, b, c, 
to that A may excite b, c, etc. The English doctrine was further developed by Ja*. 
Mill, who, with little reference to nervous concomitants, followed Hartley in recognis- 
ing only contiguous association, in its two branches, synchronous and successive. 
Mill's exposition is remarkable on account of its attempt to reduce similarity to 
contiguity on the very weak gcound that we ate accustomed to see like things 
together.' 

A fiirther step was taken by Brown, who distinguished between primary and 
lecondajy laws of suggestion. By the former he meant the three commonly re- 
cognised principles : resemblance, contrast, and contiguity ; by the latter— Brown's 
teal and important addition to the doctrine of association — he indicated the effects 
of vivacity, recency (recentness), and firequent repetition.* 

Recent writers have occupied themselves in reducing the number of the lawl 
of association. Hamilton (who regards the process of suggestion as re-emergence 
into consciousness of cognitions existing as unconscious), afler reducing contiguity 
to simultaneity, and similarity and contrast to affinity, seeks to subsume these 
under one law, that of redintegration or totality. " Those thoughts suggest each 
other which had previously constituted parts of the same entire Ot total act of 
cognition " — a simplification which seems to involve Jas. Mill's strained supposition 
that a thing reminds us of its like only when they have been previously thought of 
together. Bain more modestly contents himself with eliminating contrast ai a 
fundamental law by reducing it to the other two.' Herbert Spencer, reversing the 
procedure of Jas. Mill, attempts to resolve contiguity into similarity. According 
to him, the only mode of association is the cohering of feelings (i.<., sensations) 
with previously experienced (eetinga of the same class. Contiguity Is always le- 



' Eitay, bk, il. chap, niii, 

» TreaHie of Human NalHre, bk. i. pt. 1.1+, 

* Anatjiiii of tkt ffnffljn Mind (J. MiU and : 



a edition), vol. t. chap. iii. 



• Philosophy ofihi Human itinJ, lecta, xulv.-xxxvu. 
' Tht Seniis and the IniilUct, p. 564 S. 




solvable into liliencBs of relation, pii,, In time. In ipace. of In both.* Lastiy, 
reference may be made to the endeavour of Ward, James, and others to retolve 
similarity into contiguity or " continuity ". According; to this view, all gimdacity 
is partial identity. The like feature in the new presentation is identical with its 
prototype in the previous presentation -group, so that the whole of the suggestive 
part of the process has to do with concomitants. 

In Gennany the labours of Benekc and Others have brought association into 
the foreground of recent piiychology. Wundt has developed a scheme of astociA' 
tion in which he distinguishes external (including contiguity and passive Eimilaril) | 
from internal or active association. His elaborate scheme has led to an attempt to 
Eimplify the theory. Thus Milnttetbcrg, starting with the asGumpIion that all asso- 
ciation is a psycho-physical process susceptible of being expressed in terms of 
nervous action, seeks to eliminate similarity as physiologically inconceivable, And 
to reduce the whole process of suggestion to contiguity, and, more precisely, siniul- 
taneily, that is to say, the organic connexion of different psycho-phyEical lactors in 
consequence of their occurrence at one and the same time. Efforts have been made 
by MUnBterberg. James, and others to explain the physiological mechanism here 
involved, though, as observed above, the results are as yet not perfectly satitiaclAi;.' 

I PrindpUt of Psychohgy, voL f. pt. il. chapi. vii. and viii., CEpecially $ lao. 
*See Miinsterberg, Biitrige, heft i. ; W. James, of. cil..i. p. 566 B. For a 

fiiller account of the different views of association, see Hamillon. L^f'um on Mrt. 
Wixi., and Edition of Reid's Works, Appendix D** ; also Croom Robertson's article 
" Association," Eniycl, Britann. ; Volkmann, Lehrb«c\ dtr Psych, i. p. 4q, 
Anmerkung4; Wundt, op. cil,,il p. 389 ff.; and W.James, op, ei<.,i. p. 594 fT. A 
full historical account of the theories of association from the time of Hobbe* it 
given by L. Feiii, La PiyckologU dc VAuociation, pts. i. and ii. 
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THEORIES OF TIME-PERCEPTION. 



^r The psychologic *1 theory of time [s ■ later development than thttt of space. 

To the naive consciousness of Che plain man time seems to be immediately appre- 
hended as a feature oi aspect of bis experience, and this unrctlective view teems to 
have been shared by the earlier thinkers. The thought of antiquity gives us nothing 
betler than the idea of Atiatotle that lime is the " number of motion ", To Des- 
cacles time, tike space, is immediately intuited.* Locke took the first step towards 
a psychological theory of the subject when he denied thai (as Atiatotle taught) wc 
get the idea of time from that of motion, referred it lo sensation and rr/IrzioH, and 
first defined the idea of succession or time-order.' The problem of time naturally 
perplexed Hume in his attempt to refer all ideas to previous impressions. He had 
to allow that lime is not a particular impression but is an " abstract idea " which 

^K " is derived from the succession of our perceptions of every kind, ideas as well as 



mptessions, and impressions of reflexi 

t later on, " is always diacover'd by some ftrctivabli 

e terious attempt lo analyse the idea of time we 

charges Locke with confounding succession and duration, am 
of duration must be antecedent to its being measured — to 
brings out the fundamental point in the psychology of tit 



as he expresses 
of changeable 



i made by Reid, who 
urges that the notion 
succession. He also 
e, vit., that, strictly 
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speaking, succession can be the object neither of sense nor of consciousness, ina«- 
much as the operations of both ore confined to the present mnmenL He seeks to 
explain the development of the consciousness of time as a conjoint product of sense 
and memory. Sense gives us the present {i,£., the philosophical as distinguished 
ftom the vulgar idea — " specious " present as it has since been called), memory the 
past, and out of these we construct the future.* Brown makes a slight contribu- 
tion to the subject by pointing out that time is in actual reality but a relation. 
The present moment is the starting-point, and the conceptions (ideas) which 
arise when complicated with the " feelings " which we CbU relations, vim., those of 
piiocity and succession, give us the idea of Che past and of the future.' James Mill 



it. p. 13, that Descartes, agreeably to his 
I absolutely apart, legardcd time as subjec 



'Volkmann points out, of, 
ception of mind and bodily obji 
a modus cogilandi. 

■ Essay, bk. ii. chaps, xlv. and xxvi. 

• Trtatisi, bk. i. pt. ii. S 3- 

*Essayton til IntellectHal Pourrrt, iii. chap. ii!. (Of Duration) and chap. 

A Liciurii on A* Fliiloiofhy a/ tk* Huinaa Mind, xlU 



deals with the idea of time in connexion with memory. He argues Bgaiiul the 
BUppaaitJQn of Keid that memory gives a» time. " Fastness " is included unda 
memory. Memory " noUi " antccedenu and conEequcnts of the several parti of 
the chain of icmcmbiancE, and " ^OHHolei" the feelingE themEelves : when the 
connoution ie left out we have the idea of putness.' A similar kind of psycho- 
logical analysis is followed by H. Spencer, who distinguishes between feelings, and 
lelalions between feelings, and regards time as the abstract of all relations of posi- 
tion aniong successive states of consciouanesa. The relation of sequence with in 
other aspect, change, is regarded as the fundamental relation to which all others 
ate reducible. In this way lime -consciousness or perception of successioii appeari 
to be logically and psychologically alike the liiEt relation.' 

In Germany wc see the problem of time receiving special attention. This is 
due, in no small measure, to the work of Kant, who, elaborating and modifying a 
doctrine of Leibniz, regarded both space and lime as innate, or, aa he phrased it, 
a priori mental forms. This view of time, as at once subjective, and an integral 
factor in the constitution of knowledge, gave a new significance to the paitly 
psychological, partly epislemological problems, touched on by Hume and others. 
as to the infinite extension and divisibility of time. This result Is illustraled in 
Hamlllon'g peculiar view of the subject, according to which our thought of time, 
ai of space, is ' conditioned,' i.«., lies between two inconceivable extremes, t-i<.. 
the infinitely great, or boundless extent, and the iniinilely small, or boundless 
division.* 

Another result of Kant's view was to direct the attention of psychologists to 
time as a special mode of consciousness, and to stimulate effort in the direction of 
explaining (he mechanism by which the mind connects its ideas in particular time- 
relations. The foundation of this branch of psychological research was lajd by 
Herbart. This writer seeks to develop the time-perception out of his theory of 
"evolution" and "involution" of mental series. Evolution takes place when 
the series of presentations is revived in the order of sense- perception; "involution." 
when a member of a series calls up anterior members, but not successively (as in 
the case of posterior members) but simultaneously. The time -perception (which 
implies a presentation of sequence, as distinguished from a sequence of presents 
tions) is dilferentiated from the space -perception thus: If the presented sequence 
be one-sided, passing only bom a through b to c, it is a time-order, if it starts co- 
incidently from d and a, passing fi-om the latter through h and ( to d, and from the 
former through c and b to a, we have a space-order.* Herbart's way of developing 
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' See his Princiflis of Psychology, vol. 
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the time-perception is followed with certain modifications and additions by his chief 
disciples, as Drobisch (Empir, Psychol, % 22), Waitz (Lehrhuch dtr Psychol, | 52), 
Volkmann {Lehrbuch der Psychol, | 87 fif.), and Th. Lipps (Grundtatsachin dss 
SeeUnUbenSt p. 588 ff.). 

A similar line of study has been followed outside Germany. Thus M^ Taxne, 
in his account of the image, seeks, in an ingenious way, to show by what mecha- 
nism the mind comes to project its images now in the past as antecedents to the 
present sensation, now in the future as its consequents.^ Ward works out a theory 
of temporal signs somewhat in the manner of Volkmann and Lipps. Lastly, 
reference may be made to the pleasantly written accounts of our consciousness of 
time given by Guyau, La Genhe de Vidh d$ temps, and by W. James, PrincipUs 
of Psychology, i. chap, xv.' 



^ On Intelligence^ pt. iL bk. iii. %% 7 and 9. 

' For a fuller account of the history of views of time, see Volkmann, op, cif,, ii. 
p. zg (Anmerkung 4), and the articles on the " Psychology of Time," by Herbert 
Nichols, in The American Journal of Psychology, iii. p. 453 fi^ 
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APPENDIX F. 

NOMINALISM AND CONCEPTUAL ISM. 

The nature of gcneial notion*, concept*, oi 'abstract ideas,' and il 
relation to names, have given riu to much discussion. This discussian bad in 
origin in a properly fkiloiofhical question, namely, that respecting the nature of 
general knowledge. It was asked whether there is any external reality coircsponding 
to our general notion, t.g., ' man,' over and above that of individual men whom we 
have seen, or we or oilicrs might see. Certain thinkerE have held that there ii 
such a universal reality, that in the region of external existence there is something 
corresponding to 'man' as distinct from 'James Smith,' 'John Brown.' etc 
These were called realists.* In opposition to these the nominalists astcited thai 
the universal or general has no existence in the realm of nature or objective reality, 
but only appertains to the name as a common sign which is applica,ble indifCerenlly 
to this, that or the other object which aic found to resemble one anolhct in ccitaln 
respects. 

In modern times the controversy has tended to assume the character of ■ 
fsychological discussion. Instead of the ancient realists we have the conceptualisu. 
who assert that oui idiat may be general, or that the mind has, over and above lh« 
power of picturing individual objects, that of forming general notions, or ideas of 
classes of things. These general ideas are not 'sensible replescntaiions ' of indi- 
vidual objects, but ahsttact ideas, that is. representations of the common feaiuret 
(or the relations of similatity) of many individuals. In opposition to these the 
nominalists assert that when we use general names we are still picturing or 
imaging the individual, but in a very imperfect way, that is, by attending exclusively 
to certain features marked otf by the general name. The nature of the concept is 
only understood by considering the function of getictii signs. Inasmuch as a 
name is such a sign, applicable alike to an indefinite number of individual □hjecis, 
we are able by means of il to view a mental image as presenting features common to 
it and other presentations. The name man, though calling up a more or less distinct 
pictorial image of a conciete man, at the same time emphasises the features in thi* 
image which answer to common human trails. In this way the image, though in 
itself as image particular and concrete, becomes representative of an indefiniu 
group of like things, that is to say, of a class. 

That it is only the name and not the idea which is truly general is, accorfng 
to the nominalist, shown in the fact that general names when dwelt upon tend 
to develop distinct pictorial representations of particular objects. It, for example, 
I dwell on the name town, I become aware of a gradual reinstatement of ■ 
particular image answering to some first impression, or some recent percept. 

' That 19, conceptual not perceptual realists. (C/. above, p. 336.) 
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Tbe ImaKe-conlent catled up by the ^neral name appears lo differ In the C9M 
of different individuals. According lo some, it is a particular image that varies on 
different occasions ; accoiding to others, it is rather a cluster oi series of particular 
images. As already hinted, differences of individual enpeiience appear to modify 
the character of the image. Thus Strieker tells us that even in representing an 
abstract quality he does so by means of a pictorial image. Thus in thinking of 
eiemily he images blue sky, of liberty, a statue of a goddess.* 

It is to be added that the whole discussion of the nature of the general or 
abstract idea has been confused by the unreal supposition that we employ general 
names alone, and apart from those organised veibai structures which we call 
sentences, or, to Use the logical expression, propositions. A true theory of the 
thought -process sets out with the judgment as the unit. A name is always 
employed in a relation, and this relation necessarily modifies the character of the 
accompanying idea. Thus, if I say, " The primrose is paler than the dandelion," 
the very relation into which I am bringing the primrose (that of a certain dilTeience 
in colour) serves lo give prominence to the colour-element in the generic image. 
In this way it may be said that there is no such thing as a constant or fixed general 
idea, but only one that Sucluates within certain limits according to the thought 
relation (indicated by the context) into which it is brought.' 

The recent ingenious theory of Mr. F. Galton as to the structure and mode of 
formation of the generic image appears to offer a way of reconciling the opposed 
views here set forth. As generic the psychical product differs in an important 
respect &om the detailed particular image. On the other hand, as image it meets 
the contention of the nominalist that all ideation is at bottom imagination. As 
pointed out in the text, the process of accumulative assimilation helps us to under- 
stand how it Is that tbe common features stand prominently out firom among the 
whole complex of features,' And this circumsunce, again, is of material value in 
the subsequent reflective development of the general idea or concept.' 

' UihcT die Beteigiiigsvorsiellungcn, p. i; tf. Galton, Inquiriis into Human 
Faculty, p. iSx S. 

* Cf. Ward, loc. HI., p. 76, eol. a. 

' This applies, as Herbart and others show, to (he assimilated presentation. 
In recognising an object, as a flint, a primrose, and so forth, I specially attend to 
those features in the concrete presentation which are common to the class Co which 
I refer the object. 

* For an account of the controversy between eonceptualism and nominaliim, 
KB Hamilton, Lectures on Milaphyiici, ii. xxxv. ; Mansel, ProUgomena Lagica, 
chap, i, p. J3, etc. ; J. S. Mill, Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philotophy, 
chap. xvii. 1 Dr. Bain, Compendium of Mental Scitnte, bk. ii. chap, v., also Appendix 
A ; and M, Taine, On Intelligence, pt, i. bk. i. chaps. L and ii. ; pt. iL bk. iv. chap. L 
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GROWTH OF LANGUAGE IN THE RACE AND IN THE INDIVIDUAI, 




The question aa to the psycholo^cal relation of language to thoaght Is closely 
ci>nnccted with the pToblem of the origin of language in (he hiatory oTthc race. In 
■pile of the series of elaboiate researches commenced by Heider, there ts still ■ 
good deal of uncertainty on this point.' Thus it appears lo be still B matter of 
dispute among philologists whether the first verbal signs were conceptual, or merely 
marks of particular objects ; further, how far the application of these ligni to objects 
grew out of a prior emotional use of vocal sounds, or was distinctly imitative of the 
sou Is of natural objects.' We may, however, pretty safely say that both the view 
which regards the orif^n of language as due lo a conscious process of invention pre- 
supposing a considetable development of the power of thought, and the opposite 
view which mates the growth of thought wholly a result of a pbysiological differmlia, 
vit,, the possession of an organ of speech, are one-sided and inexact. The mere 
possession of a suitable organ, though, as the absence of language in the case of the 
intelligent apes suggests, a co-opecant condition, would not alone guarantee the de- 
velopment of language without some correlative development of brain-power and 
thought, and the social state which this presupposes. On the other hand, thought 
could never have reached more than a rudimentary or nascent stage without (he aid 
of language. According to the view of the evolutionist, man owes his auperiorily 
as a thinker over the lower animals to the double circumstance, the possession of a 
finer and more highly developed brain, and also a special physiological apparatus 
for carrying out a system of linguistic, that is, interchangeable, signs. The higher 
brain would favour the formation of those groupings of image-content which we 
call general ideas, and the gift of speech would serve to give precision and perma- 
nence CO this rudimentary thought and so aid in its further development.* 

The progress of language, like its supposed origin, illustrates the organic bitet- 
connexion of the thought-process and its veibal embodiment. In the case of thfl 
most backward races known to us we find a low power of abstraction coupled 
with a paucity of general names. Thus the Taamoniani, though possessing namea 

• For a succinct view of the several theories of the origin of language, *ce Sayecg 
IislroduclioM lo IA( Scitnu of LangHagi t tj. article " Philology" in the Rnc]/^^ 
faiia Briiamica. 

*The hist has been contemptuously called by Max Miiller the pooh-pooh, tha 
tecond the bow-wow theory. A modification of the first is thai of Ntnrf, «•**., that 
word-sounds came to be associated with particular objects oc actioD* through being 
first used as concomitants of conjoint or common actions. 

' For a carefijl working out of this theory, sec Romanes, Mmlal Bvohition tt> 
Itaa, chap. xvL 
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for particulai vaiiclie» of trees, appear to have no neinc for tree in general. 
Among North- American Indians, again, we read that it is exceptional to find a 
term sufiGciently general to denote oak-tree. A like deficiency in the use of abstract 
language is shown in the fact that the Tasmanians have no words to express 
qualities, such as our ' hard,' 'tall,' hut have to resort to a combination of words, 
as ' like a stone,' ' long-legs '. As the mental powers develop and thought -relations 
grow more distinct, the language becomes less pictorial, more abstract, and lakes 
on more of gram malic b1 structure; and advance in the development of the verbal 
organism reacts upon and quickens the process of thought-evolution.' 

It !s a somewhat difFerent problem when we consider the relation of the growth 
of thought and of speech-power in the Case of the individual. Here, again, [he 
powers of speech (ariiculation) and of thought develop pari passu. To some ex- 
is has been suggested above, the child may be supposed to be reproducing tbe 



c by spontaneously uttering 
e the resemblances which be 
j-ikingly exhibited in the case 
wn which they are unable to 



I 



early phase of the development of language in the rs 
word-sounds of his own invention in order to indicat 
discovers in things.' This spontaneous tendency is si 
of bom deaf-mutes, who articulate sounds of their o 
hear.' Such unprompted articulation must be regarded as instinctive and the 
result of inherited nervous connexions between the centres of perception and 
ideation and those of articulation, Under normal circumstances, however, this 
sponlaneoua speech is soon abandoned in favour of that adopted by others and im- 
pressed by way of the child's social needs and impulses. And it is plain that this 
process of learning and reproducing a highly -developed speech, structure, embodying 
the thought-distinctions and thought- relation 9 of many generations, is widely diffe- 
Tcnl firom that process of groping the way after new sounds as new ideas arise, 
through which the race has had to pass. Through this action of the speech-medinm 
the progress of intellectual growth is, as bas been pointed out in the text, furthered 
and expedited to an incalculable extent. The child becomes familiar with advanced 
or highly abstract concepts such as ' thing,' ' cause,' and so forth, long before his 
unaided intelligence could have even dimly descried them. 

•On the language of backward races, see Lubbock, Origin ef CisHlsatloH, chap, 
fa., and Frthistoric Timn, p. 573; Tylor, Primilivi CHlturi, vol. i. chap. vii. j 
Romanes, ep. at., chap. xii. and following. The reader who desires further 
information on the early phases and mode of development of language should 
consult Sleinlhal's Abrisi der SpnickwisstHicka/l : Ft. Miiller's GtundrUi dtr 
Sfraehaissintcltaft; and Paul's work on Language (Gngt, transl.). 

' M. Talne would regard such utterances BS analogous to emotional exptessioni. 
The}' express the state of feeling of the observer when he is struck by a resemblance. 
(Ox Inttlliginct, pt. i. bk. i. chap, ii.) This view evidently connects the early 
tpecch of the individual with the speech of primitive man in so far u this is regarded 
aa having its origin in vocal expression. 

•See Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 7a. The spontaneous articulations 
of Laura Bridgman, who was blind as well as deaf, illustrate this tendency stilt 
mote clearly. {See Tylor, lac. cil., pp. 74, 75.) Some curious observations as to 
ige of unprompted invention of articulate sounds by children ii given by 
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APPENDIX H. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL TREATMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 



The dilTerence between the psychological uid the philosophical, or, >• it ii 
now the CiBhion to say. the epislemological view of knowledge, has aJready been 
dealt with in part in connexion with sense- perception. (Sec Appendix C) It 

remains to bring out the relation between the two somewhat more futly in the light 
of the above psychological account of the higher processes of thought. 

The philosophical or epistemological problem considecs knowledge objecttvic1;r 
in respect of its reality, while psychology considcis it subjectively as a mental 
process. The truth or fatsily of the intellectual phenomenon which we call i 
cognition is a matter of indifference to the psycholo^sl ; illusory perceptions aie 
as much perccptB, i.e., paiticulac psychical phenomena, as true ones: the most 
absurd delusion or a majiiac is of equal value with a perfectly rational belief ibt the 
psychologist's purpose. 

Now there is another science which considers eoenition on its objective side 
in respect of its truth or falsity, vit., logic. As already pointed out, bowever, 
logic deals with knowledge only so ^ as it involves processes of reasoning ot 
inference from previous knowledge, which processes il is Its special buBincs* to 
regulate.' Philosophy, theory of knowledge, or epJEtemology, goes beyond this, 
and considers the objective aspect otall cognition. Not only so, il considers this 
objective aspect in another and more searching manner than logic docs even in 
its own sphere. Logic, like the special sciences, stops short at our common notions 
and our standard of truth and reality. Thus to logic as such objects have k real 
existence, and universal truths a universal validity, the nature of which it ia not 
its concern to inquire into.' Here it is that philosophy steps in. It wants to know 
what this reality is, how it is possible that the mind can grasp the existence of 
anything distinct from itself, in what sense we can attain to universal and necessary 
knowledge, for example, of the relation of events to their generating conditions, and 
ol mathematical relations, which, as we see, necessarily include tvtry supposable 

This properly philosophical inquiry into the ultimate nature and conditions of 
knowledge set out. not unnaturally, with a consideration of its mental aotirce M 
origin. A rnere glance at oui ordinary processes of cognition suggests ChM there 



' These distinctions between logic and philosophy have not been alwajra 
observed. Hegel and J, S. Mill (to select an oddly-mated pair) agree in eonfiiung 

the boundaries of logic and philosophy. 
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knowledge drawn tiom these seei 
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iM.t the lengea and thought or reason, The 
Q be difTerent, the fotmer telling us only of tbe 
latter of the univeiaal and the im mutable and 
1. The first impulse of philosophy, following 
>nimon-5cnEe distinction, was to erect reason into a Epecial and auperior 
of knowledge, and to regard it as an essential factor in all true or valid 
on. This tendency is known as rationaliaro or intuitionalism, the word 
I ' being used to mark olT the alleged immediacy and certainty of this 
rational cognition. This view of knowledge is specially represented in ancient 
philosophy by Plato, in modern thought by Descartes, Leibnir, and Kant. Opposed 
to this Is the tendency to refer all cognition back to sensation, to regard it as 
essentially particular or 'contingent' {i,t., not-neceiisaiy), and as assuring us only 
of the facts otour common sense -experience, vim., sensations, and, as seems t» be 
allowed also, the observable temporal juxtapositions of these. This tendency is 
known as sensationalism, expeiientialism (or empiricism), and more recently (owing 
to the part assigned to the laws of association) aisociationalism. lis doctrine, 
already put forward In ancient philosophy, was fully developed by Locke aad his 
followers, more particularly Hume. 

The dispute, as first carried on in modem limes between Descartes and Leibnii 
on the one side, and on the other by Locke and his followers, directed itself to the 
queslion of the existence of certain ' innate ideas'. The significance of this dispute 
turns on the supposition of the intuilionists that an original idea, not traceable to 
experience, is implanted in the mind by ihe Creator and so carries its own validity 
on Its very face. In its earlier form the controversy appeared to concern itself with 
the date of the appearance of these ideas. Here, it is evident, the philosophical 
discussion encroached on the psychological domain; and, in truth, Locke, when 
seeking to show that the infant mind is not furnished with teady-made ideas ot 
God. and so forth, is really psychologising. Such a historical way of considering 
the matter cnuld not determine the philosophical question ot validity, for rational 
intuitions in their clear articulate form might come after sense-experienco and 
reflexion on this and still be valid intuitions. 

In Its later and more guarded form, however, particularly as shaped by Kant, 
the intuitionalist has differentiated his problem much more clearly from those of 
psychology. It is now made plain that, according to intuitionalism, the mind does 
not at binh possess ready-made intuitions ; that, on the contrary, the materials ol 
experience as supplied by the senses are necessary to the proper development ot 
these intuitions. What the modern intuitionalist does assert is that these materials, 
even when conjoined by the processes of association, do not constitute what we 
mean by eognitlon, that in order to its constitution the mind must contribute its 
own proper a priori forms, and its own synthetic activity. 

As between recent expcrientialists and intuitionalists, then, the question may 
be put as follows : Is knowledge a mere outcome of sensations conjoined according 
to known psychological laws, or does it involve as a further factor the co-operani 
activity of ft rational principle t To take the case made prominent by Hume, Is 
tny belief id the universality of causation a mere efl^ect or residuum of experience 
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and habit, or la it a product of the mind iiiclf worlhg according to iu 
CBlabllshed and unalterable forms of activity on sense-expeiicncc i 

Here, again, we may point out tbat the psychological treatment, thongli 
dialinct from the philosophical, naturally leads on to this. Thus the psychological 
theory of Sense-perception, and of general ideas, by deriving the intellectuaJ pioductt 
from tcnsationa as tbeii psychical elements, naturally mggeili that the knowledge 
reached lepreiients and refers to these sensations. Hence the fact that English 
experientialists, as J. S. Mill and Bajn, quite firankly apply their psychology to the 
resolution of the philosophical problem. Taking this line, they have been met by 
the philosophical contention that our cognition of things as persistent unities, and, 
still more, of universal (ruths, is not in its objective import the same as any con- 
ceivable modification of rneie senae-phenomena ; and, as supplementary to this, by 
(he psychological contention that this cognition properly understood cannot ai 
such be accounted for as the effect of the elements and processes assumed by the 
psychologist. 

Here the evolutionist has come In to help the older experienlialisl, who sought 
to trace back cognition to individual experience. In (he transmitted products of 
ancestral experience with which Herbert Spencer endows the child, we have, it ii 
evident, a psychological counterpart of the subjective factor of the intuit ion aliit. 
That is to say, the individual acquires his knowledge by the co-operation of certain 
nstinctive intellectual tendencies, answering to recurrent modes of ancestral expeti- 
ence, with his own sense-supplied ejiperience. Hence it has been urged by Spencer 
and others that his doctrine of evolution reconciles the two opposed philosophical 

Enough has been said to show how closely the psychological and the philoeo- 
phical problem are connected, and how impossible it is to deal with the question 
' What is true cognition ? ' without some amount of psychological consideration of 

he intellectual slate itself, and the way in which it has come to be. Yet, in the 
end, the philosophical problem, however much help it may thus receive from 
psychological doctrine, remains over aflet the psychologist has completed his 
doctrine of mind. Thus it has been urged, and with force, that no extension of 

he range of experience, such as Spencet'a theory of transmitted products of 
ancestral cipericnce attempts, can affect the question : Is any experience, in the 
sense of a connected whole the parts of which are seen to be bound together by 
real objective relations, possible through the mere play of sense and association ? 
Does not all cognition of reality, even Ibst which we gain in connexion with the 
use of our senses, involve the work of an active principle of mind or reason t 
Psychology can, to some extent, trace the lines of development which cognition 
follows, but it cannot find a ready answer to the question what the cognitive pro- 
duct amounts to, in what Kose, if Uiy, it guarantees the (cality which it appears to 
represenL' 

'On the nature of the philosophical problem of knowledge the reader may con- 
sult Prof. Seth's article "Philoiophy" in the Encycluf. Britann.; also Prof Ftaser's 
Introduction to the Seltciions from Birkttty ; and Dr. Bain's historical sketch of 
the qucBiion of the origin of knowledge, Ci/mpcniiiam ef Mtntal and Moral ScUnct, 
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THEORIES OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
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Although the theory ot feeling ig ihe lalcrt development of psychological 
docUine, we 6nd that attempts were made by Greek thinkers to define the most 
general conditions of pleasure and pain, and Bubsequenc philosopheis have followed 
their example. In thiB way we have a historical series of doctrines on the subject. 
These different views of pleasure and pain bnve been developed in connexion with 
the writers' respective systems of philosophy, and an adequate account of them in 
their historical connexion belongs to the history of philosophy. Without attempting 
to deal with this aspect of the subject, we may point out some of the more important 
psychological differences in the theories propounded. 

We have found that pleasure and pain arise from what appears to be > variety 
of psychical or psycho- physical conditions, and that it seems impossible to include 
all the phenomena under one simple principle. Now the tendency of speculation 
bas been to formulale such a ptinciple, and this, as we might expect, has led to a 
partial and one-sided examination of the phenomena. 

I. The first known attempt to generalise on the subject is the theory of Plato. 
According to this, pleasure is nothing positive ot real, but only a filling up of a 
a lesloraiion to the normal condition. The radical ibrm 
thus the pain of craving, and pleasure becomes purely relative and 
rhis view, as Aristotle in his criticism points out, is based upon 
. of desire, and more particularly bodily appetite, where, as everybody 



Dn, appeal here to be 



of feeling i: 

negative.* 

Ihe phen 

allows, pleasure is an incident in the satisfaction of a I 

pleasures of moderate activity, and the pains of excessive ai 

equally lost sight o£ 

Plato's theory is pretty closely represented in modern thought by the doctrine 
d Kant,' which views the ordinary state of out vital powers as a neutral condition 
of comfort (WohlbcGnden), out of which we are constantly urged by pain. 
Here pleasure is nothing but the liberation from this prior state of pain, A like 
doctrine has been expounded by Schopenhauer, and made a fundamental Gsature 
in bis system of pessimism. 

Appendix B. The confusion of psychologiciil with properly philosophical qnestioni 
in the doctrine of Locke and his followers is brought out in T. H. Green's severe 
examination of the same (in the " Introduction " to Hume's Trtatiu). The relation 
of philosophy to psychology is fiirther dealt with in the articles already referred to, 
vol. i. p. 13, footnote 3 ; in Shadworth Hodgson's Pkiloiafhy of Rcfliiion, hk. i. 
chap. i. z; and in my volume, Illuiioni, chap, xii, 

■Plato's view is unfolded in the PAi/r^Hi, and the Ninth Book of theRfj^i<6/'*c. 

* Anlhropologit, | 60. 
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a. Directly opposed to this way of envisaging the subject xa the doctrine whJeh 
views pleaauie as posilive and independent, B concomitant of our actions Of 
enETgigingB. This docliine springs out of a special coasideralion of the plcasoret 
of activity, bodily, and still more intellectual, a class of pleasures whicb Plato'i 
theory ignoies. Aiistolle first gave shape to this doctiine. According to him, 
pleasure is not (as Plato asserted) a change or becoming (t^h^ii), but something 
perfect from moment lo moment, consequently real and positive. Pleasure is 
defined as the consciousneas of a perfect or unimpeded energy, whether of the 
functions of sense ot of intellect.' 

This way of viewing pleasure has been followed by most modern thinker*. 
Thus, according to Descartes,' pleasure is nothing but the consciousness of some 
one or other of our perfections, a detinition which reappears in the doctrine of 

ta. The tenden[:y of this new has been to intellectualise feeling by resolving 
pleasure and pain into a gnajj-piesentative phenomenon, a mode of intellectual 
consciousness. This tendency, which leems Co be involved in L.ocke's treatment 
of pleasure and pain as simple " ideas,"* shows itself plainly enough in the doctrine 
of WolfF that pleasure is the intuitive tognition of any perfection tvhalever 
(whether true or apparent).* The same feature is prominent in the leaching of 
Sulier, who, setting out with the assumption that the natural activity of the soul 
is the pioduction of ideas, connects pain with the presence of an impediment 10 
this activity, pleasure with a full or ' lively ' excitation of this activity.* A somewhat 
similar view is given by Hamilton, who says : " Pleasure ia the reflex of the spon- 
taneous and unimpeded eicenion of a power of whose energy we are conscious, 
pain a refieji of the overstiained or repressed exertion of such a power".' 

The restriction of pleasure and pain to intellectual activity is very apparent in 
the theory of Herhart and his school.' Hero both modes of feeling arc viewed as 
incidents in the mechanical interaction of presentations. Thus, according to Her- 
bart, pleasure is the consciousness of the support which presentalionB yield one 
another when this is more than sufficient lo effect a rise of a presentation above the 
threshold of consciousness ; pain, on the Other hand, is the sense of conflict which 
arises when one and the same presentation is simultaneously acted upon by e* 
presentations, some ot which tend Co suppress, others to support it. 
theory will be found in the work of Volkmann already nilencd to.* 

' Niiomachtan Ethics, bks, vii. and x, 

* EpiatUi, first part, lect. vL 
' Nouvtaiui Bisaii, lib. li. chap, xxi, f 41, 

* Etiay csHceming Human Understanding, bk. ii. chap. jli. 
' Psychol. Empirlca, | sn, 

* Utter dm Urif«Hg der atigenihm. und iiHaii^tntlim. Empjladungett. 
) Ltclvrii on Milafkyiici, if. ilii. and xliii. 

•See Stout's exposition of the Heibartian psychology, Uind, xiii.p. 487 ff. 

' See his Lrhrbach dtr Psycholagit, vol. ii. { i2j. A view somewhat similar lo 
that of the Heibartians, though emphasising the factor of attention as the csseatial 
constituent of intellectual activity, is given by Ward. o/. eil., p. 71, col, t 
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' ib. The Aristotelian conception tha.t pleasure is positive and connected with 

activity has been modified and enlarged bo as to take on the appearance of a psycho- 
physical ot biologiical tiuth. That is to Eay, pleasuie is TCgarded as the concomitant 
of a vital motion oi a nervous action. The germ of this theory may be (bund in 
Hobbesi who views pleasure and pain as the appearance (i.t.. the subjective side) of 
appetite, which, i« reatily, is motion. He adds that the ' emotion ' in the case of 
pleasure seems to be a corrabarathn of vital motion, the contrary in tbc case of 
molestation.* This reference to organic processes (which is lainlly indicated in 
Kant's conception of pleasure and pain as correlated with a furtherance and a hind- 
rance of life) grows distinct in the doctrine of Lotie that pain arises when the nerve 
is injured, pleasure when excitation exceeds the usual level of nervous activity 
without involving loss of functional efficiency,' 

ic. The reference to nervous conditions becomes more distinctly a reference to 
the organism eis a whole, so that pleasure is viewed as the concomitant of that 
which benefits, pain, of that which injures, the sum of life-functions. Here we lee 
a tendency to bring in the idea of a normal equilibrium, departure from which, 
whether by way of excess or of defect, causes pain, whereas action within the limit 
of excess is pleasurable. This idea, already adumbrated in the doctrines of Plato 
and Kant, becomes definite in most modern theories which take account of nervous 
conditions. Thus it is plainly set Ibrth in the system of Bain, where states of plea- 
sure are said to be connected with an increase, stales of pain with an abatement of 
■ome or all of the vital functions. The writer seeks to reach this generalisation by a 
carefiil inductive examination both of the agents which cause pleasure and pain and 
of the manifestations or effects of these slates.' Herbert Spencer, as pointed out 
above, carries the idea of the organic solidarity or consensus still further. Accord- 
ing to him pleasure is the concomitant of a medium activity of an organ, and as 
such is beneficial to the organism as a whole, whereas pain, being the concomitant 
either of excessive or of defective action, may be supposed to be injurious to the 

The latest form of this theory is that which connects pleasure and pain with 
quantitative variations of the sum of vital energies. Thus in the ingenious doc- 
trine of L. Dumont pleasure and pain are viewed as correlated with particular ratios 
of accumulation to expenditure of energy. The former arises as the concomitant 
either of storage (pleasure of repose) or of diminished friction in expenditure.' This 
idea la developed with an appearance of scientific precision by Zollner in his 
KomiUitbuch, He regards pleasure as the psychical aspect of the process of trans- 



' Ltvialhan. pt. L chap. vi. 

*Mcd. Piycholugii, pp. 185, aSS ; c/. Allgem. Paihohgie, i. p, 539. 
' Tkt Stnsii and tke Intilltct, p. s8j. 

* Principitt of Psychology , vol. i, pt.ii.chap. ix. ; c/. Giant Allen, Physiological 
Mslktliei, cbap. li. 

■ Tkiorit Sciinlifiqut d4 la Siniibilltl, p. 67. 
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fanoalion oTpolenlial ener^ (Spannkrafl) inio living force, pain of ihe Ijnosloti 
tion of kinetic into potential energy.' 

It may be doubled whether any one of the above theories U adequate to the 
vftrlety of the phenomena. Thus, as Fechner poinia out in his ccitidim of ZoIIntr, 
picuurc does not lecm to be uniformly concomitanl with th« raising of the life- 
p[oCG3E, for excessive enjoyment consumes life-force just as pain does. Tbal U u> 
say. expenditure, even up Co the point of injury, is itself pleasurable. Hence Bain 
has to supplement his reference to the vital fuoctiona by a principle of Stimulation- 
It may be added that the pleasures of repose do not easily adapt themselves to 
ZSIlner'B definition of pleasure-conditions. There must, it would seem, be u 
1 the excitation evolied In the particular organ, and 
tblt of organs. It may be added that, aci 
include not only tbe quantity but also the 



reference at otice I 
secondary elTects of this in the 
to Fechner, the first reference 
of the stimulation.' 



w may be found in Deiboen^ &limtnls Jt la PiyAe- 
Gcneralt dr la StmibiliU, p. 44, and in HoiwJci, 



> Modifications of this vi. 
fhysiqm, p. iSi, and Thiuri 
Psychel. AnalyitH, ii. a. p. 40. 

' For Fechner's view, see Varichiili dtr XslliiHk, ii, p, afij IT. On the diffe- 
rent historical views, see Hamilton, Lcclurti on Urlaphysict, vol. ii. xliii. ; Wundl. 
of. eit., ii. cap. x. 4; L. Dumont, op. cil., t*« pi. chap. ii. ; Volkmann, LtMrbuch 
dir Fsyehoiagii. ii. p, igi ff, ; and an article on ■' The Phyeical Basis of PlcMurc 
and Pain," by H. R. Marshall, in SJiiiJ, xvi, p. jij fi, ~^ 
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Ai tiinted above, the classificalian of the emotior 
special difBculties, which atise in pait out of the peculiai 

\ of the phenomena themselvcE, and in part out of the exceptional obatideg 
to a calm introspective fixation and analysis of these turbulent mental states. 
These difliculties aie clearly illustrated in the utter want of agteement among 
those who have attempted the task. 

Although, as has been obaeived, bnt little thought was given to the reelingi 
in the earlier stages of psychological history, we find that some attention was paid 
to the division and orderly arrangement ot the more important varielies. Thus 
Aristotle, though, as Grote remarks, he did not carry out a syslcmatic classification, 
went some way in this direction by dislinguishing bodily from menial pleasures, 
and further by dividing emotions (s<£Bq) into those which have a preponderance of 
pleasure, as love, and those which have a preponderance of pain, as anger, liear, 
and so forth, thus plainly showing that his ba^is of claasiii cation wai the distinction 
of the agreeable and the disagreeable.' 

Coming now to modern philosophy we find the problem receiving attention at 
the hands of its founder, Descartes, who, in his treatise. Lis Passioni di I'Amt, 
divides the feelings (like ideas) into two groups, theoretical and practical. He 
recognises six primary affections, vie, wonder, love, hate, desire, sorrow, joy. 
The only valuable feature of this confused arrangement is the unique position given 
to wonder, a position not unlike that assigned it by a recent psychologist. Dr. Bain. 
In the case al this passion the movements of the vital spirits are supposed to be 
confined to the brain, in that of the others, to be extended to the heart aud lelt 
there.' 

A more serious attempt at a scientific classification is to be met with in 
Spinoza's ElhUa. This thinker, who connects the genesis of the passions with 
the fundamental impulse towards self-main lenance against hindrance, distin- 
guishes, as fundamental divisions, sorrow and joy, according to the prevalence of 
obstacle and of elTorl. From these, together with desire (cupiditas), alao a primary 
afi'ection, he seeks to derive the others.' 

' See Siebeck, Ctsi/iitkte dcr Psychologic, la iheil, a' abtheilung, p. 87 and p. 
90 ff. 

' See Erdmann, History of Philoiofhy. ii. p. 38 E Malebranche reduced the 
passions to two^iuii'oni mirts, love and aversion, ibid. p. 50. 

' See Etdmann, 0/. ciL, p. 78 f. ; Ueberweg, Gcickickit dir Phil, ii. p, Si ; 
and Pollock, Sfinota, p. 114 and following. 
67 
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tf. now, we examine more lecent Bllempti st classification, we find llw^J 
although norc elaborate, they do not satUiy the condiiiona of a cigoious scientific 
aitangement. In the psychology of Reid and Stcwatl there is haidty a pretence 
at a classification. Brown's arrangement of the emotions, according to theii rela- 
tion to Lme, into (ij immediate, as wonder, (l) retrospective, as angei and gratitnde, 
and (3) prospective, i.i,, the desires, ambition, and the like, i> too artificial to 
repay examination.' Hamilton gives us a more galistactoiy gchcine. He groups 
the feelings into the two genera, Eensationa (ij,, sense -feelings), and internal or 
mental feelings or Bentlmenis. These last he luV-divides into coniempUlivc and 
practical, and carries his scheme further by distinguishing the contemplative feelings 
according to the intellectual ticulty concerned, and the practical according to llie 
active impulse engaged, t.g,, self- and i ace-preservation. It is evident, bowevn, 
that this scheme, good as it undoubtedly is, is not drawn op on any one clear 
principle.' 

Or. Bain, one of the most recent and vigorous workers in the department of 
emotional psychology, has, with a full recognition of the difficulties of the tasi, 
essayed an exhaustive classification of the emotions. He proceeds by first marking 
off certain feelings, as novelty, mainly determined by change or transition ("cmotioiu 
of relativity "), and then setting forth certain well -recognised "genera," more par- 
ticularly, Hear, anger, and love 01 tender emotion, passing from these as primary 
and original to the secondary and more compoaile emotions. Here, it is evident, 
we have a kind of compromise, due to a combination of the two principles of 
division, simplicity, and originality or instinctiveness.' 

A bolder attempt to exhibit a scale or serial order of emotion !s to be found in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's classification. This arranges the feelings according to 
degree of representativeness (or indirectness of presentation) into the following 
stadia corresponding to those of cognition : (i) presenlative feelings, i.i,, actual 
sense-feelings ; (2} presentative-representative feelings, actual and revived sense- 
feelings ; (3) represenutive feelings, revived sense- feelings ; and (<) (e-represent»- 
tive feelings, invoh-ing a more abstract or indirect mode of representation, as the 
sentiment of property.* This arrangement, though valuable as indicating complexity 
and height in the developmental scale, is, it is obvious, open to the objection thai 
It does not correspond to recognised qualitative differences among our cmoIiiE 
states. Thus anger, feai, and so forth, would {as Mr. Spencer expressly tells us) 
find a place under (}], and (as ideally excited) under (3) also. It may be urged, 
too, that the attempt to trace hack all feeling to sense-feeling ignores the co-opera- 
tion of certain tenlral conditions, as reaction of attention, change, and harmony. 

The mode of claesiltCBtion current in Germany is based on the distinction : (a) 
formal feelings, those not connected with any particular quality of presentation. 



1 Brown's sirrangement is indicated in his Ltcturts on ike Philosophy 0/ tkt 
Human Mind, lii. 

» Hamilton's classification is given in his Ltclurn on MelafliysicJ, ii. lect, xlv, 

» Thi EmolioHS and Ike Will. chap. iii. 

* PrincifUs of Piycholagy, W. pt. viii. chap, ii, (f/. i. pi. iv. chap, viiij. 
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but with the mode ol interaction of presentationB (including c 
harmony) ; and (6) qualiutivc fcelinga, those which depend on special qualities in 
presentation, and are sub -divisible into sense- feel ingt and certain higher feelings 
(intellectual, xschelic, etc). In addition to these feelings proper, other mixed 
■tates involving an effect on conation, as fear, rage, etc., are recognised.^ 

In France One of the most ingenious attempts to give a truly scientific 
anangement to our emotions is that of the late Lfon Dumont, who, following the 
hint given by AriBtolle, aims at developing all varieties of feeling from the funda- 
mental distinction of pleasure and pain. By conceiving of pleasure as connected 
with a balance of iccumulition of force over expenditure, pain with an excess of 
expenditure above accumulation. Dumont scelcB to classify all our feelings into four 
groups, Dii. , positive pleasures (arising tiom increase of nervous excitation), 
negative pleasures (arising Irom diminution of expenditure), positive pains (which 
arise bom too great expenditure), and negative pains (arising from insufficient 
accumulation). This classification, however, though scientifically conceived, Ikils 
to exhibit [he psychological affinities among our emotive states. Thus it groups 
together feelings so dissimilar as the pains of lesion and the emotion of doubt and 
of fear.* 

Lastly, reference may be made 10 more than one recent attempt to conceive of 
emotion biologically as an organic reaction, and to airange the several emotive stales 
with reference to the teleological function which each subserves, and the place of this 
function in the scale of importance. A painstaking and elaborate attempt in thisdirec- 
lion has recently been made by Dr. Meicier. Valuable as this mode of arrangement la 
here shown to be, the attempt illusnatea the difference in the psychological and the 
biological point of view, and the practical impossibility of getting an arrangement 
that at once corresponds to teleological distinctions and to psychical difference* 
inherent in the feelings themselves.' 

' The Herbarlian mode of classification is well illustrated by Nahlowsky, 
Dai Gt/uhlsUbtn. {C/.Ho!Vli<:^.Pl}lthol.Ana!ystn,^a theil, ic h^fle. 56.) Bain 
gives a full accountof the common German scheme in his interesting bibliographical 
note, op. lit.. Appendix B. 

» See his work, Thiarit Scientifiqui dt la SmsibUitl, pt, iL chap, L 
• See Mercici's book. The Nenious Syilim and the Uitid, chap, lii. and follow- 
mg. For a fuller account of the various way>of ananging the emotions, we Batn, 
Tlu Emotions and the Will, Appendix B ; and Volkinann, op. at,, ii. p, 341 1, 
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APPENDIX K. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY, 



As in the case of puie cognition so in that of the appreciation of the beautiful 
we have to distinguish a psychological bora a philosophical pioblem. The fbnner 
U concerned with the mental process in the contemplation and enjoyment of beaotifiil 
things, with an analyiis and a genetic account of the pcculiai peychoBis which wc call 
Kllhelic delight. The latter has to do with the objective nature of beauty, what tt iiin 
objects that constitutes the real Bltribute as distinguished 6om its false semblance. 
This latter problem belongs, strictly speaking, not to pure psychology but to that 
branch of philosophy which we call a:3lhetica, and which has for its practical 
fkuiction to supply us with certain ideal conceptions, or a Etandaid by which the 
validity of any particular judgment of taste may be estimated. This philosophical 
inquiry into ihe objective nature of beauty may proceed metaphysically and de- 
ductively, at when Plato constructed a theory of beauty on the basis of his system 
of objective ideas. Here, it is evident, the connexion of Kslhetics with psychology 
is only very remote. In most atlempls, however, to deal with the problem some 
attention is paid to the empirical facts, the particular objects which men of Casic 
agree (approximately at least) in pronouncing beauliful. Such Bn analytical induc- 
tive inquiry into the perceptible constituents of objects called beautiful has always 
formed the main part of testhetical speculation, in this country at least. Here, Jt U 
equally evident, the philosophical and the psychological domain touch and overlap. 
For 10 refer the beautiful to particular ingredients or associative concomitants of 
objects is plainly, by implication, to point out certain initial factors in the whole 
psychical process of grasping and enjoying beauty. Thus, if beauty be wholly 
resolved into an indirect or associated effeci, or into that of a certain order oe 
arrangement among the parts of the contemplated object, as unity in variety, this is 
only another way of saying that particular modes of association or perception excite, 
by means of known psychological laws, the distinctive feeling or psychosis.^ 

Hence we need not wonder that the several well-known esthetic theories, especi- 



ally those developed in this country, have been v 
applications of, known or supposed psychological i 
of the more famous theories will make this plain. 

The earliest, and on the whole the i 
beauty to one simple principle is that which i 
parts, variously described as unity in variety, rela 



We have the germ of this view in Aristotle's fragmentary at 



jtked out by help of, and as 
uths. A glance at one or two 

attempt to reduce all forma of 
it with orderly arrangement of 
IS of proportion, and so forth. 



It of beauty. It haa 



' Unless, indeed, as apparently with Hulcheson, and still more plainly with I 
Gurney, the effect of beauty is referred to a unique psychical faculty or sen 
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been the common doctrine Junong Fiench and Gennan writers, and isrepccBentcd in 
this country by wciteiB otherwise so fat apart as HutclicEon, Hume, and Hamilton- 
According to this view the enjoyment of beauty is dependent on that mode of 
intellective consciousness which we call the perception of relations,' 

As a second, strongly contrasting theory, we may take that of Alison, who 
Bought to eliminaie the ' direct factor,' as it has since been culled, altogether, and 
to reduce the whole effect of beauty 
in the interests of imagination as againi 
is throughout a sensuous pht 
now call it, produced by 
brought about by sihooIIihis. 
al smell is analogous. All 



suggestion. This he did 
the curious doctiine of Burke that beauty 
'I'j., a peculiar sense-feeling, as we should 
of the fibres, an organic efTecl specially 
Fgion of taste and in (hat 
beauty, bo far from residing in 



IS quality or elTect, is the correlative of an emotion which is excited through 
a peculiar use of the imagination. Here, again, we see Kslheticai theory betaking 
itself to a psychological consideration of the mental process involved. 

Probably enough has been said, without going further into the history of 
lesthetical theory, to show how the attempt to formulate a principle respecting 
the essential conditions of beauty leads back to psychological theory. How 
much this is the case is Illustrated in the fact that attempts to frame theories 
of the beautiful have not in&equently been elaborated as a part, or a special applica- 
tion, of a general psychological theory of pleasure ; and, further, in the marked 
tendency among later theorists to recognise a plurality of constituent factors in the 
eflecloflhEbeautiful, a tendency which is manifestly the result of a more complete 
psychological investigation of the mental processes involved. 

Further points of contact may be just alluded to. It is evident from out 
treatment of the subject that an attempt to define the distinguishing marks of 
ssthetic pleasure ia as much a psychological as an lesthelic problem. Not only 
so, the more manifestly philosophical problems, as the determination of Che relation 
of beauty to utility, a point discussed from the time of Plato downwards, also the 
inquiry how far a uniform standard of taste is possible, all carry us on into the 
psychological domain, i.;., the theory of the underlying mental processes. We 
may say, then, that of all the branches of philosophical discipline zsthetics is most 
directly and most completely based on piychology.* 



'This is well brought out by Hume, Cmictmiitg Ike PrincipUi of Morals, Appendix 
I., who says in all decisions be to external (in contradistinction 10 moral) beauty the 
relations of the parts are "obvious to the eye". The insufficiency of any such prin- 
ciple for explaining all the various effects of beautiful objects is well argued by E. 
Gutney, Tlic Posctr 0/ Sound, chap. ix. 

* For a fuller account of the problems of ssthcticB and their relation* to 
psychology, see my article " .Esthetics," Enc^tlof. Brita7in.i cf. the paper "Art 
and Psychology " in Mind, i. p. 467, 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. 

In (he case of the mora] or ethical Mntiment, u in that of the KSthetic we 
have, in addition to a jinychological iTcatmenl of the mental ptoccstes, a pbi!i>- 
sophical eiaminalion Into the objective validity of the ideas involved, and a practical 
Of legiilative delcttninition of a etandaid of common lefetcnce. Thus wc bxrt, 
corresponding to the pToblems of KstheliCB, the problem! of ethics, such &s tbc 
definition of the fundamental conceptions of the science, via., • the good,' and 
the correlative ideas ' right ■ and ' duty ' or • obligation,' the laying down of a firrt 
principle of morality which may serve as a canon by vi-hich to judge of the tightness 
and wtongness of particular acts, and (in the more practical branch of ethics) the 
construction of b theory of motives oi inducements by which men may be led ta 
pursue the ethical end. 

Here, again, we rnu9t, in the first place, carefully distinguish the psycholo^ol, 
or, as it may somewhat looeely be called, the Eubjective, from the ethical oi objccuvo 
aspect. It is one thing to trace out the conditions and mode of development of the 
ethical consciousness or psychosis, another to determine its objective import, and 
the normal standard to which it should conform. In the case of this philosophical 
aspect we have, as in that of the Esthetic faculty, to do with an ideal conception, 
thai is, of something which is recognised a* good and desiiable rather than as 
actually existent. It is obvinus thai there is a considerable Etep from the psycho- 
logical determination ot men's actual moral approvals and disapprovals to the 
ethical determination of the proper object of these feelings. 

Nevertheless, though the demarcation of the problems of what is and what 
ought to be, of genesis and validity, is, in the case of morality, paiticulaily deal, 
it has commonly been recognised by raotaliats thai psychology forms a riecessaiy 
auxiliary to their science. Thus, however scvetely in the interests of a science of 
the ideal the moralist seeks to keep dear the true or valid moral judgment Irom 
the actual judgments of everyday life, he must, as a practical man who aims at 
gtiiding and improving actual moral ideBS. give vitality and poEsihIe reality to his 
ideal end by bringing it into a general agreement with the prevalent moral con- 
ceptions of mankind. And bete we see that ethics appioaches the psychological 
boundary : for it seems impossible to establish In a complete scientific manner whit 
men customarily approve and disapprove without taking account of Ihc nature and 
origin of the sentiment of approval itself, 

Accordingly, we find from the history of ethics in ancient and modern times that 
psychological discuBsion has formed a large feature in the science. Thus, even in 
Greek thought about the subject, which was concerned with the individual pToblem 
of the highest and best living, we meet with ample psychological reference, as in 
tbe elaborate theories of happiness and of volition which may be gathered &om Um 
Elhici of Aiistotte. It is, however, In modern times, in which tbe diiectiaqX 
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ethical inquiry has Ehifled fiom the question of the highest (individual) good 10 that 
of the nature and grounds of duty, that wc see this connexion with psychology most 
plainly illustrated. In our own country more particularly the treatment of this 
modern question very early took the form of an inquiry into the nature and origin 
of conscience. On the one hand, we have had inluillonalists (or, as they might in 
this connexion be better called, naturalisu or instinctivists) like Butler and Hulche- 
■on, who asserted that conEcience is a simple, unique and instinctive faculty supplying 
119, independently of cxletnal influences, such as social custom and education, with 
natural intuitions of what is right and UTong, and the correlative feelings ; and, on 
the other hand, the detivativists or associalionisls, represented hy Hume, and more 
distinctly by Hartley and his followers, who contend that the moral faculty is a 
compound product, involving the external agencies of education, especially autho- 
rity together with punishment and reward. The explanation of this concentration 
of ethical thought on the problem of origin ia similar to that which we found in the 
case of epistemological inquiry. Builer, Hutcheson, and the rest emphaased the 
original and instinctive character of oui moral judgments because they thought 
that by so doing they specially secured for them a divim authority.' Since, bow~ 
ever, it has been seen ihai moral ideas and sentiments may retain all their authority 
even after it has been shown that they are derivalive, (he psychological question 
has fallen more into the background of ethical discussion. 

Nevertheless, psychology still occupies a firm footing, ifa smaltet space, in the 
ethical domain. Thus in the current sociological, as distinguished Iiom the older and 
more individualistic treatment of morality, tn which the moral feelings and judgments 
we viewed as allributes of the community and a product of social evolution, reference 
has to be made to those psychological principles by help of which sociological 
phenomena are to be explained.' Not only so, in the more practical development 
of ethics we find that the psychological point of view has again and again to be 
introduced. Thus in dealing with the conception of moral accountability or 
responsibility with the correlative of idea of desert reference has lo be made to the 
all-important psychological question of free-will. So, too, in attempting to ascertain 
by what forces men may be got to act lightly, the modern moralist has to go some- 
what fully into the psychology of motive and of the volitional process as a whole. 
Witness the attention still given to the Greek question how far morality is a pro- 
duct of intelligence, and to the problem raised by Hobbes and his opponents, 
Shaftesbury and Butlet, vit., the relation of benevolence or disinterested sentiment 
to the self-regarding or egoistic feelings.* 

' On the explanation of the prominence of the psychological factor in English 
ethics, see Sidgwick, History of Elhici, Introduction iii. and chap. iv. 

' Cf. above, 1. p. 34 £ The sociological or antfaropotogical factor in ethical 
inquiry is made prominent in L. Stephen's Scunci of Ethics and in Wundt's EMi'it, 

' The connexions between psychology and ethics ate fully brought out by Dr. 
Bain in his Ethics, pL i. 1 cf. Mind, xiii. p. 534 S. A recent example of a 
■ system of morality based on psychology is Fowler's FrincifUi of Morals. The 
demarcation of the (wo regions has been carefully carried out by H. Sidgwick. 
(See his Mithodi of Ethics, especially chap. i. Introduction ; also his 1 
the relation of evolution to ethics in Mind, i. p. ji, and v. p. 21G.) 
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APPENDIX M, 

PSYCHOLOGY AND FREE-WIT.L. 

In the tbovt account of fiee-will we have considered the phenomenon (torn * 
Bliiclly psychological OT piycho- physical pointoTview, tailing the pecutiai psychosis, 
consciousness of fireedotn, and showing what psychical conditions go to produce it. 
But there is another aspect of the subject The doctrine of man's freedom has con- 
stituted a prominent feature in the history of theology. Here the human will ii 
looked on in its relation to the divine, and the question becomes whethec man has 
been predestined to act as he does act, and so to sin (predestinalion. and in a 
slightly altered form, fatalism], oi has been left dree to dcteimiiie whether be shall 
or shall not sin by an cxeiciw of individual choice. 

In this theological discussion we have suggested by implication in the theory 
of divine fore- knowledge and prEdcsiinalion the idea of volition as a causollr deter- 
mined reiulL Yet it was only after the question passed out of the theological 
domain that the real issue between determinism and tndeterminism became clear. 
By this is meant the question whether oui actions ate fully explained as the eSifct 
of antecedent conditions, which are commonly summed up aa 'motives,' though, u 
pointed out above, they must be taken to include the semi -conscious organic tutor 
that, as we have seen, co-opeiateB in the production of voluntary accioru The 
deierminists assert that this is so : the upholders of (philoiophical) Crce-wiU main- 
tain that in the higher processes of choice we have the inictpoailion of a new 
active principle, a transcendental iga, which independently of all motive decide* 
on a particular line of conduct. 

The philosophical doctrine that our actions are "free" has commonly been baaed 
on the consciousness of freedom, mote particularly in its moral aspect, vit., the 
sense of accountability or responsibility.' Hence it is necessary in order to test 
the validity of the belief to look at consciousness on another, cii., the objective, side, 
that is, in its relation to objective ceality. Here, again, then, wc encounter the 
distinction between the psychological and the philosophical treatment of mental 
phenomena. Psychology, which is concerned only with unfolding and genetically 
explaining the phenomena of volition, cannot, it is manifest, directly settle the 
point whether the consciousnees of freedom, which undoubtedly exists as * 
psychical fact, guarantees the objective existence of any such thing as a self-deter- 
mining principle. So far the psychological and the philosophical problems are 

At the same lime, this distinction is by no means an absolute one. Though 
genesis and hiitoty are different iiom validity, a study of the tirst may. as we saw 



<n that the free-will question has filled a large place in ethical 
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covering the other. An eiami- 
vhich we popularly deacnbc as 
philoEOphical inquiry. Such a 
ctive aide will, at least, help ua 
to, and may suggest that, pro- 
mess does not involve any such 
ciple ; and, should it succeed in 
doing this, it would manifeslly cut away the psychological ground of the common 
form of the ductiine of liherty. 

Psychology stands in another connerion with the philosophical problem of 
free-will. As pointed out ahove, as a connected scicnlilic account of mental phe- 
nomena, it presupposes the applicability of the law of causation throughout. So 
&r, then, as it succeeds in establishing itself as a systematic and verified science, 
it will have something to say on the question of fceedom. It may rightly demand 
that any philosophic conception of a transcendental Belf-detetmining will must be 
consistent with the psychological generalisation that phenomenal volitions, which 
are what our experience immediately tells us of. are empirically determined by 
their phenomenal conditions. How far Kant and others, who, while allowing the 
empirical fact that actions follow uniformly from the presence of certain groupi 
of conditions, postulate the existence of a transcendental or noumenal will behind, 
have succeeded in thus harmonising metaphysical and psychological conceptiont, 
this it not the place to consider.' 



I ' The student who desiies to know more of the iustory of the theologico- 

philosophic problem of liberty and necessity may consult Di. Bain's sketch in his 
Mental Scitnee, bk. iv. chap, xi. The present state of the question may be ascer- 
tained by reference to J. S. Mill, Eiaminaiinn of Sir W. HamUlan's Fkiloiofhy, 
chap. Kxvi. 1 Bain, Tht Emotiom and tki Will, pt. ii. chap. vj. ; and W. James, o>. 
tit., p. 569 If.; also the discussion of the question in Mind, by W. O. Ward. BaJn. 
and Shadworth Hodgson, vol. v. [c/. vol. n. p. 533). The German reader may 
fiuther consult the historical rlsiimH given by Volkmann, ep. cil., i 151, and Wundt, 
op. cil., ii. cap. XX. a. The ethical aspect of free-will, made prominent in Kant's 
system, is dealt with, among others, by Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, bk. i. chap. 
V. ; L. Stephen, The Seteitet of Ethits, chap, vii.; and F. H. Bradley, Ethical 
Studiti, csiay L 
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APPENDIX N. 



PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF MIND AND BODY. 

Ab pointed out, nnp'kriGil psjichology does not inquire inio the ultimate natore 
of mind aa on entity oi " tubstance," ot into llie closely connected question of tba 
metaphysical intetptetation of the connexion of mind with a seemingly hetccogeBeoii* 
substance, mi., the bodily organism. At the Mme time, the study of (he plletto- 
mcna of mind natuially leads an to these metaphysical questions. Moreovet.the 
bearing of these questions on (he highly inteiesiing problem of the immoilalitj' of 
the soul haa ted psychologists in general to lieipasi to (ai into the domain of 
rational or metaphysical psychology as to attempt to define their attitude in i«La- 
tion to these pioblems. 

The beacingi of cmpiiical psychology on these problems may be briefly >n£- 
cated as follows : {tj What view does a consideration of the phenomena of mind 
lead us to enlettain respecting the inmoet nature and ultimate sootces of mennl 
aciiviiy ? More particularly, does it lead us to the hypothcsii of a apiiitnal 
BubEtance or soul, distinct from, and independent of, material tUnga ? (z] What 
docs a thorough -going study of the ph)'siological concomitants of mental pheno- 
mena lead us to regard as the real relation between mind and body 7 And bow it 
this relation to be interpreted from a philosophical point of view ? 

These different lines of inquiry have been pursued together. The diicatsion 
as to what mind is in itself necessarily embraces that of its relation to its foreign 
companion, a material organism. Hence in tracing out the metaphysical bearing 
of our psychological study on the problem of soul we may most conveniently deal 
with the interpretation of the known relation betv^een mind and body. 

Here it is at once evident that we have to do with a problem partlj- siroiUr, 
partly dissimilar to that already touched on in connexion with the philosophical 
treatment of cognition. In dealing with mind and body in their temporal juxta- 
position we are not primarily concerned with this last as an object of cognition. 
At the same time, since this inquiry is a metaphysical one, vit., into the nature of 
body and of mind as subslaacri, it inevitably goes back upon the philosophical or 
epislemological question. Thus, in conceiving of the body as a being or substance, 
we are led on to ask in what sense this material thing can have any detached ot 
absolute existence apart from the mind which knows it.* 

If now we consider the conclusions reached by an examination of the con- 
comitant phenomenal processes, psychical and neural, we find, in the first place, 
that it in no way justifies the reduction of the former to terms of the latter, tu.. 
modes of movement of material particles. The phen 



' On the distinction between metaphysie (ot ontology) as theory of bd 
philosophy as theory of knowledge, see Piof. Seth'a aitide " PhUowphy* 
Encycto}. Brilannica. 
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mi generis. Thai, if wc take the psychical elements, sensations, we discover no 
affinity between a lastc ot a sound and the accompanying scries of moleculai move- 
tncnis. The same holds good a fortiori of the higher psycliosea, u ideas, the 
emotion of love, and so forth. We have thus in the evolution of consciousness a 
succession of phenomena altogether disparate from material or physical phenomena. 

On the other hand, we have found that this unique series of events is correlated 
with another and disparate series, vit., the molecular movements in particular 
portions of the nervous system. This correlation is before all else a concomitance 
in lime or a synchronising of two scries of events. The fact of this concomitance 
has been established with some degree of exactness in the case of the more ele- 
mentary psychical phenomena, and it is presumable that it holds good throughout, 

Again, these two series, the psychical and the physical, not only run on together 
in lime but exhibit certain correspondences in tbeir respective variations. Thus, ai 
we have seen, differences in intensity, extent, and complexity in our psychical 
states answer to similar differences in the nervous processes.' On the other hand, 
qualitative psychical difTeiences, though, as we have seen, probably correlated with 
differences in tlie neural concomitants,' arc not correlated with homologous difFc- 
tences. Thus though the peculiarities of the several classes of sensations, as cotouri, 
tones, and so forth, are supposed to implicate differences in the mode of molecular 
movement, these last are as utterly dissimilar to the corresponding sensational 
differences as the particular series of molecular movements in the case of a sensa- 
tion red is dissimilar to this last. A like remark applies, aa we have seen, to the 
processes by wliich psychical elements are organically combined and transformed 
into higher products. Discrimination, assimilation, and association are with good 
ground supposed to have each its distinct neural base: yet it seems impossible to 
conceive of these neural concomitants as akin 10 the psychical functions otherwise 
than in respect of those common features, magnitude, complexity, arid temporal 
flow, already referred to. 

Coming now to the exact nature of the temporal concomitance, we find that 
the conscious series runs parallel with an intermediate central portion of the neural 
teries, In the process of peripheral stimulation and the propagation of its effect to 
the centre, and in the transmission of a motor impulse from the brain to the musclesi 
we have a physiological process without any conscious concomitant. How are we 
to conceive of this partial parallelism ? Does it point to any true causal relation 
between the psychical and the neural ^toi, or does it rather suggest a parallelism 
of two disconnected processes, as of two rivers flowing side by side } 

These questions have not yet been satisfactorily answered by scientific methods. 
According to a common view, more especially among physiologists, we have to 
think of the chain of nervous events as complete and self.sufiicient throughouL 
It follows from this supposition that there can be no causal action of consciousness 
upon the neural series, just because, in accordance with the principles of modern 
physical science, moie particularly the law of the conservation of energy, every 



phase ot a series of movements is fully e 



ited for by a knowledge of the 



above. I. p. 51 and p. 87 ff. ' Sec above, I. p. 53 and p. gi. 



pieceding phasei. This view looks upon the sppeajince of coDSciousnet* >t a 
certain point in the piij-sica] succession as something colUlcnJ and apparcntljr 
accidenlal. This doctrine 19 known as that of human automatiBm, the doctriDC thai 
we are essentially nervous machines with a useless appendage of consdousaen 
somehow added. It may be objected, howcvei. that such a view canaot, acnctly 
speaking, conaislently regard the psychical phenomenon as conditioned by the 
neural process ; for according to it the effect of the physical action is exhausted 
by pointing out the gubeequent stages of the neural process, to thai Iktri omgkt to 
bt HD sceeHd striis of eaniHous fhtnomrna at all. 

Opposed to this view, we have another which regards the psychical processes 
as at least as real as the physiological, having a reality which cannot, without 
setting at nought fundamental dietinctions, be subsumed under, or even made sub* 
ordinate to, physical action. This view is naturally the one to which students of 
psychology have on the whole inclined. It concedes that mental events are con- 
ditioned by nervous processes in the sense explained above, i.i., as varying in certain 
wavs when these last are made to vary ; but it declines to regard the one as in any 
sense the outcome of the Other. Some psychologists go (iather, and argue that a 
Bcicniilic examination of the facts goes to support the idea that the conscious chain 
in its turn stands in a causal relation to the nervous, since its interventioa serve* to 
modify the form of the succeeding organic reaction.* 

This slight sketch of the different scientific conceptions of the psycho-phywcal 
relation may sufRce to show that we have here to do with a unique fact of our ex- 
perience. We know of no analogous correlation by the help of which tcience is 
able to elucidate it.' 

The difliculties of the problem are further illustrated in the attempt* oT 
melaphysic to find in a theory of the ultimate nature of mind and of body an 
explanation of the (acts. The first and crudest of these theories is the dualism of 
Descartes, according to which mind and body are distinct independent being* 
having no real interaction, the appearance of such interaction being due to special 
interpositions of divine power. This theory offers, it is plain, no scieniiSc ex- 
planalion, but only a theological or supernatural solution of the fact of concomitance. 
Hence it has not satistied the thought of the modern world, which has endeavoured 
to transcend the duality of mind and body by help of a single uniting principle. 

Such a unification may be altempled, first of all, in one of the two directions 
pointed out above, vii,, by resolving either of the two factors into the other. In 
this way we obtain the metaphysical conceptions known as Materialism and 
Spiritualism. The former attempts to reduce all substance to matter, and to view 
conscious mind as a product of this. This way of dealing with the connexion ia 

' C/. above, I. p. 79, footnote '. 

* For a full setting forth of the psycho- physical parallelism, ace Miinsterberg, 
Dii Willmthandluitg, iii. i and BtUragt iiir ixper. Piyckologit, heft i. cinleitung H. 
iii. I cf. Wundt, Physiol. Piychat. cap. ixiv. The doctrine of human automatism 
is criticised by Lewes, Phyiical Btuii of Mind, prob. iiL, especially chap. vii. ; and 
James, PtiacipUs of Psychology, chap. v. The causal interaction of mind and bodjl 
is vigorously maintained by Ladd, Elemtnls of Physiol. Psyihology, pt. ilT 
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to open the objections already pointed out, pi*., that consciousness is a reality 
wholly disparate from material proceEses, and cannot, therefore, be resolved into 
these. It U further open lo the criticiam that it makes that which ii immediately 
known (our mental states) auboidinate to that which isonlyindirtctly or Inferential ly 
known (external things) ; also to the philosophic objection of idealism, that a 
material entity eidsting ftr 11 out of relation to a. cagitanl mind is an absurdity. 
The other doctrine, spiritualism, escapes the objeeiions juat urged. By con- 
ceiving of mind as the one real substance, and viewing the material body as in its 
inmost nature spiritual also, it simplifies the metaphysical question. In its turn, 
however, it has to encounter the difficulty of the juxtaposition of the two in the 
case of at least certain of the higher organisms. The history of spiritualistic 
doctrines shows that it is not fitted to furnish a simple and satisfactory theoiy 

This leads us to the latest and most popular attempt to grapple with the 
problem, I'll,, that first defined by Spinoza, and now known as Monism. According 
to this theory, both the mental and the material are real, or self-existent, but are 
not independent realities. Consciousness and the fundamental properly of material 
things, extension, are conjoint attributes of one and the same subslance. Thus the 
ultimate reality or fundamental substance is neither spiritual alone, nor malerial 
alone, but both. The parallelism of the tu'o chains of events in the case of certain 
organisms points to the conclusion that the two attribuies arc inseparable, and only 
difleicnt aspects of the same reality, like the convex and the concave side of a curve. 
This doctrine plainly gets rid of the difficulties which beset the apparent interaction 
of mind and body. There is no interaction as the dualist would conceive of this, 
but merely a parallelism due to the uniform co- manifestation of the two co-inherent 
attributes. It may be added that it escapes the difficulty lurKing in dualism and 
materialism, if not also in spirilualiem, vit,, that of the apparent limitation ofcon- 
iclousness to particular modes of material action, ui'j., fiinctional movements of 
central nervous organs. According to monism, the parallelism runs through all 
things, inert as well as living matter, so that we have to conceive of every particle 
of matter as having its jiiuti- mental aspect. In this extension of the realm of 
mind, however, to material things generally, monism separates itself widely from 
the point of view of our common psychology, which conceives of mind and con- 
sciousness as co-extensive, and correlates this exclusively with particular collocations 
and formations of maleiiol particles.* 

' For an account of the several theories of body and mind In their connexion 
with psycho- physic a! facts, see Bain, Mind and Body, chap, vii. ; Volkmann, of. 
til,, a iS-23; Wundt, ep. eil., cap. xxiii. ; HofTding, Piyehotogy, ii. ; and Ziehen, 
Ltilfaden dtr physiol. Psyehologii, p. 173 £f. It is to be noted that these writers 
arc by no means agreed as to the right way of classifying the theories. Thus, while 
Volkmann classifies them as above, Wundt recognises three main types, materialism 
and spiritualism, each of which has a dualistic and a monistic form, and animism, 
or the theory that the materia! universe is an animated organism. Other classifica- 
tions are given by Bain and Hoflding. Therelation of the psycho- physical problem 
to the philosophical or metaphysical is also touched on by James, op. «'(., i. p. 176 
and by Munstciberg, Uibtr Aufgabt and Mitlioden drr Psyihulogie, ii. 
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eSect of custom on, D] harmony and conStct of, Hg classes of. 4a; organic, W; of 
special sense, H; tactile, H; connected with hearing. 90; with sight, SI ; accompanying 
muscularaciion,M; eipressionof. BS; reviv^of, 11; aSBimilation asconservatrixof, m 
transference of. 71; relinemcnl of, SI ai>/r; egoistic and social, W); abstract. 131; rela- 
tion of, to desire, IN; control of. W. (See Emotion and Pleasure and Pain.) 

Firi, Dr. Ch., on motor dischsirge accompanying thinking, 7a m 



sation by, 11 
Ferrier, Dr. D.,0 
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TvatioDol psychosis, 1' 



Fictions, children's. 385. 

F^ied ideas, Mf, HI, 

Fleichsig, on spontaneous movemer 

Forgetfillnesa, partial or temporary, 

Form, pcreepilonof, by touch, no 

Frant. Dr., case of couching by, SS4 

Free-will, philosophical doctrme 






of faculty to 



; psychology tjf, V^ HSt In etfiftal in- 
d, 58^ primary intellectual. 61 : affGctivc, 



mental, 67 ; cerebral compared w 
Future, idea of, bow formed, 333. 



ilogy of. s< 



Galen, on leat 

Gall. F. J., phr 

Galton, F., tn 

reptoducliou, 305 : od visualising 
3S1 lufi; on generic images, 414 
transmitted qualities, ns ; on nalu 



classiflcalion of temperaments by. 58. 



on aasociative 
mbcrs, 360 ; on imagination and understanding. 
It. H7 ! anlhropomettic scheme of, IM noti ; on 
and nurture, 101; on development of genius. lOt. 



380 INDBX. 

Generol LnowlRf^ M lyttRnilised belief. 494. 
CeneroluaiioD, proceu of, 418 ; poisibililj of. wllhaui 

iDducliTe reasoning, 466. 
Generic image, 414 ; retation oT. ID giencral ide^ 415, KT. 
Geoetic melbod, sS ; eitension of, b; 
Geometric properties of boili«, 914. 
Grometry, Dotioni of, how formed. 431. 
Godeniui, Rudolphos, term p^ychotagr fim 1 
Goldscbeider, A.. expeiimciiU on tensalion ol 

poiDii explained by. 106 : on thermal mi 
Grieiinger. W., on pBIhoIogy of feeling, 491 
Growth. (See Development) 
Gt^beliuchi, «■, na nd/f. 

Gumey, E. . on formal principle in mlhelici. Its, HI nalt ; on bypnolic 
Guyau, M., □□ feeling of obligation in liypnolised subject, IN Hoit. 



iguag«, 41C ; reUtioo • 



■dby, 6, 



by, 104: dermal discrimlnatia 



Habit, u pervailTe principle in menlnl life, 56 ; narrower and wider acceptation of ibe 

term, aoi i in rsliotal processes, 476; effect of, on feeling. IS] 

III, nt; In rclat]on 10 growth of volition, nag biological view of, mi eSed of, 

delibemtion, SUi IndeteTmini ' 

Hahiluation. as Inw of feeling, Hi 

Habitudes, moral, >tl. 

Hall. Prof. G. S. , on dermal motor 

Hallucination, phenomena of. 084, 

Hamilton. Sir W., on sensation and perception, 307. 1l| on ledlntegratTan, 996, HIi 

lOlal obliviscence, 353 nod; on terms for memory, 346, 354 ■«■*.- on rcUtion of 

language to Ibougtat, 4^4 1 on relation of judgment to concept, 437 ; on [he sublime. 

Ill) on cognitive element in mind, IM; on perception of eilcnsion. m; on piertxp- 

Uanof externality, an iiofa.- on conservative (acuity, MS) on time, M) on [jeastire 

and pain, IN ; feelings classiQed by, Vt. 
Hardneu, perception of, 339. 

Harmony, musical, iiai feeling of, U i principle of. U; in ol^ects of beauty, m 
Hartley. David, psychology of, 6. 39 ; on belief, 491 1 on secondary automatic kciioo, 

on memory, UB ; on association, Ml | on moral (acuity, 
Hanmann, E. von. on effect of (atlgue. » nete,- on instinct 
Hearing, sensations of, 109; coloured, 136, HI aote,- pleasure and piun of. BB, 

Auililory perception. ) 
Heclier, E., on laughter. lU 1 
Helmholli, H., explanation of dissonance by, iia ; researches of, on musical haraii 






151; « 
393- 



113 ; theory o 
il perception, 657, 1 



ID loool relationship, a^a ; on illusoiy 



ngcniui 



Ibe I 

of 
ne. ' 

ep. 

I 

uoa,att 



nental form of menial activity. 71 ; theory of presenlaiive siruggh 
of. 14s, HO; on apperception and attention. 163; theory of altenlion according to 
school of, 1871 on genciol Idea as result of apperception. 411 Hurt,- on tune-pereep- 
tlon, Ml ; on pleasure and pain. tM. 
Heredity, transmission of mental characler by, 3a. 58 ; origin of connate e 
through, 138, >M ; Spencer's theory of, 139 ; Welssmann's theory of, 139 : 
OD Ebcling, 19 i on develepment of moral sentiment. tll| explanation of 



Htring, E.. theory of eolour-se 






n memory. 333, S 



3S1 

; on visual spaw. 



t Henen, A., on spontoneoiu m 

I Hindrance >nd futlherance of mentnl aclivilics, tl. M. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 00 need of change foi consciousness, 175: on associalion of ld™», 395, 
HI; theory of the ludicrous of, tU; oa pcrcepiioa, XO; on spice, HI nett; on 
memory. 13a t on pleasure and pam. SBt. 

Hoilgson, StiadwonbH..onconcepiaf<heindivid'ial, 4iS>iD&. 

HmTding. H.. on diRerences in pains, ■; on eiprdsion of teeliag, M note. 

Honx!. case of couching by. m. 

Homer, seat of mind according to, 38. 

Horwlei, A. , on imperfection of psychology. 33 ; priority of feeling In consdonsnen main- 
tained by, 69 usit. 70. SU ; return to bipartite conceplim of mind by, 74 ; on feeling 
and self-conadousness, U Hair; on excitation of laugbler, lU milt; on humour, lU 



; on beauty. Ml matt ,- 



Hutcheson, F., on beauty, MOt On conidence, MS. 
Huxley, Prot. T. H., on importance of speech, 417. 

Hypnotism, hypnotic state, as branch of psychological eiperimeni, 33 ; on feeling In, 
U, n nati. Its lull ; nature and condltloos of, SIS g psychical manilestBllDtu In, > 



moral faculty, MS. 

Humour, feeling of, »I. 

Hutcheson, F., on beaulj 
^ Huxley. Prof. T. H., on 
^B Hypnotism, hypnotic st 
^M U, n nalt, Ita neU ; 



I 



Identilicatlon of objects, 334, 960, 441. 
Identity, relation of, 441 ; personal, 479. 
Ideo- motor actions. 114. IH, 
Illusion, illusory perception, MS nalt; of la 
SIl 



e and smelt, 374 ; >s abnomial phenomen 



Image, mental, distinguished from percept and concept. 376 Hole ; temporary. 379; seal 
of, in bmin, aBa ; diflerentiK of percept and, 133; reaction of. on percept, 186; distinct- 
n™ of, a8B ; generic, 414, MT. 

Imagination, 199; reproductive and productive. 36a : older theory of, 364 nolt; limits 10, 
365 ; pasiivB and active, 366, 370 ; constructive, 369 ; receptive and creative. 371 ; 
various directions taken by productive, 37a j sestbelic, 377; relation of. to intellect, 380 ; 
development of, 382 ; culture of, 3S5. 

Imitation, in practical construction, 376 ; connexion of, wilb sympathy, IM | In develop- 
ment of voluntary movement, US. 

Immediate and mediate reproduction, iSS. 

Implidi reasoning. 463. 

Impulse, ambiguity of the term, 171 lali, lU Ho/i.- active, as primary phase of mental 
hfe. 66, in, 1U) concordani, >U| discordant, Wt nvali7 of, UDj control of, M, 
W, m [ ptace ol, in mind, S». 

Independence of judgment, 499 ) of will, MS. 

Individual, cKperienee of, as source of lino* ledge of mind, 14; character, physical basis of, 
S7 1 differences in sensibiiiiy of, 88 ; in reproductive power of, 354 ; i 




1, m, ail ; pbysiola^ of •oik 



e and origin of, 137, I 



Inductive method in psjchology, 37. 

Inference, disliiigui&ticd from proof. 463. 

Inherilancc (See Hcredily,) 

Inhll»tion, naiurc of, u netvotu phenomenon, 45 ; to 

tional, HI, W, lit. 
Innate idrax, dispute conccming. ML 
Innemtion, sensation of, isa. 

Inuuilly, diilinguistied from unity, lit, HI; form; of. 
iMtinet, instinctive teadency, range of, in man, 136; 

feeling, 10) elEmenl of. in willing. IK, tM. 
tnMinctive movemenu, nature of, IN; origin of, IK. 
Integmlion. as primaiy intellectual fuociioa, 63 ; associative, 190. 195. 
Intellect, Intellection. (See Knowing.) 
Inlellectual sentitneot, chuactcdsed, IM; relation of surprise and wonder to, U 

UT, IM, 1)1. 
Intensity, of wnsation, 86; ofaudfloty sensation, no ; scale of luminous, itj; re1at!oa«( 

qiulity In light, 1191 of attention, 145: mea'iurenieni of. in higher mentalily.a 
Inlensl, relation of, to atlentton, i6a ; effect of, in voluQtaiy allealion, 165. 
Interests, specinl intellectual, in; fomiQlion of, Hfc 
Inlenud obiervation, (Sec Inlroipection.J 

Introspection, as source of psychological knoivledge, 15; value of. 15; objecfioni M 
Intuition of things, by touch, 933 ; by sight, ajg. 
Intuitionalism, of Descartes and Ldbnii, Ml ; of Kaot. Ul. 
Intuitive Insight. 465. 
Intinlive judgments, 456. 
Intuitive knowledge of space, theories of, NO. 
Invention, oatuie of, 377. 



se of cerebno-ps 



J. 

ckson. Dr. Hughtings, on impairment of self-contro). Ml 
disiolulion, 311. 

,mcs. Prof. W., on analysis of consciousness, 14 nett; on originEil space-consciousaen, 
97, 356, 133 1 on aspects of eiperience. 177 ; on effect of telentivcneis in iinpranag 
discrimioation, 198, 404 mat; on localisation of skin-sensation, axa; 00 space- 
perception, aa6 ; on oHice of movement in development of space-ccmsciousness. vwj 
m>tc, 041 ; on present time, 319 noit ; on neural conditions of sense of IJmE. 313 lutr; 
on reasoning, 471 ho/*; on eitinction of consciousness under ammthetics. 476 itaM.* 
his view of emotion, U, in; on will, in, lH,llH«ai'<, M] on phyiiotog; of Wflliog. 
ns ; on moral effort, Ut; on genius, SN noitj on hypnotic slate, 118; oQ lawi o( 

'vons, W. S., on cramming, 350. 

kdgment, definition of, 434; prce- proposition ol. 43;; proposHlonal, 436; Ic^cal and 
psychological view of, 436; relation of, to conception, 4361 a process of mental lyn- 
lliesii,433; difierencc and likeness in. 439 ; mathematical. 440 ; caiua],444; psychical 
antecedents ol, 449; as conditioned process, 4J0 ; synthetic and analytic, 459; relotioii 
of , to belief, 453 ; nfltrmalive and negative. 454; asselecUvedecision, 455 1 si 
of, 456; piaclical. 464: aesthetic, IM; t 



3»3 



I 



KaTiimler, on ijffgre« of preMore. 104. 

Kani, on npgaiive characlerislics of mind, 7; on Inadequacy of Introapection as psj^tio- 

iQgical melhod, 17. ai ; on lime-inlulilon. 339, Ht] on feeling, lit the lublime 

characterised by. »«, lU. HT noti/ on moral aulonamy, ISJ; diusificalioa of menial 

functions by, OT; on spice, 331) his philosophy of perceplioa, 337; on pleasure and 

pain.iSJ, SU| free-will docirine of, SM. 
Knowing, inlelleclion ; aS tundaraental menia] funclioQ, 60 ; stages of, 61 ; relation of, 10 

feeling and willing, 67, 3Mj pleasures of, 13T. 
Knowlerige, distinguishe'l from knowing, 4; imagination involved in Bequisition and 

discovei? of, 373 i 03 ayslemaliscd belief, 493 ; u Social product, 496 j philosophical 

theory of, SSO. 
KOmer, on priorily of feeling, 70. 
Kiies, Von, on aural sense of direction, 266 mut. 



Ladd, G. T., on lasle. 99 • 
L_inge, C. , passions and er 
Lsnge. N., on motor conci 



I 



is/t; on nervous elcmcnis !n colour-sensation. 117, iig npft, 
noiions diiiingnished by, M bo«. 
omitanl in ideation, 15a ; in perception, iji note, 
reproducing knowledge. 310 ; as inslnimeni of thought, 411 ; 
psychology of, 417 : physiology of, 437 ; as social phenomenon, 4^8 ; origin of, tU ! 
IfTowth of, in race and individual, MS. 
Laughter, excitants of, lUg theories concerning, IBS. 
Laws of mind, 37. 

Lehmann, A., on nervous process in allenlion. 15a no//, SIB Hete: on recognilion, 184 
MB/t, 189, ig6, a86, 407 tatt ; on duration of after-imuge, aSa no/t; on comparison. 
407J on double seobation, 311 nd/f.- on phyuotogy of hypnotic stale, HI. 
Leibniz. G. W., theory of retention as aflecled by metaphysics of, 1S7 : feeling according 
to, Sia ; place of intellect in mind according to, HI i theoiy of persisling presenlalions 
of, MO ; pleasure defined by, SH. 
Lewes, G. H.. on animal eonsdousnest, 31; on triple process of mind, Toneli; on faculty 

and function, 7a ; physiological and psychological process correlated by, 74. 
I«vris. Dr. fivvan, on melancholia. 111 ; on mania. 331 notei on ccrcbial dissolution, m 

Light, sensations oF, 116; pleasures of. U. 

Likeness, relation of. 179 ; Hertntlian view of, iSo ; discovery of. in comparison, 3<jj ; 
judgments respecting. 439. (See Assimilation.) 

Localisation of mental functions. (See Phrenology.) 

Localisation, of organic sensations, loS, a6i; of sktn-Mnsations, lai, aSa ; ofrimuttftTWOOS 

touch-sensations, 333. a6a : of bodily sensations aided by sight, 363; faulty. 963. 
Locke. John, treatment of knowledge by, 4. 39 ; relleiion according to. 15 ; on defects of 

memory, 353 nole; on clearness and distinctness of ideas, 433 nult; on individual 

character. SDI | on visual perception, 311 ; on association of ideas, HI j on time, Hl| 

on pleasure and pain. SH. 
Logic, how related to psychology, la, 330; treatment of thought by, 410. 430, 434 ; of 

judgment by, 436; of reasoning by. 474. 
Logical sentiment, charocterisiici of the, 114 J forms of, UT. 
Lomtnoso, C. on geuius, JM noU. 






le subUme. 147. 
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Louc, H. 



on oiiginnl loenl chioctcr of sensalion, 97 not. 
e, 171 ; IochI sign Iheoiy of, aj6 : on visual inlui' 
and rolilioa, la; od relation of tbe p^fchicol fuaclii 



-cltiu, on effect of sublime, llfc 

icrous, sentiment of the, lU. 

je, perception of, sj8 ; pleasure ■ 



Magnitude, perceplioa of, by touch, 910 : by tight, a^a ; Ideas of, 439, 

Mahaffy, Prof., on theory of rlsion, m. 

Mnlubrancbe, Nic, on memoty. SX; the passions according to 

Mania, nature of. Ul. 

Material quality, petception of, 228, 

Miiterialism. philosophic theory of, HI. 

Maudsley, Dr. H. , on impossibility of self-observation, 16 ; relalioD of physjolagf K 
psychology according to, 53. 

Meaiurentent. of psychical phenomena, 13: of tactual senslUlity, 105^ of local discrimiii*- 
tioD, 106 { o( motor sensibility, 106; of aural sensibility, no; of visual sen&bility, iffi, 
131 : of time-interval between sounds, 370; of volitional fon^. - - - 

psychical capacity. Ml, 

Mechnnical properties of bodies, 314. 

Mechanism of mind. (See Nervous system.) 

Melancholia, nature of, m. 

Memory, distinguished from eipectalion, 316; a cluster of particular iDRnor^ JS41 
gcnetaland special, 355; development of, 356 ; decline of, 357 ; culture of, 358 ; 
lief in, 4SB ; iheoiies of, at. (See Reproduction and Retention.] 

Memory-image, primary, 179, 

Mendelssohn. Moses, on place of feeling in mind, BTi 

Menial faculliea, theory of, 71, 

Mental pathology, {See Pathology of mind.) 

Mcicier, Dr. C classification of emotions by, M. 

Merkel, on reaction-time In act of choice, 1ST nott. 

Method of psychology, luhjcclive analysis as primary, 13 ; induction as, 37 ; 
gene lie, aS. 

Mill, Jas., method of , 19 ; on vividness of sensations and images. 383 HOte .■ 
ence of sensation, tmiU; on fear, >l; on association, HI ; on time, M. 

Mill, J. S.. on relation ofpsyehology to sociology. 34 T on mental chemistry, 190; oneon- 
ceivability, 366J on type of deductive infermce, 47* noli ; on quolitalivedifTcreBca 
la feeling, 8 1 on alteration of sense- feeling, U noli; on eipression of few, tli 00 
differences of character, mi idealism of, tST : on lime, HI nolt. 

Mimicry, in children's play, 3B3. [See Imitation.) 

Mind, historical development of idea of, 3 ; characteristics of, 7 1 the collective, oo ; nhiB 
otolqectiveitudyof, ai ; connexion of, with body, 36. >M; organs of. 37; triple func- 
tion of. 59 : elementary functions of, 61 ; Rr.ides of conscious slates of, 741 el4bor«lion 
IS of. 141, 169 1 varieties of, M | normal and abnormal. lU, 







Mnemonics, a 
Mobility of >ei 



Monoideism, 146, tl7. 



le-organs, 131. 
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Moral habiludu, M, 

Moral law, 1B7. 

Moral standard, Ul. 

Moral lenliment. characters of, lU; origin or, lU, KI; development of, IBD; bistoricol 
evolution of, in the human race, in j development of, in the individual, IBS; relation of, 
lo aesthetic, lU, IBT; connexion of eiDOtive and inlelloclual factors in, IWj relation of, 
ID religious feeling. IDS, 

Moreau. on genius, KM m/tt. 

Morgan, Prof. Lloyd, on animal consdousneis, ai. 

Motive, definition of, KM; Itinds of, in. 

Motor repnisentalions, 309 ; as factor in conation, XM. 

Movement, sensations of, la? ; co-operalion of, in touch, 131, B14; in tight, 131, 936; in 
tactual perception, 916; in visual perception, 137; perception o( objective. 353; 
expressional, ST. ai t random or automatic, in, ttt i reflex, IB, 111 ; inatioclive, IN ; 
concomitant, IIS 1 imitntive, 118 1 conlrol of, M, nl. 

MllHer, G. E.. on weight, J31. 

MUller, J., on ivtinal cognition, SSL 

Munslerberg, Dr. H., on disltncljon between intensity and quality, ^note; unoriginal local 
diRerences of sensation, 97 rd/i.' on apprecialioa of direction of sound, 114; on 
sensalioos of position, ia6; on muscular element in lensalioo, 131 itotf; on pro- 
cesses in atlenlion, 155 nole; on differ? ntialion of retinal sensations, 141 ; tm space- 
conuiousness, 956; on functions of semi-circular canals, a66; on association, 306, 
Ml) on revivalnlilf of sensations, 355; on secondary comparison, 407 noli ; on re- 
aclion-Iitne in judding, 451 ; on nerve-fatigue, IT HBli; on expreision of feeling, (T 
nole; on will. ITT, ni nale, Sn; on instinctive action. ItT) on reflex movement and 
volition. Id; on wiili and desire, MM) physiology of willing, according to. 111; onde- 
libelalion, W. 

Muscular action, psychological and physiological view of, VO. 

Muscular sense, characteristics of, 193; theory oT, 1931 co-operation of, with touch and 
sight and other passive 

EI I appreciation of time in, 971 ; pleasure! ol, 11. 



H. 

Nahlowsby, J. W., on feeling and conviction, lit. 

Hames. psychological function of general, 410 : ai auxiliary to conception, 49a ; M 
general signs, 413 ; denotntion and connotation of, 434 nM ; as substitutes for ideas, 
415- (Sec Language.) 

Naming, relation of, to conception, 419. 

Native capacity. (See Original capnbilily.J 

Negation, distinguished from afltnnation, 454. 

Negative pleasures and pains, M. 

Nervous system, reference to. In psychology, 301 MmctuR of, 391 filnctions of, 49; ner- 
votis processes, in Inhitntion, 45, UTi mode of working of, 46; coanetjon of, witb 
conidaus activity, 47; cottetalion of action of, with psyclilcol processes. Ji, NT; 
nervous process in sensation, Bi ; In attention, 147 ; in perception, 984 ; in ideation, 
aSa ; In contiguous association, 997 ; nervous conditions of memory. 356 ; nervom 
processes, in thinking, 4371 in feeling. 11,11} in dcsln, HI; In volitional effort, >!• 

Nichols, H., oa time-consciousness. 329. 

Noir^, L.. on primitive languaf^, HB twA: 

Noises, ciplanalion of, 113. 
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Nominalism, 437, SMt 
Notion. (See Concept) 



Novelty, as affecting attention, 157 ; charm of, tt. 

Number, tactual perception of, 335 ; visual intuition of, 253 ; visualisation of, 360 ; ideas 

of. 429* 



O. 

Object, distinguished from subject, a note; relation of attention to its. 143 ; percepdoo oC 

335 ; desire and its, 191, 900* 
Objective movement, tactual perception of, 226 ; visual perception of, ^sy. 
Objective methods of psychological inquiry, 18 ; value of, az. 
Obligation, feeling of, 187. 
Obliviscence. (See Forgetfulness.) 
Observation, as regulated perception, 275. 
Obstructive association, 339. 
Oehrwall, on physiology of taste, loi. 
Operations, mental, characterised, 7 ; analysis of, 23, 59 ; classification or division of, 59 ,* 

fundamental, 60. 
Organic sensations. 83 ; localisation of, 208 ; feelings accompanying, OL 
Organism. (See Body.) 
Original capability, 134 ; measurement of, SOL 



P. 

Passion, defined, BC* 

Past, representation of, 39a 

Paihology of mind, 19; bearin^^ of, on physiological correlatives of mental function, 74; 

cha^acleri^lic illustrations of, 320. 

Paulhan, F. , on systematic association, 344. 

IVrcL-pt, detincd, 207; distinguished from image, 277; revival of, 280; conditions of re- 
tention and reproduction of, 289. 

Perccjnion, various meanings of the term, 207, 212; distinguished from sensation. 206, 
207, 211; process of, 208; characterised as unconscious inference, 212; special 
channels of, 213; characteristics of tactual, 215; of space, 216; of matter, 228; ol 
weight, 231 ; of roughness and smoothness, 232; of moisture, 232; visual, 236; 
auditory, 2''>5 ; of time, 269 ; musical, 272 ; of lower senses, 273 ; and observation, 
274 ; after-edects of, 277 ; psychology and philosophy of, 830. 

Perplexity, feeling of, 128* 

Perseverance, 262. 

Per£onificati<)n, tendency to, in children, 481. 

Pessimists, their d()ctrin(? of negativity of pleasure, 0, 883. 

Philosophy, disiinguiilied from psychology, 3, 9, 12; of perception, 838; of universals, 
346 ; of knowledge, 330 ; and logic, 350; of beauty, 360 ; ethical, 362 ; of moral freedom, 
364 ; of mind and body, 366. 

Phosphenes, 115. 

Phrenology, of Gall and Spurzheim, 50; as localisation of cerebral functions, 51. 

Physiological explanation, limits of, 33. 

Physiology, relation of, to psychology, 29, 72. 

Pilch, sensations of, iii ; perception of relations of, 27a. 

Plainer, li., on ideas of blind, 332, 339, 
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a ImBglnilion of genius, 386; 



P 



Plnlo, ihe soul according to. 3 ; 00 reproductic 

bb docliine ur ocgdlivity of pleasure, liHU; ctauificatioa o[ menial powers by, HI; od 
beamy. UO. 
Play, Eieicise of imaginalioa in. 3S4 ; rrlalion of. 10 llie z9lhctic function, IH. 
Pleasure, relation of, to attention, 163; and ialerot, 163 J relation of, la deiire, IM; of 

activity. MS. 
Pleasure and pain, as fundamental farmi of feeling, 65, 1 ; canlruled, B; in relation to 
seif-consciouiness. 13; as determined by quanlily of siimulaiion, 11; as deteimined 
by form of stimulus, «; effecls of pre Ion gall on on, U; cRect ofchange of activity 
on. U; negative, 11; of organic life,U; of taste and smell. «; of touch. 48; of bear- 
ing, M; of sight, U; of muscular action, U; ibe(,iies of, tU. 
Poetic imagination. 379. 
Position, seniaiioni of, ia& 

Power, em oLion of, N; idea of, tbrnueh volition, U). 
Practical science, la ; Judgment, 464. 
Prejudice. (See Bias.) 

Presentation, presenlative element, distinguished from represenlallon, 63 itn/t ; in sensation. 
ta; in perception, 199, 307 i feeling distinguished from, 7; connexionof, with iffcclive 
element. 1 ; nervous conditions of feeling and, 11, 
Presentalive knowledge. 199. 
Pressure, degrees of, 104. 

Preyei, W., on child's fixation of oljects, a39 HI'/',* on child's perception of Klf, 476; on 

infanl'i expression of feeling, W hoU ; case of emotional expression adduced by, BQ ; 

on infant smiling, IM noli; on development of sympathy, IDS; on early manifeslalion 

of surprise, lu ; on first ligns of laughter, lU, lU ; on automatic movcmeat*, tit ; on 

reflex movemenis, 111 ; oa imitation, IIS noit. 

Pride, feeling of. Si. 

Primary qualities of bodies, 315. 

/•timmn cognilum. problem of. 418 Holt, 

Probability, reasoning concerning, 47a. 

Process, mental, distinguished from product. Ba 

Productive imagination. (See Constructive.) 

Proof, 463. 

Proposition, judgment in form of, 436, 

Psychological classifiCEtiDn, problem of, 59; meaning of, 70 i Ibeortel of. Sn. 

Psychology, scope of. i ; relation of, to physical phenomena, a ; relation of problems of. 

to ihoK of philosophy, 3. la, S3t, HI. UO, MK> ; haw distinguished from physical 

science, s; special interest of, 6; empirical, distinguished from rjtionaLO; place ol, 

I among the sciences. 11 ; methodic Investigation of. ij ; npiilieation of physiological 

I method to, 39 ; sociological factor in, 34 ; relation of sociology to, 35; relatloo of, 

I tosesthetlcs, SH; toethicB,in; to free-will doctrine, KL 

Piychomelry. eipeiiments In, 155, 101, 

Psycho- pfay Bid, scope of, in the wider sense. 30 ; in Ihe na 

Paycboiis, or concrete mental state, as triple process, 69. 

Punishment, office of. In developing moral sentiment, 1U, 

Porpose, relation of. to idea of cause, 445; in will, ITl; in 

Pursuit, feeling of intellecluat, I)T. 
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Quality of sensation, physical and physiological cc 
Quantity, relation of, to quality, gj 
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ihe IndivMuat, 34 ; Innuence of. on Indlvldud 
cbildren. US ; observations of. os 



Race. Mudf of infaner of, ao ; relallon o 

thought through lonsuage, 438, M ; dcvelopn 
Riehlmann, EL. on devflopmsni of visual p-rcepli 

pcrccplian of bora blind after oblaiaing sight, SU. 
Random movements. Ul ; as ilarting-paial ia volilioniil devetoptneat, U>- 
Rational psychology, 4. 
Reaction-time. 31 ; in processes of attention, 155, J87 ; in viaon, a^o nett 

judgment, 451 ', in volilionai choice. 1>1. 
Realism, perceplual. defined, IH; bearing of dream .consciotuness on problem of, ll*i 

conceplual. doctrine of, iU. 
Reality, cognilion of, 135. a6o. 483. 
Reason, process of finding. 471. 
Reasoning, retatloa between judgmenl and. 45B; mental process id, 459: u lyntbciii. 

460; anddisctiminition, 461 ; common and logical, 46a ; implicit. 463 ; enplieit, 46;] 

inductive. 466; deductive. 469; other type* of, 471; activity of mind in, 471; 

mechanical aspect of, 473. 
Recognition, characlcriscd. 181 : of okje«ts. tf j. 341, 
Recollection, signification of Ihe letm, 316 malt, 345; piocess of, 346: perfect and 

imperfect, J49' 
RdinemenI, of sense, 99: oF feeling, 81 Hofc; of seilhclic feeling, IU. 
Reflexion, relation of, to moral elfort, 1M. 
ReHex attention, 161. 

Reflex movement. 46. in ; ns precursor of volitional, 101. 
Regulative sciences. 12. 
Rdd, T., Dcutral feeling assumed by, S| chissiticuion of mental ftinctions b]>, 

of space, IU; on memory, Mt, 
Relativity, law of, 175. 
Religious sentiment. IW. 
Repetition, as condition of rclenlion, 19T ; Influence of, on contiguous associalioo, jn; 

on fecUng. B. 
Repose, pleasures of. 19, SS*. 
Representation, distinguished from presentation, 63 nn/t; retention as, 64 ; in perception, 

310; trains of. 307 : of time, 318 ; influence of, on feeling, 11; In desire, IM. (See 

Image and Imagination. ) 
Repression of feeling. (See Control, ) 
Reproduo lion, reproductive imagination ; Immediate and mediate. 188; main condiu'onsof 

associative, 191 ; physiological basis of, 193 ; general conditions of, aSg ; as dfcci of 

lugf^tion, 194; as a resultant of a sum of tendencies, 343; active &ctDr in. 344; 

relation of, to productive i magi nut ion, 363; of feelings, n; of 
□ and Suggestion.) 
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e, sense of, 130, 






s one of the primary attritwtea of 

; degrees of, 1B6 ; modes of concdvin^. 



Resolution, volitional. tSf, 
Retaliation, pleasure of. ■■. 
Retention, relentiveness. 63 

Bain, 641 as effect of 

general conditions of, a 
Revivalwlily, of presentations, 355 ; of feeling, 78. 
Revival of impressions or percepts, 330. {See Reproduction.) 
Resvardi, effeet of. in developing moral senliment. IM. 

Rhythm, relation of eipeetant attention to, 154; perception of. by the ear, 371. 
RIbol, Th., on nervous process In attention, in tieU,- oa muscular seiuatioiu in tm^Hk- 
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INDEX. 

Richct. Dr. Ch. , oo lemporaiy image, 279 mU. 

Right and wrong, perccptian or, lU, \a; crilerion of. StL 

Rivalry of impulses, IN. 

Roberlion, Prof. Croom, on Hobbcs" doclrine of sense- percept ion, VD noli, 

RomiiTies. G. ].. on animal mind, ai \ on generic Image* of tower aaimab, 415 ni 

Rote, learning by, 315. 
Roughneu, perception of, sja. 
Routine, al exempUiicalioa oT tutblt, m> 



SchifT. M.| on ananlheiia. 10; on palbi of sensation and pdn, IL 

Schneider. G. H., germ of intellection in lowest types of consciousness asserted by, 69 

noU. m HoU; on impulse as basis of voluntary action, IH hoIi. 
Schopenhauer, A., aa pleasure, II, 3U; on self-cslcem, UN; on an-ConlemplatloD, IM 

Scbumann, P., on steigbl, 931. 
Science, funclian of imagination in, 374. 
Secondary qualities of bodies, 315. 

Self, differentialion of, from nol-self, 335, Ul; bodily organism as, 064. 476: develop- 
ment of Idea of, 475i IM ; inner or mental, 477 ; idea of, as enduring, 479 ; feeling of, 



Self-n 
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Self-control, process of. MS ; particular forms of, MS, M 
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teleology of, 101 ; as element in uH 

Self-esteem, feeling of. 101. 

Semi-circular canals, function of, 114, : 

Sensation, defined, 81 ; prescniative nr 

83; intensity of, 86 : quality of, 90 

97 ; organic variations of, g3 ; of 

107; aodilory, 109; musical, tt 

movemcnl, 117; of re 



130; 



'. '43. ' 



*74: a 



1. 179; I 



lognitii 



1891 relation of percepUi: 
of, 3SS. 
Sense-feeling, nature of, B3; definition of, IT; varieties 



feelive element in. 89, t; general or common, 
tensity or local distinctness of. 94 ; duration of. 
e. g9;of smdl, loi; of toufib. 103; Ibemial, 
fisuol. 115; colour. 116; mnscutar, I39; of 
meomitanl, 1361 secondary, 136, Sit; relation 
169 ; diflercnlialion of, 171 ; discriminalion of, 
3f, iSi ; Integration of. 185; associative revival 
; localisation of, aoS; comparative revlvobiUljr 



dcfinii 



f,85. 

the series of, 99. 



discriminative, 8g, 403, 



Senses, Ihe special, 851 
Senslbaily, delined, Sa : 
Sensuous element in beauly, I 
Sentiments, characteristics otabsUncl, 111; 
Sergi, ProE G., On physiology of perception, 313 nolt. 
Sight, sense of, 115 ; pleasures and pains of, >L {See Visual Perception.) 
Similarity, as Uw of reproduction, 330 ; rcUliea of contiguous suggestion to that by, 334 
historical view of place of, among laws of association, Wi (See Likenessond Assjml- 



Sngle vision, 143, 
Singiular JudgmeDli, 436. 
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INDEX. 



ID bodil; teat of the, 38. 



SiDcli, lense ot, toi ; percepUons of. 374 ; pleisures and paiia of, ■, 

Smilh, Ada.m. on sympalby, lOS, 111, IIT; on space-perception, OS neft. 

Sodal eDnronincnt. as tacior in individual growth, 34 ; conception as dependenl oa, t 
Imowledge u product of , 496 ; influence of. in fonning moral sentitiient. in. 

Social feelingi, definition of, lOSj ingredienU of, 103; reklton of, to the mora] ECXitlaK 
IM. 

Solidity, perfcclion of, by touch, 334 : by sight. 351. 

Soul. OS substaotive priociple of mind, 4, lea; 

Sound, sensations of, no. (See Hearing.) 

Space-perception, tactual, aij ; theories of lacliial, 336; visual. 337; thoorJe* of TJ 
356. 130 ; genesis of aural, 365 1 compared with tinic-apprebension. ^ao. 

Spalding, D., on Instinctive visual power oraoimals. 333. 

Span of piebension, 980, SH. 

Specific energy of nerves. 43, 

Speech. (See Language.) 

Spencer H. , synthetic psychology of, ag : attempt to resolve quality of sensation by. 91, 
tt; on mental heredity, 13S ; chatacletisalion of perception by, ato; cbaracterisatiou 
of genersi oratutract idea by, 433 1 on intellection, 461 kbU; on deductive inferrace. 
4yo tioti/ law of seir-pieservailon of. Hi on emoiional expression, H, (t, «; on 
origin of sympathy, IN; on origin of compassion. 111; on the sympathetic response, 
111; on IheaalhelTc function, IM ; on physiology of laughter, in rat£; on ideal moral 

DHturc of volition according lo. SS; on psychology of space, 1 

HI I on lime. HI ; on pleasure and pain. SU i clsssiri cation of frelings by, 1 

Spinoia, B. de, classification of emotions by. 3>7 ; monistic docirme of, Ht. 

Spiritualism, philosophic theory ol, W. 

Spontaneous movement {See Random movemcnL) 

Spunheim, phrenology of, 50. 

St.indard of tasle, IH ; of moral judgment, lU, 

Stephen, Leslie, on pleasure, IM nolt. 

Stereoscope. 351. 

Swwan, Dugald. on consciousness of terms of a tepresenlalive train, 30S HBfe : < 
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Sthenic and asthenic emotions, 81. 

Stimulus, menial, relation of, toadenllon, 163. 

Stimulus, physical, in relation u Intensity of sensation, 87 ; in relation la p 

pain, tU, 
Stimulation, law of, tl. 

Sloul. G. F.. OQ apprehension of reality, 930; on convergent suggestion, 34a n, 
Strieker. S.. on revlvabiliiy of sensation, jsj; on limits lo power of imagintng, sfiSjM 



imi 



n, SIB R< 



.umpf. Dr. C, on conlti«*on of Inlendty and exlenslty, gfi m>tt; on inlensity of w 
110 nolt; on clang-tint, iia ncli; on noise, 113 nute; on physiology ofBileDtion,|| 

19a noti; on space-perception. 3x6, 356, Sa ; on motor element in reprodUOIioai ll 

neli; on lone-analysis. 391, 393 nefti on comparison of sensations. 4c 

practicB on diicrimioation, 404; on confusion of preseniBiive and aRectiwe elen 



Subject, dlslingutshed from object, a rati! relation of psychical phen 
Subjective method in psychology. (See Inirospeclivin.) 
Subjective sensation, 81. 
Sublime, feeling of the, IM. 
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Subiionce, intuition of, la things, 333, 260 ; distinciioa of allritiute and, 935, 443. 

Succeuioa, conscioiuiiesi of, 319. 

SuggrsliOD, Ibws of. 993; caaliguom, agfi; of dtnDart, 330; rctalion of conttgiKius, to 
suggestion by simjlarily, 334 ; by contnst, 336 ; umple and complci, 338 ; ^lergent, 
339; coQveigent, 34a 

Suiter. J. G.. on patn and pleasare. 0I> 

Surprise. (e«Ung of. H, IMi 

Susctptibilily. emotive, differences of. II 110ft, Ml, S& 

Syllogism, as fonn of deductive reasoning. 469, 470 noU. 

Symbols, words as visual. 313 ) verbal, as aid to general thinking. 493. 

Sympathy, general nature of, 100; imitative, 108; process of. 110; effects of. 1U| condi- 
tions of, ll>i 111; special directions of, IIS; development of, lU; as element in the 
moral seotimeDI, tn. 

Synthesis, as factor in tbinking, 394; conception as. 433; In process of Judging. 438; 
foim of, in judging. 439 ; in laasoning, 47a. 

Sjnlhelic judgments, 451. 

Syndielic nutbod in psychology, aS. 



Tact, 464. 

Tactual perception, characlerislics of, 015 ; of space. 315; by simultaneous tactual sensa- 
tions, 933 ; of points and surfEices. laj ; of solidity. 334 ; of unity and plurality of 
objects. 335 i o( objective movemcQis, aa6 ; of impcnetratslily. sag ; of weight, 331 ; 
of rougbnea and smoothness. 93a; of wetness, 939; co-onlinatod with visual percep- 
tion, 043 ; in blind, SM. 

Taine, H., attempted objective analysis of sensation by, 91; oa recaD by Ecneml name, 
n; on time-perception, 3tt; on early language, Ml luA, 

Taste. ^Esthetic, IH. (See icsihetic sentiment.) 

Taste, sensations of, 99 ; perceptions of, 973 ; pleasures and pains of, O. 

Temperament, ancient doctrine of, 58; conirasts of, MO. 

Temperature, sensations of, 107 ; perception of, 939 ; pleasures of, N. 

Teiens, J. N., On place of feeUng in mind, m. 

Thermal seose. (See Temperalure.) 

Thing or object, intuition of, through active touch, 933] by Eight. 359; philosophical 
problem of. 33IL 

Thinking, general nature of, 368; neural basis of, 390; directions of, 390; ei analysis, 
391; as synthesis, 394; general, 4ro; relniton of. 10 language, 411; stages of, 419; 
logical and psycbological view of, 413; aided by language, 4r9; volitional control 
of, tn. 

Threshold of conscioosness, 87. 

Timbre, sensation of. iia. 

Time, perception of by ear, 969; associalional, 305; idea of, 318; compared with space- 
consciousness, 310: theories of consciousness of, 339, HI. 

Tonal relations, perception of, 97a. 

Touch, sense ot, 103 ; perception by, ai£ {see Tactual perception) ; pleasures and pains 
ol,(t. 

Tradition, inBuence of, on beUef, 498. 

Trains, of representations. 307 [ of movements. 309. 

Transference, of attention, 157; of feeling, 71; associative, as eiplanatoiy of moral 
feeling. 161. 

Trautscholdt. oa associalional time, 305. 

Tschisch, von, on issocialion-limc, 305. 

Tylor, E. E, on primitive act, lUnoM. 
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Uoconidoui. psychical proceiies, jj, 75; infere 
308 ; luemoiy, 353 ; nsuoning, 473; dutias of 
Uoderstaadiag. (SccThioking.) 
UniveraaJ judgnenu, 43G ; how arrived aX, 494. 
UniTCruli, reiliidc theory of. Hd 
Uphues, G. K., od cognition of objecl. 334 nvfk. 
Useful, disllDguished bom Ibe beauiiful, IH. 



in perception, cia ; raprodocckiit. 



Variety, pleasure of. tl. 

Verbdl.aiSDCialioni, 310, 340i memory. 3SS; juggeslioQ and belief, 490; iaggesAia aiyi 
voIuntBry movciDcnl, tUL 

Vemtillly. 158. 

Vlerordl, on discdTninstion of tocalily by tbe skin. 334, Holt. 

Virtue, feeling eicited by spectacle of, ISI, 

VTsion. problem of, single, 343 ; Berkdcy'i theory of. a|8 ; historical rejumf of ih«»i« et 
W. 

VUual perception, compared with tactual, B36 : of ipac« by ocular movement, aj7 1 
slmuitaneous retinal, 338 : of magnitude and form, 340 ; binocular. 043 : co-ordilulcit 
with tactual, 0431 of direciion. 046 : of distance. 046 1 of real magnitude, 950; otr^id 
and solidity of form, aji ; of plurality of objects, 353 ; of objective movEnient, 353 : 
growth of, in child, 354. 333; theories of, 256. 130; of )'oung animals, mj by children 
bom blind, m. 

Mstialisation, diHrerencain power of, aSg. 

Vividness of imagcB, 383 nou. aSS. 

Volition. (See WiUing.) 

Vdlker-psycbologie. scope of, aa 

Voikmann, W., on supposed necessity of setting out with tnet«physic»I princlplei hi a- 
plaining psychical phenomena. »8 ; on relation of percept to image. 085 nafe; on In»- 
mediate reproduction, 395 Mati; on memory. 346 ■ott, 354 nofc.- on effect of praciice 
on discrimination. 404: on relation of concept to Judgment, 437 no/t,- on analrtie 
judgment, 453 natt ; on developmenl of judgment, ^ij HOlt; on the moral sentiment, 
IM mstt ; on desire. Mt flvtt. 

VolunlBjy atlention, I&4. 

Voluntary movement, genesis of, IH; transition from instinctive to, IH; process of, M; 
tnriations in type of, HI; development of, IIS; through verbnl suggestion, nO; in- 
ternal origination of, aaa; connection of, with idea of power, usi reUtioo of habit to 
M,M. 

Vorstellung, 731 according to Wundt, an. 



W. 

Wain, Th.. on aversion, as irort; on dssirc, 2M no* .- on moral haliiiude. « 

Want, pains of, 17. 

Ward, Dr. J., on relation of ego to psychical phenomena. 15; order of devcliq 
mental functions according to, 69; on (unction of atlention. 77, 146. 300. > 
Intensity and eiiensily, 94 iiett; on origin of spoce-consciousnesi. aay, : 
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place of feeling in miod. U| on 



■limuluson (tpling, 11 talt ; on luologlcal expUniltioa of fieliag, SI laitei on cooaUon, 

in ; on reBeies and volition. IH veil ; on mcnory, W, 
Weber. E., H., experimenu of, on degrees of pressuie, loj : ontocaldislmctnesi oflactnal 

Ecnsaliont. io6 ; on sensulioos of temperaluie, 108 ; ezpeiimenU in Kaditloa by. 

367 ; on sensation and pain. ■■ 
Weber's la*. 88. 

Wei)th«, eslimalion of, 131 ; perception of, ajl. 

Weissmann. Ptnf. A., on hereditary transmission of acquired characten. 139, IBL 
Will, willing, or conation ; ai elementary funcu'on. 66. IJB ; connection of, with knowing 

and feeling, 67, ITS, 197; different views of , in, MB; relation of allentioa lo, 164. IW; 

iastinct and experience as conditions oF, 17<l| desire in relation to. IM; intellectual 

factor in growth of. Ut, >H; atfective (actor in growth of. IW[ firmneis of, IN | rela- 
tion of higher (o lower forms of, Uti tceedom of, M, IH. 
Wish, distinguished rrom desire, loa. 
Wit, comparisons of, 408. 
Wolff. C , empirical distinguished from rational psychology by. 6 1 definition of attention 

by. jC^ noli : place ofiniellett in mind according to. IM; pleasure defined by. IM. 
Wonder, feeling of, 13, IM. 
Words, associations of. 310, 340; as visual Symbols. 313; ai inbslltntea for ideal, 495; 

diBerentiation of classes of. 496 nolt; mecbanical use of in reasoning, 474. (See 

Language^} 
Wordsvronbi W. , on bticy and imagiinallon, 368 nolt. 
Wundt. Prof. W., on range of sensibility, 50; on motor innervation, laj iwft,- on 
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n visual inliiilion. 956, 33a; a 
:mory. 346 nelt ; on limit of adult retrospection. 356 w/f/ on neutrality of 
I ; on intensity of stimulus as affecting feeling. IS, IT nelt. H ; on emotional 
cxpresmoQ, O; on surprise, IM naft; on will as primordial, ITT, m; on 
reflex movement and volition, in nolt; on apperception and volition, Kl Kate,' 
physiology of volition according to, jia ; clas«ficatioo of theories of boJy and mind 
by, M noU. 
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THE ICE AGE IN 
NORTH AMERICA, 

AND ITS BEAEINOS UPON' THE 
ANTIQ UITY OF MAN. 

By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D. D., LL. D., 

Frofc«Mr In Oberlla Tbcologiral Seialnars' ; ABstetBul oD Ihe Uniwd Suiai GeolosCcal 



With an Appeodix on "The Probable Cause of Glaciatioo," 

by Wabren Ufham, Assistant on the Geological 

Surveys of New Hampsbire, Minnesota, 

and the United States. 

"WUh W Maps and Illuatratiom. New edition, 1S91. One 

volume, Svo, 625 page^, and complete Index, cloth. 

Price, S5.00. 



1 the list of Ifali T«r> publlcBtions hm In UmjiiBgaot mora thrilling 
uand Id thia book hy Prof . TFiiebt. Tlujn le nntliTnt^ pedantic In ihe 

. tlurloiu IbcDUH and aunllngdlHavarlHirc trealcdwlth >ucb chiimi- 

nUnnf and ■Impllclly Uist boiri uid glclBj » wi^U ft* tlieir Kolon, tvlll lie iitiactad 
le itory. and llud 11 dlfflcnlt to l«r it islde."— Jimmai gT ComtaiTa. 






" Prat. Wrtcbt'a work 1> gnat enough to be tailed i 
la nut InalnictlVe and Bnatcitlve. It la aura to make a 



puUllon abroad aa w 



dlBilaenlabed aulbor, u one of Ibe moEl active nnd IntelllKtni 
iral Kiear- "' "- '-' ■" ' ~' -'—■-' — '— " "" 



leiice and the ipeclal deputnumt of glacial iaSoa."~FAUaililpAla BuOtlln. 

leauce In the depatttDonl ol 



popnlar scleoce."- 

"TbonEb bla anbtect la a Terr Attn one, bla (trie la so Terr nnalTecled snd nennlFnon 
that c»en Bib onKlentlflc reader can MrnaeU with Jnfe"' ■■ " ' 

compBnitltelj ainiplB."— JViui Yort tKwnwr. 

" The antbar baa aeen with bla own eyea Che rontl ImiHirtant phenomena ' 

«ka. In Ibo workllself, clenieularydescr 

.... . ijjminp^ (, 



thai li BcluDtlQc aa be pal In luigiuge so 
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_ the pnrelxKlenlltlc eharaclor. Prof. Wrig^I ttai conlrlied to ^vo Iho whore a phlloaophlcal 

■ direction which leDde lalere«t and inapliailon lo It. and ublch^n the chaptcn cm Una and 

H UielilaclalPetladriacaIoaome(hlngllkednuiuUclnlen>lty."-~rA4/n(2^e)utoit. 




TnE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERlESwasprojecIed fortha 

purpose of bringing togelhet in orderly airangctQent the best writings, new 
and olil, upon educAtional anbjects, and presenting a complete ooMiae of 
reading and training tor teachers generailr. It is edited by W, T. Hakb», 
LL. D., now United SUtes Commiaaioner of Education, who bas contribnici 
for the iliSerent volumea in the way of Introductions, analysis, &nd o 
tury. The volnmas arc tastelnUy and substantially bound in uniform ttjii 

VOLUMES NOW READY: 

Vol. t.— The Philoooph? of Educa.tion. 

By JoHjiNX Kahl Fbieubich ItosEitEgAMt, Doctor of Theology a 
Professor of Philosophy at the Univfraity of KOnigsberg. 
from the Qorman by Asm C. Bbackett, Second edition, rensed, ai 
accompanied with Commentary and complete ADalysifl, Prices flj) 

Thi* work, tm Iti ■ppcanncti. made as epoch in Ibc matmnit of cdnnilonal tlicaiy |j 
OcmiiDf. It bronebt to bear on Ihlo anbject (ha ttroodtst pbilOHirdt; ut uiodern ltiae>.M' 
fiirtiUlwd K EUndui) 1); whtcb Oie Ideu aeverally (UmoikiI rould br umttktiHd. Tbc U 
Amcrlnn cdlUon wu inieodnl for tbc noo oT ptilJaHpblFal itndfiiti. ind the U 
of tho oiiulnsl wu raodeml bf cqiullit tctM BngUtb. Tbie lecoiHl Edition ki ■ 
tb'irouEb rurlBloD at Uie rormcr work, lod Is sdipled to Uw seaJ* ul readen n 
pbUo»|>ti;. 

Vol. II. — A Histoiy of Bducation. 

By P, V, N. Painter, A. M., Professor of Modem Languages ■ 
Literature in Roanoke College, Va. Price, $1.50, 
Tbla li one of the bent tcit-book* that bit yu appeared Id Eogllih on the QlMOr a(^ 
BdncVlDO. It 1» s ttndy of Ibo whole field of (dacatloiu] ptognn, [nclndtiig (1) Tba 
QHimlal Nstions; (E) The Anclvnt ClaHlcsl Katloiu; (3) ChiirUu EdncatlOD twfore Hie 
Rcfanoatloo : (4> Edacation from tie Bcfonnatioti to (he Pment Tltm. Bj omlEtlng an- 
imponaut dciidln. Itac lutbor prmcFDli a dlsnlnilnitlng dlicnulon of anccaalre edncaUonal 
marDmenla, and tbc tIcwi, merits, aod loflueacc of promliHuit edncaton. He cxhibiu aacA 
erliicator Id the tDldst of the aoclaJ, political, nll^oua, aod edDcational conditJons of Ibc 
period to which he hrlongB. PnuniDetice ia siveD to the edncallonal refanaer* — BacBn. 
Rallcb, ComeDiuB, RnaHCan, Peitaloxil. Froebel, and olben— who laid i' ' ~ ~ 



I 



Vol. III.— The Biae and Early Constitution of Univeraities, 

WiTU * SrRVEY or SlEDiiVJi. Kducatcos. By S. S. Lal'rie, LL. t)„ 
Professor ot the Institutes and Hiatory ot Education in the University 
ol Edinburgh. Price, f 1.50. 

ThB iDltiar coTon tho cnUre field of cdacatloa, beglnDlng nlU) Om Ramano-nellailc 
■cboola and Ihflr decline, iboning Uw Inflnenie ol ChriiUanitj on «liic«Uon and Ihe wnrlt 
ot Ihe ChrlilloD kIuidIb, and giiing an eiLcaded ouUlne dI mcdIiEva] edncatlun, with the 
rlH of oalvcnlUv*. 

Id Ihe history of [be rlK and oreaniiaClan ot onlvenllla the itodent of edncatloD finds 
the most InleRetlog and snegeetlTo topic In the enUie ranee of hi* tpeclaltr. For. In the 
hittory of the development of the higher and highest edncatlon, he seci ihedeOnlienjndcaby 
which the conU-IbutloUB ot the put to the nell-beltg ot the present linvc been tianimtttcd. 

Vol. IV. — Tbe Ventilation and Warming' of School Btiildings. 

By Gilbert B. Moerison, Teacher ol Physiea and ChcmiEtrj in Kan- 
Ma City High School. Price, |1.00. 
Thia la one ot the pratttait worka ot the «rle»— prarllcal becnnse the quMtlon ot tbo 
proper constnictlon ot echool-booace Is Jmrtly esf^med to be one ot aa great Importance aa 
correct methodn of teaching. Tbe Khool-honie In a pensaseot affair. Other mstteia may 
be chaJiged with leaa ceremony i a bnlldlng stands tor two or mere genemtlona. The author 
dlBcnasea the following topics In ■ dear and lorclble manner : The general principles ot 
byglcne as related to Tcnillatlon ; necessity ot pure air ; analysis ot sir : Pasteur's ciperl- 

Ilght for > ecbool-room ; atnoont ot air required per pupil per hour ; proper Tentliallon ; 
HpintlDg chimneys ; vratllatlon by windows ; prupcr tempcraltitc ot a room ; method* of 
warming, etc. FrofesiDt Uonleon alto gives an Ideal plan tor wanning and ventUttlng 
Bchool-bntidingB. 

Vol. V. — Froebel's Ednt^tion of Man. 

Translates! nnd fnrniahed with ample notes bj W. N. Hailmakn, A. M., 
Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. Price, f 1.50, 
Froehel's "EducatloD of Man" appeared for tile first lime In ISSS. The political and 
aodal aspects ot the time, as well aa tbe obscurity at Its publisher, hindered It* diffusion 
■Dd ^iprccUOon. Tot the booh lived ; and, twanty-flve yean later. It came In be ncag- 
nlied as tbe praphecy at tbo new educational epoch ot which our children are the benellds- 
rles. In all directions the book sounds the key note of a new education. It litis ait cdu- 
calloDal work from oatTOW, merely adlltarlan standpoints, la an Intensely and broadly 
Christian rlew of life ; It meaanres every odncatloBBl sctlyity by Its Intluence on character 
and full lire.e(nclency. Id all qDeatlons of system and method, Ftocbel places Ihe leochei 
On solid ground and Indicates a way to lattlHt achleremcnlB. 

Vol. VI. — Elementary Fsycliology and Education. 

By Dr. J. Baluwis, author of "'£he Art ot School Managemant" 
Price, (i].50. 

A work hi every way adapted to (he wants of Junior clasiea In normal and high sehoole, 
u w^ u to the wiDia of tbe masj Ihootand teachers wbo an deprived of tho adtantagea 



at th« clau-roaiD. and are « 



iitud^prlnldr. Sacb le 

lo luge diwea «IIh hlgblj HCicfactorj- rbi 
uf tbe lutboi bu tocn to pnaent each palnl wltl 
plain lui^nog? li Cbe mle. ObjKt-lavoni, bold type, ontlliioB, Btndj-blnlii, oHgliul jub^ M 
■li. orlgliisl deflnlLloDi. oiitrlnal (ppllcailoiu, uid belprnl lUottnUoDB. uc called Idio (ai> 
■tuii n<i|iUil[loii. Tbo Btiuienl Ih Uitgbl to obwrve and uinljic ibe opcralioiu of bit own 
mind ; lolook wllbinuulduciibowbu be hub Going oa. Tbiu be bccomei ui obtemr. an 
orlgloa] lovutlgktQr. 

Vol. VIL— The Semei and the Will. 

(Part I of "The Mind of the Cdilii.") Bj- W. Prbter, Pntessov of 

Pbysiologj in Jena. TrftcslBtcd from the original Gertnftn by II. W. 

Browk, Teacher in the SUOa Normal School at Worcealer, Man. 

Price, *l.aO. 
Thla N ori« of tbe moat Tatoable uid Intcmtlng woAb of the sorlo. consUttiif of olw^ 
*atIoD8 connmlug tbe mental rlevctopment ot tbe bnniim being In Ibe Scat jcan of Ufe. 
The lufuit It etudied In the iiroceM of gaining eommand uver blnuclf . Tbe am pan U de> 
TDied la tbe dUenaslon of tbe development of the lenaa— eight, btoriog. touch, laata, cmA 
and tbe earlleit orgaulc scDHtloni and emolionB. Tbe (tcrond pvt dlacnxei (be dcnlap. 
mpnt ol tbe Hill. Profewor O. Stanley Hall, PreBldenl of Clark UnlTcrellr, aajr: "Amoog 
all tbe newly fooieton! etndles of yoong cblldren. piinled by careful, empirical, and orm 
Uiatoqghly BClentiac obeetrete, 1bl» work of Pteyetl* thefollMi, and on tbe whde Ibeboi. 
It (bould be read by tearben and parenta eren of older children aa tbe beat example of Ite 
Indactlie motbod applied to Ibc atudy of cbUd-peychologj. 



Vol. VIII.— Jfcmory. 

What re is and How to Ikt^iotz it. By DiTio Kay, P. EL. 

author of "Etlucution and Educators," etc Price, $1.50. 

No aubjecl to educational peyebolugy Is man Important Iban tbe tnemory and Ke 
Tation. Uemorj !■ Indispensable In all Intellectual procesns, and mnit tbenfore be tnliwd 
and developed. Tbe aathor of thii book dovotea tbe flrei four chapters to a dlscnHloa of 
the physiological slds of memory; what It 1»-taallcr and mind— [he body— Ibe seniea. 
FoUovrlng these chapten bo cIlBcnsBea mmtal Images : mind, conscfoos and nncoDsdous : 
anratkn : aasDOiatlun of Ideas ; and how to Itnprove Ibo manory. Tbroogboot tlie vuloma 
tbe aathor baa endeavored to bring out the pnetlcal beiuingt of bii vlewa apoo edacstlon. 



Vol. IX. — The Development of the Intellect. 

(Part II n("TBR Misu or the CniLo.") By W, Peeteb, Professor ot 
Physiology in Jpna. Transiatcd from the original Gorman bj II, W, 
Brown, Tcather in the Stato Normal School at Worcester, Uaaa- 
Price, ll.-'SO. 
This volume completes ProfMxor Vrtya't nork on " The Mind of tbe Child : ObMrra- 

tlooa concerning the Menial Uevclopmenl dI the Uuman Being In tbe Flnt Yean of Life." 

upon laugimge ; neit, to the acqulrenicnl of apcecb ; and, lastly, to the dcs-elopment of tlM 
feeling of sclt. the " I " furling. There are also Included In tbe nork nuon 
on comparatiye acqalrement ot liuiRUage ; notes cODcetnlng lacking, defective, ai 
bi the ftrat yean ot life ; nolea concerning the praona of leunlng to 



oltl- ' 



INTHRNATIONAL EDUCATION SEniKfl.— (CtonHnwd,) 



Vol. X.— How to Studf Oeography. 

A Practical Espoaitioii ot Methods and Devices in Teaching Oeogra- 

p)iy which apply Ibo Piineiplea aud Plans of Bitter and Quyot, By 

FKiNcis W, Parkek, Principal o( Ihe Cook Countj (Illinois) Normal 

School. Price, |1.50. 

Qeognphjr [h one of the moflt laiportant Etadles Ibat occapj tho iltentloD of the child at 

Bchool. No subject lonlbbet ■ better meuu of tiDlnlng tbc imBghiatlciil OT brtngiog Into 

eiordH tbe leuonlng power. It la the elemenut; atudy uid trnelnglDTilagorallthe nalanJ 

aclvDon; the atDdjrot the plaol, the uiiaia]. the luee o( men, Ihurondlllona (hat imder life 

poddble— u toODd In beat, laolstDie. stmoaplicre. and aoll. While Cleognphy <» ao ImpoRnnt 

u a roundatiap of cultore, It baa iDtTercd more than m; other branch of atodj through bad 

methoda ttf infltmctlon. It la (hia dEfect Jo melhoda of gengraphlcat Instmrtltm which Ihia 

book of Colonel Parker alms to remedj. Hie great tcnilllj of rcfoorce to dlKOnr, In the 

ilnuidy faniillar knowlcdgo of the pupil, the elcmenlsfj Idcaa needed to build np (he geo- 

graphieiU eonetpt of the river ba«Eii, the continent, or the world, goes far to Inaure the valtM 



Vol. XI.— Education in the TTnited States : Its Kiatoiy tram, the 
Earliest Settlements. Hy Uicn*RD G. Boone, A, M., Professor of 
Podugo^ in Indiana University, Price, J1.30, 
Among other polnl*. this work dlacaaia the planting of the flr>t American BChoolB and 
eollegca ; Ihe rise of echool i^ateiai ; (be maklngand Improvement of teitboola; eecondar; 
ti]u«tion ; the growth of acbool enperrlalon ; the creatloD of acbool funds ; the rlie nf nor- 
mal KhoolB, teachera' aaaoclnllone. and Inatltntea; the Incrcaaln^ Interest In pedagogleal 
aliidlea; the growth of edncatlonal llleralnre; the multiplication of colleses; changca in 
collcgn carrlGUla ; profeealon&l edncallDn ; tho beginnbiga md growth of tecbnologlcal and 
manual training in the Uniled Btatea ; the education of the defective claHea ; private and 
denominational acboole ; Ihe riae and growth of librarlca ; the acrvlcc of (he Oovemment In 
gcnetal educnUon ; compulsory Kliooling ; edncallnn In (he South ; Ihe edncMion of glrla 
and womim ; aJtd the spread of (he Kindergarten In the United Staler. 

Vol. XII.— European Schoola ; or, What I Sav in the Schools of 
Qermany, Erance, Austria, and Switzerland, By L. li. Kleuk, 
Ph.D., Principal of the Cincinnati Technical School, author of "Chips 
from a Teacher's Workshop," ctt;. Fully UluBtraled, Price, |2.00. 
In this Tulnme the author reporta to the (eacben of the United Statea the reaulta of a ten 
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Vol. SIII.— Practical Hints for the Teachers of Public Schools. 

By Georoe UowijKn, Superintendent o( the Chicago Puhlic Schools. 
Price, f 1.00. 
The preaent Tolome falls la the foattli division— the art or practice of Imcblnf- ; It treala 
, The rrathcr baa chs«D nine topic*, which bx dlKouei in lUa 



VDlDtne ; «n6 tbu be bw Hl«tc4 Oiac topics irilh aninmt pncUcal nisdom. ic erfdoit mm 
thf toUoalng nwDtlon o! their gEiienl bewitigi : I, Man! trBlnlng ; 1. Ths rliiuvcia' of ttw 
tnicliv ; 3, The mamoiy— how much or how Ultle ihalL II be tnlnei] Id Khool matk ; 4. 
Method! of Inddng fclt-acUvit; la [he child of the prtaur Khool ; K. The Idsl of i^eUc- 
Hhip ; B, The ilrimouioT of ilw iHchcr— b nibjKt tnaiid b; ibe Batbot with omiDeai ngad^ ■ 
7, Hon IbSKbuul devcloim chanicler : S. The elm nxllatiim ; ud, B, Tlie llllllw lirwillli 
ic relation of the boKl teacher to 



ToL. XXV.— Peatalozzi: His Idfs and Work. 

By Roger de Gtiiupe. Authorized tronsUtioii from the aeooDJ 
French edition, bj J. Russeli., B. A., A^JsUnt Master in naii'«ni!tf 
College, London. With aa Introduction by Rev. U. H. Qpick, M.A. 
Prieo, »1.50. 

Ko [nlclllKcnl teubtv on afford to be Ignonnl of the life hislory of ■ mui who hn fo 
lar^lj ladiieiiced modern edoCKtlooal Idem u PeslAloi^. Thift volume \b tiot otily tn la- 
teresUiiK hlofrnphr of the mm, bnt Kconoti tor bla theoiles and theh- effect* upon oi 
of prluarr Initnictioii >t thai time. 

Dref er dear to the bean* of all n 

.he doctrini^ that nlJ people hhoUl 

to glre to idl, whether rich oi poc 




You XV.— School Superviaion. 

By J. L. i'lCKAHD, LL. U. Price, f 1.00. 

In thli noili sre embodied the result* of more than twenty jcon' 
Id lowD, BUle. ind cltf eupcrvlBloD of iFhoolt. The anllior oatllocii the hlMorr of Kluul 
■nperrlalOD in the Unilol States ; he dlscneiKs the work of the Stale, cooaty, and dtj eoper- 
Intendent ; the relation of the Bupraiutendeat to leachen, popD*, parenic, Boud* of Edacaiion, 
etc. ; bo bw included valiuble chapters on eiamliAtlont and promolioiu. oa phxrieal and 
moral edociUon. on goTetsmenl and dleclpiine ; and hie added ippcndlus < 
of public Khooii to inurallty and religion, and "What ihall we dowlthoor I 
It li a work of grcBt practical valoc lo normal stndcntSi teacbcra, and lo all cngapsd Id 
Mttn work ot aaperrlalon. 



Vol. XVI.— Higher Education of 'Women in Europe. 

By IIelknk IiAHOE, Btrlin. Translated «nd iu:coni[)iiiiied by compatft- 
tive statistics by L. H, Klemb, Price, 11.00. 

The alxleenlb tolame of Tm Iktkrnitionai. Rncrr&TiOK Smiu tnaM nf Ibe higher 
education of women In Enrope, It Ib written bj MIbb Hclenc Laiigc, Die Dtrectrraa ot Hm 
Victoria Ljeeam for Toimg Ladlei in Burlhi, and one of the most dlEllngahthed teacbm In 
Genoan;. She Inat* the nibject in a polemical iljle. and one ja»y aee T«flecled on tl tlie 
whole hlworj of the movemenl in all eonnlrlos from the beginning. - - - 

slator, whoM " European Bcbooli " haa b 

I some graphic cbaria and etalistlcal tabli 

Inaophjot 
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